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INPLASTIC? 


OBOE REED. Made of temperamental French cane. Thecross every player 
has to bear. Could plastics make it more dependable? Certainly—but no- 
body wants to spend development money on such a specialist item. 

Your product, though, has to be a commercial proposition and it’s worth 
a lot to you to make it better than the competition. Plastics (that is, British | 
Industrial Plastics) might help you to do just that. 
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BIP are the people to advise you. We know how to make things of plastics @ Gr 
and with plastics: colourful, comfortable saucepan handles; bus bodies, & Th 
lifeboats, a thief-proof brief case; and weatherproof cabs for mechanized @ Pla 
peat-cutters in Ireland; and our resin adhesives have just repaired the & 
ravaged timbers of Britain’s oldest tithe barn. ¢ ii 
But what about you? Your product is the one we're interested in. If f ticis 
plastics are to give ita new plus—in attractiveness, durability, ease of pro- # Ley 
duction—BIP’s Advisory Service will seek it out GO ON—ASK US! dou 
for you. Design is the other field where we can help: WOULD é = 
we know the ins and outs of these new materials . 
(we process them, make our own moulded products, HI Ri 3 be 
build the press and tool plant) so we offer a Product : sii 
Design Service which will work for you (without fee) Erie 3 
either independently or with your own designers. : F Bo! 
With {Ca 
PLASTICS? iB 
Tics? Tu 
Ke rece! 
BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED i 
OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM zt The 
A Member of the Turner & Newall Group 5 deba 
Siocpexg 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Pleasure of Giving 


The United Nations can be regarded as a place for talking away 
difficulties ; or, more hopefully, it can be used as a dynamic 
instrument, capable of service to the big as well as the smaller 
members (p. 775). 


SOMA §=6Three pages of charts and tables 


show who is giving and who is receiving—and the amounts 
(p. 788-90). 
Giving of Pleasure 


Kenya : Mr Jomo Kenyatta has given hope to some of his country- 
men (p. 781). 


Britain : Now is the swarming season for overseas students to the 


United Kingdom (p. 782). 


Northern Rhodesia: The futuré comfort of the protectorate lies 
in the hands of the British Government (p. 780). 


Pan-Africa : Europe may yet donate an element of unity to those 
gay receivers, the anti-colonialists (p. 782). 


Giving of Displeasure 


Mozambique : The exiled Africans in Dar-es-Salaam wish few 
delights on the Portuguese governors of the overseas territory to 
their south (p. 809). 


Portugal : The topsy-turvy outside world is, in Lisbon eyes, pain- 


HOME 


Grand Strategy 


The government’s and British industry’s new ideas on how to 
plan the British economy need to be looked at rather quizzically 
(Pp. 771). 

NATO and Berlin: The West’s inadequate conventional forces are 
acting as though negotiation were the key to the crisis; the poli- 
ticians are less certain (p. 774). 


Leyland' Motors: From the lorry-driver’s cab, Leyland has no 
doubt formed some decided views on the world of pleasure motor- 
ing, but it has not made clear where it intends to steer Standard- 
Triumph’s car production (p. 811). 


Television manufacturers are puzzling over lines and colours, 
while the viewer has been left in the dark—a full-length docu- 
mentary would help (p. 812). 


Bold Designs 


Coal: By taking some of the dirt out of the fireplace, Mr Robens 
hopes to sell more coal (p. 818). 


TUC : This year’s annual report is stodgier than ever : but some 
recent actions give brighter grounds for hope (p. 778). 


The Press : A professional contribution to the great Fleet Street 
debate (p. 780). 
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fully misguided. No matter—in Lisbon’s view, the world will 
return to its senses again one day (p. 806). 

Spain : Basque partisans, royal dukes, and Pimpernel figures from 
the past are disturbing the long sleep imposed by General Franco 
(p. 779). 

Germany: Not all the voters are pleased with Dr Adenauer 
(p. 805). 


Berlin: Tugs from both east and west : 
at the seams (p. 777). 


it has long been split 


Geneva: It is hard to calculate what technical advantage there 
would be for the West if America resumed nuclear testing (p. 777). 


Tel Aviv: Mr Ben Gurion is frustrated because he is apparently 
unable to bequeath a two-party system to Israeli politics (p. 808). 


Displeasure of Giving 
President Kennedy is trying to avoid a Waterloo over his foreign 


_ aid Bill (p. 791). 


The American Vice-Président may have been too much of a 
Texan in Berlin last weekend (p. 792). 


The American refusal to allow direct flights between New York 
and Moscow is a way of expressing disapproval of Russia’s 
behaviour in Berlin (p. 792). 

This year’s Farm Act makes no basic change in the unfortunate 
system by which American farmers are subsidised (p. 796). 


In British Guiana, Dr Jagan must offer his leadership to the 


country, not to his Indian followers alone (p. 808). 
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School Building : Some exemplary progress—and the case for 
further rationalisation (p. 779). 


National Insurance : Britain has a remarkable machine for social 
succour : it also needs some gears to control it (p. 780). 


Brighton : The landladies’ headache (p. 786). 


Workers : Continental firms are fishing for labour in Irish waters 
(p. 786). 


Channel Bridge or Channel Tunnel? (p. 817) 


Tough Tactics 
London Docks : Harder times hit the dockers and reinforce their 
traditional wariness (p. 785). 


Europe: Mr Heath for Britain is a firm but. tactful bargainer 
(P. 777)- 


Middlesbrough : The bully-boys of Britain’s slums are never at a 
loss for a handy scapegoat (p. 778). 


Fire Brigades : The firemen present a bold challenge to the wage 


pause (p. 781). 


Dog Fight : BEA probably hopes to influence the Air Transport 
Licensing Board’s consideration of applications by rival fliers 
with its announcement of a prospective loss this*year (p. 815). 


Detailed contents on page 771 
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INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY, all around the 
world, has found that new Polysar* 
rubbers, produced by the Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, have helped to solve a 
wide variety of raw material problems. 
The result has been a steady growth in 
production, leading to the present pre- 
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POLYMER 
CORPORATION IS 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
MAJOR SOURCES 
OF RUBBER 


eminence of Polymer among world rubber touch with a Polymer representative in 
suppliers. Additions are constantly being one of 43 countries. om *Trade 

. rormen ~~ mark 
made to these versatile elastomers, One [ co ] reg’a 
of them could supply you with the answer 
to your raw material problems. A letter to POLYMER 
the Marketing Division, Polymer Cor- CORPORATION LIMITED | 
poration, Sarnia, Canada, will put you in SARNIA *¢ CANADA 
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seen it yet? 


ASAHI! PENTAX s-3 


The superb new Asahi PENTAX S-3 single-lens reflex camera—classic in 
design and meticulously constructed—has a host of exciting new features 
that give complete control over every picture situation: Ultra fast Auto- 
Takumar 55mm f/1.8 lens; fully automatic diaphragm automatically 
stops down to your preselected aperture, then opens fully after exposure; 
brilliant pentaprism viewfinder with exclusive micro-focus; depth of field 
preview lever; focal plane shutter with speeds from 1 to 1/1000 sec., plus 
Time and Bulb, on a single dial; rapid film advance lever; rapid rewind 
crank; “cocked” indicator; film type reminder dial; FP & X flash 
terminals; threaded lens mount for interchangeable lenses. 


This is a camera to use and enjoy and treasure for a lifetime of photographic 
satisfaction. This is the new Asahi PENTAX S-3—the greatest camera 
value in the w orld today. - 


Please write for a complete Asahi Pentax folder. 


ASAHI OPTICAL CO., LTD. 
C.P.O. 895, Tokyo, Japan 
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PAY LESS FOR THE WORLD'S 


GREAT HOLIDAY IN 
'61-IT'S ‘VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA ’61 Means luxury air travel at new low costs. On 
domestic air routes linking 70 great cities, the Indian Airline 
Corporation with a flying record of twenty million reliable 
aircraft miles per year offers a 5° concession on selected tours. 


INDIA ’61 Means air-conditioned rail travel at new low 
costs. Indian Railways, one of the world’s largest efficient net- 
works, offers a 25% rebate. Also, combined travel-as-you-like 
tickets for thirty days carry a lump-sum concession. The 
cost of travel in India ranks among the world’s cheapest. 


INDIA ’61 Means superb food and accommodation at new 
low costs. The Federation of Hotels and Restaurants of India 
offer 5°% concessions on normal rates. In India, hotels com- 
pare favourably with the world’s best in luxury. Many more 
tourist bungalows and converted palaces are now available. 
In India the best food (Oriental and European) is inexpensive. 


INDIA °61 Means big game hunting at new low costs. The 
Shikar Outfitters’ Association offer a 5°, concession on 
schedule rates. 


INDIA ’61 Means front row seats for national festivals. 
All State Governments and cultural academies will co- 
operate to ensure this. 


INDIA! 


ten thousand images 


| Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ or contact the. Indian Government Tourist Office, 


| 28 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 
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Wherever industry turns a wheel... shapes 
a metal .. ;“‘cooks” a chemical... purifies a 
pharmaceutical or food ... pipes or pumps a 
liquid . .. moves, compresses Or Measures a 
gas...some Dresser product is somewhere 
at work, helping to get the job done —and 
done well. 


Under world-famed trade names, Dresser 
provides heavy duty engines, pumps, com- 
pressors, solvent extractors, gas turbines... 
for countless tasks. Dresser supplies foundry 
clays, couplings, blowers, exhausters, gas 
meters and scores of other products. In 
automation, Dresser is playing an increas- 
ingly important role... particularly in 


electronic control instrumentation for pipe 
lines, process plants and automated oil pro- 
duction systems. 

In fact, Dresser Industries, through its 
far-flung group of integrated companies and 
licensees, is able to provide essential equip- 
ment for virtually any industry — general 
manufacturing, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
food-processing, steel-making, non-ferrous 
metal processing, electronics and communi- 
cations, power and petroleum in any land. 


Call on Dresser for technology, for expe- 
rience and initiative, for reliable, world- 
proved products and technical services...no 
matter what you make or where you make it. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 
ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7 
FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A., 37 Avenue d’lena, Paris 16 
ITALY: Dresser Italy, S.p.A., Piazza Cavour 3, Milan 


ee STRIES, HINGE MEXICO: Dresser A. G., Paseo de la Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 


DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. 


Republic National SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G., Mihlebachstrasse 43, Zirich 
epublic Nationa VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Apartado 6659—Edif. Luz Electrica, 
Bank Building Ave. Urdaneta, Caracas 


Agents in the principal cities of the world 


Equipment and technical services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 
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TUFNOL 
SIGNS 
OF THE 


Those people born under the sign of the Adder climb the ladder 
to the top of their profession. Adder men become chief pur- 
chasing officers, chief engineers, chief draughtsmen and chief 
designers. Adder men add two and two together and make for 
one material that combines the properties of many materials— 
a material that is light yet strong and hardwearing, resistant to 
corrosion and a good electrical insulator. They also find that 
this ideal material is resistant to deterioration in storage, mach- 
ines easily with ordinary tools, and is available in sheets, tubes, 
and rods. Most Adder men have discovered this remarkable 
material— ADDER” brand Tufnol. They have also discovered 
that Tufnol is available in eleven other brands, each with pre- 
determined properties. 

All brands of Tufnol are laminated plastics; each formulated to 
satisfy specific requirements—your requirements. If your birth- 
day falls between January 1st and December 31st, this could be 
your lucky week—the week you discovered Tufnol. ‘Phone or 
write to your focal Tufnol Branch Office and we predict you'll thank 
your lucky stars. 


TUFNOL 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 





UFNOL LIMITED, PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM 22B. 
PS 


Malta 


| 
THE MEDITERRANEAN’S YOUNGEST RESORT 


p S If you've got to have 
© your limousine (and 
all that goes with it) you'll 
have it pretty soon .now. For 
Malta’s growing, growing, 
growing to be the gayest holiday 
spot on the Mediterranean. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT FOR DETAILS 








You simply won’t need a slinky limousine 
(and all that goes with it) while you’re 
holidaying in Malta. You’ll ride around in 
a quaint horse-drawn Karrozzin—it’s the 
thing to do. 

Malta is gay, charming, sincere. Malta is a 
touch of Spain, of France, of Italy and 
Morocco. Malta is five thousand years of 
living history and traditions, reflected in the 
Auberges of the Knights, the cathedrals, 
the neolithic remains, the paintings, tapes- 
tries, sculptures. Malta is all this and un- 
limited sunshine too—300 guaranteed sunny 
days in the year. 
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Reed Paper Group’s growth into world markef#qE 





Now rivers of paper lina; 


Pe 


Every year, millions of logs flow down Canadian rivers heading for the pulping plant 
of Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd.—a new dollar area pulp and paps 


partner of the Reed Paper Group 





expansion which the Reed Group is undertaking. Recent additic Market. Th 
A BIG STAKE include a £24 million pulp and paper mill. under construction Sting pro 


Norway; a £2 million packaging company operating throughi™'° expand a 


FOR THE REED PAPER GROUP Australia; in Italy the Group, in partnership with one of Ital the world. 


IN THE BUSTLING DOLLAR MARKETS most progressive organisations, has acquired a leading packagi 
—-that is the significance of the Group’s westward expansion. A company and is building a carton board mill. 
£37 million transaction last year brought three Canadian companies To each of these partnerships, the Reed Paper Group brings! 


—Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., the Dryden Paper _ vast technical, research and production experience. Each mem R 
Co. Ltd., and the Gulf Pulp and Paper Co.—into the partnership company, for its part, makes full use of its knowledge of ld EE 
of the Group. Thus Canada becomes the springboard for expansion — conditions and markets. 

by the Group into the huge U.S. and the growing Latin American The Reed Paper Group is now firmly established in the f@ 


arcs’ = main trading areas of the free world—the Dollar Market, 
Yet this new partnership is only a part of the global pattern of | Commonwealth, the European Free Trade Area and the Comm@Visit our star 


196] 
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Market. The next few years will see new enterprises started and For a copy of “Reed in the World”, an illustrated account of the 
existing projects developed further as part of the Group’s efforts activities of the Reed Paper Group, please write to:—Reed Paper 
{0 expand and diversify its activities in this country and all over Group, Group Publicity Department, Blackfriars House, New Bridge 
the world. Street, London, E.C.4. 


REED PAPER GROUP a world-wide partnership 


producing pulp, paper, board and packaging 


isit our stand at the Packaging Exhibition, September 5—15. 
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Nobody wins big export business just sitting at a Any BOAC Appointed Travel Agen y 


BOAC office will gladly help you. COMPAN 
desk. And nobody keeps it—unless they keep giving sales and 


i. J. Heinz 
technical service on the spot. But what’s the best way to get down on von 
to big export business fast? Take a look at the BOAC world mee. te e * a . 
Your people at all levels—chasing new business, following it up The United 


ing i —can fly anywhere in a matter of hours by — 
or seeing it completed iB y J dae De h it SPEEDS THE EXPORT DRIVE ie a 
BOAC and its associate airlines. No other airline can match it. 
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Planning by Whom? 


T is not very clear what sort of new machinery for long-term economic 
I planning the Chancellor was trying to adumbrate to trade unionists and 

employers this week, but there are indications that he may be misconceiving 
what the aims of planning should be. Possibly this was because his immediate 
audiences were not exactly the easiest people to whom to explain them. But 
it had better be said straightaway that the objective of planning should not 
be to get some “representative” committee of trade union leaders, large 
employers and establishment figures to sit down together, air their mutual 
prejudices, and strike meaningless verbal compromises with each other, in the 
hope that Britain’s economic difficulties will then somehow be rubbed away. 
On the contrary, the purpose of any effective new planning machinery should 
be to diminish the practical power of some of these organised groups, and to 
increase the influence over public policy and attitudes of what might be called 
the economic technocrats. 

Everybody who has studied the way in which various nations’ economic policies 
have been run since the war knows who these economic technocrats are, They 
are men who think and operate in terms of (sometimes infuriatingly glib) 
production targets and planned efficiency drives ; they play something of the role 
in some nations’ affairs that time-and-motion-study men play in some individual 
factories ; and they have some of the disadvantages and drawbacks of those 
stopwatch men. Any organisation in which they have too much authority or 
prestige can become rather soulless; and even at quite an early stage their 
extreme worship of figures can look more than a little absurd. One should always 
be ready to grin at such announcements as a recent one from Japan that “ the 
Government, at a Cabinet conference held in December, 1960, decided to set 
the 1961 target of the nation’s real economic growth at 9.2 per cent.” The 
planning technocrats can also make big mistakes. Yet the fact remains that 
several successful countries in Europe—not merely France, which is the case 
everybody talks about now—have clearly expanded their economies more quickly 
because men who try to guide governments’ policies with both eyes on these 
statistical production targets are in positions of public influence. 

In Britain, our nearest equivalent to men with the chance (and with sufficient 
access to economic information) to act as such technocrats are some civil servants 
hidden from public gaze in the Treasury and possibly some officials in the Bank 
of England. Britain, like Europe but unlike America, has the advantage that 
if the Government has any ideas about how to influence the economy, it can put 
those ideas fairly quickly into legislative and budgetary effect ; our parliamentary 
system is superior to America’s congressional system in that respect. But the 
difficulty in Britain has so far been that the climate of opinion has been peculiarly 
unfavourable to the economic technocrats. Blame for this must be laid on almost 
every section of what might be called opinion-forming people in our national 
life. Among Britain’s “ establishment ” and among parliamentary backbenchers, 
the desire for productive efficiency is very far from being a driving force. 
Whenever it is proposed to extend a factory in a booming industrial area, there 
are protests that the proper sites for such ventures are those where 4 or § per 
cent of unemployed local workers need jobs rather than those where production 
costs will be lowest ; and whenever it is proposed to build a new works in an 
undeveloped part of the country, angry leading articles declare that it will spoil 
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some local villagers’ or yachtsmen’s or nearby gentlemen- 
farmers’ view. British trade unions, too, have never allowed 
themselves to recognise that the only way in which real wages 
can be raised is by raising real production ; they are much 
more eager to try to get money wages increases far in advance 
of productivity increases, and their “‘ examinations ” of the 
ways in which they themselves hold production back always 
tail off in the end into explanations that they need do nothing 
because other people are holding back production too. Indus- 
trialists do not welcome surveys of ways in which their own 
particular industries might be improved ; they regard such 
criticisms as libels, and complain that for official bodies to 
publish them is insulting and unfair. Finally, the Government 
has hitherto—or, at least, until recently—opposed the publica- 
tion of target figures for economic growth, apparently because 
it fears public criticism if these targets are not hit. 


Public Sector Planning 


HE first advance that has been made in the last few 

months is that the Government seems to have been con- 
verted into viewing the publication of production targets with 
more favour. It seems probable that, following the recent 
Plowden report, it is now going to make some attempt to plan 
or project its own public expenditure programmes for some 
five years ahead ; and that it will do the same, within very 
broad limits, with the investment programmes of the national- 
ised industries. When its dissertation on this “ public sector 
plan ” appears, some sort of proviso is likely to be made that 
the plan will only make sense if national production can be 
raised by an average of, say, 3 per cent a year over this period. 
Once such a figure is published, it could have the important 
psychological effect that political argument will be centred on 
the steps that are needed to achieve it ; indeed, the Opposition 
is likely to say that the target should be set higher, and that 
might i impose some obligation upon the Opposition to devise 
its policies in a way that would seek to persuade people that 
it was production-minded too. At the same time it would 
be logical if the annual Economic Survey and the Chancellor’s 
Budget speech dropped back into the habit of forecasting what 
sort of increase in production it seems reasonable to aim at 
in the year immediately ahead ; and in conjunction with this 
the Government might at last begin to plant in the public 
mind the sort of figure which annual increases in earnings 
(i.e. in total earnings, including piece-rate earnings, not merely 
basic wage rates) must not surpass if the country is not to 
plunge into inflation. The Chancellor has started on this last 
exercise with his plea for a wages pause: public opinion is 
being told that the safe immediate increase in wage rates is 
nought. Although the immediate expostulating reaction of the 
TUC has been to issue statements about how wicked the Chan- 
cellor is, it is noteworthy that the main practical reaction of 
individual unions has been to slow negotiations over their own 
wage claims down, to take a later place in the queue. 

These fairly long strides towards more public planning can 
be achieved without any changes in Whitehall’s administrative 
machinery, without setting up any new outside committee. 
The Chancellor’s and the Federation of British Industries’ 
idea of setting up a new two-tier committee (consisting of 
about twenty-five businessmen and trade unionists in a top 
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council, with an “ office”’ of economic technocrats beneath 
them) is relevant to a different problem: to whether Britain 
should be prodded into what might be called “ indicative 
planning ” for the private sector of the economy as well. If 
this is to be done, it is important that the economic technocrats 
should do most of the estimating work, and (even if they are 
nominally called subordinate to the businessmen and trade 
unionists) exert most of the real influence. The French system 
of’ planning (which is excellently described in a recent 


_ pamphlet by Political and Economic Planning*) has arranged 
this division of power rather well. 


It deserves close study. 


The French Model 


HE French Commisariat Général au Plan, which was the 
“Totainchitd of M. Jean Monnet shortly after the war, at 
present has a total staff of 140 people ; it comes under the 
Minister of Finance, but it is not incorporated into his depart- 
ment. These technocrats are now in the throes of drawing 
up France’s fourth Four Year Plan. At the beginning of last 
year they produced alternative sketches of what would be 
the likely increases in demand in various sectors of the French 
economy if production between 1962 and 1966 rose by 3 per 
cent, or 43 per cent, or 6 per cent a year. After considering 
the various sketches and reports, the government ordered 
the Commisariat to prepare its final plan on the basis of a 
target of 5 per cent annual growth. It was felt that “ the 
6 per cent version seemed to imply a vulnerable balance of 
payments, and therefore appeared a little over-ambitious.” 
The Commisariat then drew up its detailed plan of likely 
increases in demand on this basis and submitted it to its 
twenty-five Modernisation Commissions. Each commission 
consists of some thirty or fifty unpaid volunteers, drawn from 
heads of big firms, trade union leaders and government 
officials. Twenty of them deal with different industries or 
branches of social activity (e.g., chemicals, energy, housing, 
education, etc.) ; and five deal with problems that are common 
to all sectors (e.g., manpower, research and regional planning). 

The Modernisation Commissions play a secondary role 
in the plan. For example, they check the Commisariat’s 
“assumptions regarding the evolution of technological co- 
efficients and the progress of productivity,” and examine how 
far the investment intentions of private industry make it likely 
that production of different things will be available to meet 
the expected increases in demand in the different sectors. 
To some extent, the mere publication of these estimates helps 
to divert investment into what the planners think are likely 
to be the right places ; the Commisariat’s plan extends “to 2 
nation-wide scale the market surveys made by each single 
firm.” But the French government also has pretty extensive 
powers both over its wide sector of nationalised industry and 
over private industry—for example, it gives special tax incet- 
tives and provides capital on favourable terms—to encourage 
investment to take place in sectors where the plan suggests 
that expansion is particularly desirable. 

How far does a similar system seem desirable here ? The 
idea of “ extending to a nationwide scale the market surveys 
made by each single firm” has everything to recommend it 


* PEP, Vol. XXVII, No. 454, 31 pages, §s. 
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It could have all sorts of practical and psychological advan- 
tages: in concentrating people’s attention on industries that 
ought to be growing (instead of reserving public concern for 
uneconomic industries that are rightly declining), and perhaps 
even in providing some yardstick of possible annual increases 
in total demand against which wage claims can sensibly be 
discussed in each industry. It is more doubtful whether 
Britain should also adopt the idea of using tax and credit incen- 
tives (presumably, in Britain, selective investment allowances 
and some government loans) to guide investment in the 
directions that the planners think are going to be profitable. 
But this would partly depend on who and what the plan- 
formulating body in Britain was. 


An important feature of the French system is that the 
Modernisation Commissions, on which employers and trade 
union leaders sit, do not draw up the plans or projections of 
demand themselves. To let them do so in Britain would be 
disastrous ; if, for example, a group of employers and union 
leaders in shipbuilding were asked to estimate their future 
market, they would certainly come up with a wildly over- 
optimistic guess and say that it was essential they should have 
government aid to put them into a position to satisfy it. But 
the matter is different when some outside body like the Com- 
misariat Général makes the original estimate, and interested 
bodies of employers and trade unionists merely pass comments 
on technical difficulties attached to it; if, for example, a 
British planning body estimated that the demand for new 
houses was bound to increase, there might be some advantage 
in getting builders and building trade unionists to discuss 
ways in which the supply of them could be helped to rise. 
What form, therefore, should Britain’s master-planning body, 
its equivalent of the Commisariat Général, take ? 


What Board for Britain? 


HE idea seems to have taken root in Britain that French 
Z experience has shown that any Planning Board’s staff 
should be “quite distinct and independent from the Treasury.” 
This may well be a mistake. M. Monnet, it should be noted, 
formed France’s Commisariat Général at a time when he was 
in a position to build up more influence and expertise in an out- 
side body than the French Treasury at that time could com- 
mand. In Britain, however, the expertise and the power are 
already vested in the Treasury. Any entirely new body that 
was set up would be likely to find its authority overshadowed 
and its importance diminished thereby. . One’s fear is that 
a completely outside body might in time either repeat the 
relative inefficacy of the Cohen Council (which was also at 
first provided with a fairly high-powered research staff), or 
else (which would be much worse) might become a pressure 
group for some of the protectionist measures that would be 
favoured by its top council of businessmen and trade unionists. 
To say this is not to deny that there would be some disadvan- 
tages in completely rigid Treasury control of any. planning 
machinery. The traditional anonymity of Treasury civil ser- 
vants is a disadvantage ; any planning staff should preferably 
have a well-known and forceful national figure as director. 
There may also be some substance in a point made by The 
Observer last week: that the Treasury is always liable to be 
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“more concerned with immediate financial objectives ” than 
with giving a real impetus to growth. In addition, the Trea- 
sury is a monstrously over-swollen department already, and 
if important new functions were loaded on to it, it might be 
more than ready to burst. 


Readers of The Economist will know what our own solution 
would be. We have often argued that the Treasury should 
now be split under two Cabinet Ministers. The more senior 
of them—to be called either Minister for the Economy, or 
the First Lord of the Treasury (at present a nominal post 
held by the Prime Minister), or Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
should be in charge of general economic policy. The British 
equivalent of the Commisariat Général au Plan could then 
be vested in his department. If, in order to ensure some 
continuity when ministers change, his top civil servant were 
called a director-general instead of a permanent secretary, and 
was encouraged to be a less anonymous and more national 
figure than civil servants usually are, and was allowed to make 
public speeches stating his own views (like the Governor of 
the Bank of England, only more so), so very much the better. 
The second and slightly less senior Cabinet Minister in the 
Treasury—to be called either Minister for the Budget, or 
Minister of Finance, or Chancellor of the Exchequer—should 
then be responsible for narrower financial operations and for 
exercising an efficiency audit over government expenditure: 
it should also be his job to introduce the annual budget and 
Finance Bill, but he should be required to cast it in a form 
that exerted whatever degree of reflationary or deflationary 
pressure the Minister for the Economy thought desirable at 
that time. 


Each year, it seems more clear that Britain will eventually 
have to move towards this sort of ministerial reform. At 
present, however, for various reasons of entrenched interest 
and amour propre, there is no prospect that it will be under- 
taken. In the interim, therefore, the best course might be for 
the Chancellor, working through normal Treasury machinery, 
to draw up and publish a plan for public sector expendi- 
ture in the next four. to five years—acting initially on the 
assumption that gross national product can be made to increase 
by an average of, say, some 3 per cent a year. An Economic 
Planning or Estimating Board, whose director should be 
allowed much more freedom to make public declarations of 
aims than other civil servants are, should then be set up, but 
more closely linked to the Treasury than the Chancellor 
suggested this week ; its first job should be to estimate what 
will be the state of demand in various sectors of the economy 
by 1966 or 1967, which industries should be declining by 
then and which expanding, and what will be the requirements 
for such things as exports and skilled labour and wage restraint, 
if the 3 per cent annual target is to be achieved without 
inflation or balance of payments difficulties. If a council of 
employers and trade unionists could then be persuaded to pass 
comments on these estimates, and sometimes even set its seal 
of approval on them, this would be an additional advantage. 
Between this sort of system and the system of joint FBI-TUC 
seniority that the Chancellor seemed to be adumbrating this 
week, there are many graduations. But, in general, the more 
that influence is exerted by economic technocrats, and the 
less by organised industrial groups, the better ; it would be 
a bad mistake to give too much planning power to those who, 
to some extent, need to be planned against. 
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Facing East 


Western attitudes to the Berlin crisis suggest that 
the soldiers are preparing to negotiate, and 
the politicians to fight 


load of British armoured cars) to west Berlin may or 

may not make sense in terms of raising public morale 
in the city. In hard military terms, it makes no sense at all. 
The presence of these reinforcements is a negligible factor in 
the number of hours that the west Berlin garrisons (now some- 
12,500 men) could resist attack ; the net result of their move- 
ment has therefore been a slight loss to the western capacity 
to conduct a delaying conventional action west of the Elbe. 
Indeed, it might logically be concluded on both sides of the 
iron curtain that the very act of putting still more troops into 
the Berlin bag means that Nato does not apprehend any more 
serious operations this autumn. Unfortunately, military dis- 
positions are not always logical: reinforcements arrived in an 
equally indefensible Hongkong shortly before the Japanese 
attack in 1941. 

This week’s movement seems, however, to be the first false 
step (and a minor one) which Nato has made in the immediate 
crisis. If General Norstad is in a weaker position than he 
should be, it is the result of political decisions taken several 
years ago. Contingency planning in western Europe for any 
emergency short of the outbreak of a major nuclear war 
has to make the most of limited, and sometimes entirely 
sketchy, resources. But the soldiers had better now work 
out calmly what the contingencies to be guarded against are. 

Western military calculations have to take account of four 
conceivable developments arising out of Soviet actions in the 
coming months. The first is the simple resumption of the 
land blockade against west Berlin. The riposte favoured in 
some quarters in Washington and Paris is to call the Russian 
bluff and send a column, or columns, along the access routes 
to the city. The argument is that either the Russians and 
east Germans will not open fire (thus allowing the blockade 
to be lifted) or that, if they do, they will be universally judged 
to have precipitated a general conflict. This may well be 
fallacious: for a start, there are more ways of blocking a 
hundred miles of road than by opening fire on a convoy. The 
western column would most probably find itself having to 
start the shooting. This would hardly be a solution. 

The second and even grimmer contingency would arise if 
overt Soviet and east German efforts were made to prevent 
an airlift to Berlin: to be effective this kind of Soviet obstruc- 
tion would have to go beyond such semi-passive means as 
jamming radar or buzzing aircraft. In such a situation the 
communist block would be much more likely to put itself 
demonstrably in the wrong with uncommitted opinion. But 
if Mr Khrushchev chose to accept this diplomatic consequence 
he would still be able to confront the West with the hard 
reality of its guarantee to protect west Berlin without the 
nuclear monopoly which it still possessed when the obligation 
was last fulfilled in 1948-49. For the West to force its way into 
Berlin against really determined resistance would require two 
to three years of total mobilisation (and arms production) and 
a concurrent and improbable undermining of the whole Soviet 


"Tie despatching of 1,500 American troops (and a train- 


strategic position in central Europe. Certainly, no immediate 
reinforcement of Nato with conventional forces can affect this 
western predicament in the slightest. 

The third and grimmest contingency would arise if the 
Red Army, instead of standing impregnably on the defensive, 
were in fact planning a deliberate advance westward: the “ try- 
on” conventional attack which, in a situation of nuclear 
balance, some Russians might believe would not draw down 
nuclear retaliation by the United States. Such a move could 
be prompted by: long-term Soviet calculations of the duration 
of the communist block’s superiority in missiles ; or it could 
come about (on the lines of the Austrian desire to crush Serbia 
in 1914) as part of a determined policy to destroy west German 
power before the irredentist groups there feel strong enough, 
through the possession of nuclear arms, to precipitate and 
exploit a major uprising in the east. 

Fortunately this contingency does not at present look a very 
likely one, and it is fairly clear what precautions the West 
should take to guard against it. The key military factor to 
note here is that, in normal circumstances, the Warsaw Pact 
command does not possess sufficient reliable divisions outside 
the Soviet Union to undertake an operation of this magnitude 
against even the patchy screen of 214 Nato divisions in the 
central European theatre. A rough and unsteady parity is now 
in being. The Red Army’s 10 armoured and 10 mechanised 
divisions stationed in east Germany would need to be supple- 
mented by a further 20 or more divisions from Russia itself 
to upset the balance. If the east German, Polish and Czech 
divisions did no more than restrain civilian uprisings and 
sabotage they would perform all that Marshal Koniev probably 
expects of them: even so, further Soviet divisions would have 
to be deployed to protect communication lines and hold down 
other satellites like the Hungarians. 


oo the Soviet Union undertook a westward push of 
this kind, it would need, on the experience of the closing 
stages of the second world war and of the Korean war, a 
minimum superiority of three to two in divisions along the 
front, and a superiority of something like five to one in the 
decisive sectors. (This is based on Captain Liddell Hart’s 
calculations.) If the basic Nato defending forces were at full 
strength, well trained and properly mobile, they could be 
expected to give a good account of themselves against anything 
less than a sustained Russian build-up. There can be legiti- 
mate doubts whether General Norstad’s forces (including the 
three British divisions) are in quite this resilient condition 
as they stand: but this is an argument for supplying them with 
the technicians and specialist categories that they now lack, 
not for supplementing them with hastily assembled scratch 
formations—which the Russians can always match two or 
three times over and far more quickly. 

Something of this kind appears to have been the British 
argument in Nato counsels up to now: if minor reinforcements 
are sent to the British Army of the Rhine in the next few weeks 
it will be as a local precaution, not a major supplement. In 
no circumstances should any movements be presented in such 
a way that the Russians would then feel obliged and justified 
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in moving more divisions of their own into east Germany, 
thereby triggering off further feverish preparations on each 
side of the Elbe. A minor Russian build-up because of nerves 
or fear of an east German revolt could conceivably be matched 
in the first instance by the British strategic reserve (including 
its new armoured elements) and by such forces as General 
de Gaulle possesses on his side of the Mediterranean. But 
Marshal Koniev must be fully aware that major Red Army 
movements across the satellite communication systems would 
be detected by allied intelligence, and that once General 
Norstad felt himself totally overmatched in conventional 
forces the definite prospect of a nuclear war would confront 
not simply Nato but the Soviet command. This possibility, in 
turn, would presumably have an influence on Mr Khrushchev’s 
own actions in and around Berlin. Since he cannot possibly 
be sure that the United States would accept defeat in con- 
ventional war in western Europe (whatever he thinks it might 
do over Berlin itself) reason must argue against his taking 
any risk of this kind. 


HE fourth contingency is perhaps the most serious of all, 
because it introduces the one major element of irration- 

ality that could upset all other calculations. This is the prospect 
of an east German uprising, either spontaneous or provoked 
by west German activists to counter an eastern move to seal off 
west Berlin entirely. There are sound psychological reasons 
why such an attempted insurrection might not receive substan- 
tial support in east Germany after the experience of 1953 and 
in the absence of any prospect that the Soviet system itself 
was in a state of turmoil and uncertainty similar to that after 
Stalin’s death. Unless Mr Khrushchev were falling from 
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power, the Soviet and east German forces could certainly 
stamp out any half-hearted rising, but two dangers would 
then arise. West German feelings would be registered in 
loud interventionist noises ; and even if actual intervention 
by the eight or so west German divisions was avoided, the 
Russians might be sufficiently alarmed to take precautionary 
action along the border, including stabs into the West to 
secure key communication points and a better defence line. 
If such a crisis were not to blow up into a general East-West 
trial of strength, it might be thought desirable to keep the 
previous build-up of forces on each side to the minimum 
and to ensure that west German forces were not too far 
forward in the western screen. 


It is logical that the West, being in the weaker military 
position in central Europe, should now avoid any heavy- 
handed preparatory steps that—by provoking the transfer of 
more Russian divisions to east Germany—would merely 
exchange a precarious balance of power in the area into total 
western conventional inferiority. As in the past, the whole 
question of western military planning in Europe is bedevilled 
by political uncertainty over the function that Nato is really 
intended to. serve. Nato’s present military posture suggests 
that the intention is to negotiate with the Soviet Union ; if 
so, the idea of negotiation on the German problem must now 
be pursued seriously and purposefully. But the western 
political posture suggests that there is no such clear intention ; 
in that case, the West faces the eventual prospect of having 
to fight for the central Europe it wants to see. To meet that 
contingency Nato, as it now stands, is evidently inadequate. 
The West must make its choice: if it does not, it will condemn 
itself to achieving neither a settlement nor its own security. 


Gi wy 
Dynamo for Diplomacy ? BIZERTAY y BERLIN 


Invoked over Bizerta, but ignored—so far— 

by the parties to the Berlin dispute, the United 
Nations mechanism is still little understood, 
and only partially used 


in puzzlement at the present preoccupations of the 
United Nations Assembly. Ninety-nine governments 

have sent representatives to this week’s special session on 
Bizerta. The dispute is a serious one, but not at first sight 
a direct threat to the safety of all mankind ; and the few days 
when Bizerta was the scene of large-scale bloodshed are now 
more than a month ago. Meanwhile, the headlines are black 
with grave talk of Berlin, and the great powers are looking 
to their arms ; but the question is not even on the agenda of 
the regular Assembly session that will open on September 19th. 
For the bewildered innocent, the cynic has a ready explana- 
tion: the Berliners are not brown enough ; the alarms of a 
couple of million white people strike no answering chord in a 
body whose predominantly non-European membership would 
respond with alacrity to a similar plaint from a non-white 
community anywhere. To some degree, this cynical view of 
the United Nations is held by a fair number of - people, 


. N innocent might be forgiven for scratching his head 


including General de Gaulle. Hence, in part, the French 
boycott of the Bizerta debate. 

Reality, however, is less simple. The Bizerta session itself 
shows that. It has not taken the shape of a headlong assault 
on France by the “ anti-colonial ” phalanx in the assembly. 
The Tunisians would have preferred a settlement achieved 
without this week’s sound and fury. The Afro-Asian resolu- 
tion has been moderately worded ; if it is not moderate enough 
to ease the embarrassment of the United States and Britain, 
that is small wonder, for their sensitivity to French reactions 
in present circumstances would make it hard for them to vote 
for any form of words other than empty pieties ; but it seems 
bound to attract a sufficiency of support, including some from 
European members. The Russians, though glad enough of 
the openings the Bizerta debate has given them for general 
denunciation of all foreign bases, have publicly complained 
of the Afro-Asians’ moderation ; while Mr Adlai Stevenson, 
although arguing that the chances of a direct settlement would 
be better if no resolution were passed, has supported the 
substance of the Tunisian case. 

The Bizerta debate, then, is not fresh evidence that the 
UN assembly is merely a forum for Afro-Asian diatribes 
against the West, with the Soviet group gleefully exploiting 
these ructions. It is evidence to the contrary. And if more 
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evidence were needed, it is amply to be found in the record 
of UN dealings with the Congo problem during the past year, 
the year covered by the secretary-general’s latest annual 
report. 

Mr Hammarskjéld’s measured, unemotive prose is not easy 
going. But innocent and cynic alike would find in the intro- 
duction to his report an illuminating analysis of what the 
United Nations actually is ; more, what it could be. He points 
out that the events of the year 1960-61 have brought to the 
fore two quite different concepts of the organisation’s 
character, authority and structure—concepts between which 
the member states must choose to decide its fate. 

Some, he remarks, see the UN strictly as “a static con- 
ference machinery for resolving conflicts.” Others regard it 
as “a dynamic instrument” through which governments 
should not only seek reconciliation but also “try to develop 
forms of executive action, undertaken on behalf of all 
members,” with the aim of forestalling conflicts as well as of 
resolving them after they have arisen. The “conference ” 
concept is “ firmly anchored in the time-honoured philosophy 
of sovereign national states in armed competition.” The 
dynamic concept takes the traditional notion of a diplomatic 
conference only as a starting point, “‘ envisaging the possibility 
of continued growth.” 

Naturally, he continues, those who would restrict the UN 
to a traditional conference role tend to “side-step the 
mandatory nature of the decisions by the Security Council,” 
to oppose “a gradual increase in the weight of decisions of the 
General Assembly,” and even to refuse “to shoulder the 
financial consequences of a decision.” Equally naturally, they 
resent the development of the secretary-general’s office in cases 
when, having been instructed to carry out decisions of the 
council or assembly, but being unable to get full and timely 
guidance from those organs, he himself “has had to shoulder 
responsibility for certain limited political functions.” Again, 
the conference concept leads its adherents to see no need for 
the Charter’s insistence on the exclusively international 
character of the secretariat as a whole. In the field of economic 
aid, the same concept sustains a preference for bilateralism. 


R HAMMARSKJOLD shows cogently that this static confer- 
M ence concept cannot be made to fit either the letter or the 
spirit of the Charter, while the dynamic concept can. He points 
out that it is up to the member governments to decide which 
course the organisation is to follow ; but he feels bound to 
give warning that 

those whose reactions to the work of the organisation hamper 
its development, or reduce its possibilities of effective action, may 
have to shoulder the responsibility for a return to a state of 
affairs which governments had already found too dangerous after 
the first world war. : 
If a fault may be found in his analysis. it is his tendency to 
classify governments as adherents to either the dynamic or 
the static concept. Are there not many who are divided in 
their own minds ? It is all too natural for a government (and 
people) to favour, in principle, the protection and other 
benefits offered by a developing organisation, while resisting, 
in practice, the consequential restraints and demands on 
itself. ‘These mental conflicts may be traced in present atti- 
tudes to the Berlin problem—to which Mr Hammarskjéld 
refers briefly. 
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Realistically, he does not press any claim to a central 
position in the matter for the United Nations, but at the 
same time he insists that, if peace is threatened, it cannot 
be denied the “right to make its voice heard.” One may 
deduce that “ its” voice, in such a context, means essentially 
the voice of “ the majority of nations who wish to stand aside 
from the big-power conflicts.” Next week, some twenty-five 
of those nations will be represented at the Belgrade con- 
ference by their heads of government or other leading person- 
alities. Three weeks later, regardless of whether there has 
been any move to put Berlin on the UN assembly’s agenda, 
the uncommitted countries’ foreign ministers and chief 
delegates will sit down in New York together with those of 
the West and of Russia ; and the topic will hardly be avoidable, 
on the floor or off it. 

In the past, the habit by which the powers concerned keep 
the Berlin controversy to themselves has been fully matched 
by the disinclination of remoter states to take any real interest 
in it. But times have changed. Active canvassing of neutral 
opinion by both parties is in full swing. Mr Nehru’s voice 
has been heard ; that of Dr Nkrumah has echoed, in a perhaps 
strained tone, from Peking, where he agreed with his hosts 
last week that a German peace treaty and “ normalisation of 
the situation in west Berlin” were of urgent importance. 
Neither party to the dispute need have any illusions that it 
could carry a resolution frankly in support of its position 
through the assembly ; but both aim at exerting leverage 
through the weight of “ uncommitted ” opinion. 


N EITHER Berlin nor the United Nations will benefit if the 
assembly is used only as a sounding board for familiar 
recriminations. If a discreeter line is taken, it might provide 
the occasion for quiet Soviet-western contacts of a kind that 
would not offend against French scruples about negotiating 
under pressure (it may be recalled that it was after informal 
talk between UN delegates that the Soviet blockade of Berlin 
in 1948-49 was lifted). A focusing of the attention of third 
parties, whom both sides wish to stand well with, may serve 
to inhibit both from making tough moves. But does this 
represent the effective limit of a UN role in regard to Berlin ? 

Obviously the great powers cannot be physically coerced in 
such a matter by even the broadest coalition of weaker states. 
But the prospects for a solution might well be improved if 
the uninvolved nations applied themselves to working out 
auxiliary mechanisms. Supervisory and shock-absorbing 
functions have become a familiar UN chore in other areas ; so 
has the building of “ golden bridges ” over which contestants 
can withdraw, without loss of face, from over-committed 
positions. The idea of simply replacing the western garrison 
in Berlin by a UN one has been turned down by the West, and 
is not likely to be revived by Mr Khrushchev while his cam- 
paign against the secretariat continues ; but there are other 
useful forms a UN “ presence ” might take. Any such contri- 
bution by the uninvolved nations would clearly depend on a 
will to agree between the principal parties ; but the offer of the 
contribution might help that will to emerge. At all events, 
sheer dislike of the idea of a great power having to pray the 
aid of the small fry ought not to be allowed to stand in the 
way. The story of the mice who set free the entangled 
elephants has pointed a moral, in Asia at least, for well over 
two thousand years. 
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“NOTES OF THE WEEK — 





BERLIN 





Bipartite 


ERR ULBRICHT’S new restrictions on 
movement inside Berlin, announced on 
Tuesday, differ from his previous measures 
by affecting west Berliners, and the allied 
troops and administrators in the city, as well 
as the unfortunate east Germans. But the 
new measures are themselves of two differ- 
ent kinds, and should be treated by the 
West accordingly. Those designed to keep 
westerners out of the eastern part of the 
city (by reducing the number of crossing 
points, and by requiring west Berliners to 
buy entry permits from so far non-existent 
travel offices) are objectionable on grounds 
of humanity, and ‘because it is contrary to 
reason that a city should be cut rigidly in 
two in this way. But the battle for Berlin 
as one city was fought and lost in 1948, 
when the elected assembly of the city was 
forced to withdraw to the western sectors, 
and the administration was cut in two. 
Since then, it has always been in the 
communists’ power to choose where they 
would tolerate what had become the fiction 
of one Berlin, and where they would ride 
roughshod over it. The sector boundary 
has now been turned, de facto, into a state 
frontier of the hermetic kind favoured by 
communist -governments.. These actions 
can be protested against, but in fact they 
have to be accepted. 


Of the measures announced on Tuesday, 
the really unacceptable one is the “ warn- 
ing” to people on the western side of the 
barricades to keep a hundred yards away 
from the boundary. Presumably the. allies 
will tell Herr Ulbricht that what happens 
in west Berlin, even fifty yards within it, 
is no concern of his, and the west Berliners 
that they are free to go peaceably where 
they want in their own sector. The West’s 
primary interest remains to protect the in- 
tegrity of, and their own access to, west 
Berlin. This also makes it necessary to look 
with a wary eye on the Russian note 
received on Wednesday, which complains 
about the “ abuse ” of the air traffic to and 
from Berlin. By allowing east Berlin to be 
sealed off, the Russians have deprived 
themselves of a ground for concerning them- 
selves with who visits west Berlin and who 
does not. The freedom of the air corridors, 
unlike what happens in east Berlin, cannot 
be accepted as lying within communist 
jurisdiction, even de facto. Here is a potent 
source of trouble to come. 

In their notes to Moscow on August 17th, 
the allies said that Herr Ulbricht’s actions 
had violated the quadripartite status of 
Berlin. The Russian reply of August 20th 
retorted that the quadripartite status had 


already been eroded by the setting up of a 


separate political and economic system in. 


west Berlin. It is by now somewhat academic 
to argue about who started the process of 
pulling Berlin apart at the seams. Bipartite 
in fact, if not in theory, it now is. The West 
can hardly much longer escape the obvious 
necessity of seeking a new agreement, safe- 
guarding the part of Berlin that has been 
under its protection for the last dozen years, 
‘in place of the uncertain protection afforded 
by the old. quadripartite arrangements. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


Itch and Edge 


S it, or is it not, “one last effort” ? At 

Geneva, Mr Dean and Mr Ormsby- 
Gore are resuming the attempt to agree on 
a treaty effectively banning nuclear weapon 
tests. Since midsummer; when the 
Russians dug in on the “troika” line, the 
talks have been at a standstill. There is 
no indication of any Anglo-American 
retreat from the argument that a three- 
headed inspecting staff as demanded by Mr 
Tsarapkin would mean a built-in veto that 
could turn “inspection” into a farce. 
President Kennedy has said that he expects 
the new round of talks to be decisive. He 
has had a gloomy report from the team of 
scientists whom he had asked to study the 
possibility that Russia might stage secret 
test explosions, during the present 
“unpoliced” period of voluntary absten- 
tion from tests, without being detected. His 
chief disarmament adviser, Mr McCloy, 
said on Tuesday that he simply did not 
know whether the Russians are now secretly 
exploding nuclear devices. 

Mr Khrushchev’s assertion, in his recent 
talk with Mr McCloy by the Black Sea, 
that Soviet scientists have asked for per- 
mission to test a bomb 5,000 times as 
devastating as the one dropped on 
Hiroshima, may have been meant for effect; 
but there doubtless exists a Soviet lobby in 
favour of resuming tests as well as the 
better known American one. Mr Khrush- 
chev says he told his nuclear scientists that 
if the Americans, who were “ itching” to 
resume testing, did so, they would be free 
to follow suit. 

There is admittedly force in the argument 
that Russia may get a dangerous edge over 
the West if it can get away with secret tests 
while other powers continue to tie their 
own hands. It is less easy to calculate what 


technical advantage there would be for the 
West in a general resumption to outweigh 
the political odium of having initiated it. 
Mr Kennedy’s problem is to keep the nice 
calculation of edges quite separate from the 
natural itches. 


MR HEATH 


The Historic Commuter 


HE Prime Minister has probably made 
the right choice in selecting Mr 
Edward Heath, the Lord Privy Seal, to 
conduct Britain’s negotiations with the Six. 
The other possibles were Mr Maudling and 
Mr Thorneycroft. Mr Maudling had the 
overwhelming disadvantage of having been 
over the same course unsuccessfully (with a 
different brief) once before, and the creator 
of Efta would not have been exactly 
happy presiding over its liquidation. 
Mr Thorneycroft is one-of the most en- 
thusiatic Europeans in the Cabinet, but does 
not have the close relationship with the 
Prime Minister which is enjoyed by Mr 
‘Heath. A high degree of mutual congeni- 
ality and confidence between Prime 
Minister and the leader of the British 
delegation is essential, since at every stage 
of the negotiations a heavy burden of 
responsibility will rest on Mr Macmillan 
personally. Mr Heath also has the advantages 
of being held in high esteem by the leaders 
of the Six, while enjoying the confidence 
of most members of his own party who 
regard him rightly as a convinced but not 
a fanatical Euro- 
pean ; some Tory 
backbenchers 
would have sus- 
pected Mr Thor- 
neycroft as being 
too “ fanatical” 
from the start. 
Mr Heath’s posi- 
tion as minister in 
charge of Euro- 
an affairs, which 
has held since 
F July last year, has 
Mr Heath: convinced Se ”- 
familiarise himself with the complexiti 
of the European situation. Finally, while 
he was Conservative chief whip, he dis- 
played gifts of tact, persuasiveness and 
toughness combined—all of which will be 
needed in the negotiations that lie ahead; 
and since he has been a cabinet minister he 
has emerged as an adept simplifier of com- 
plicated issues. One doubt about the 
appointment is whether the Prime Minister 
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has been wise to decide that Mr Heath 
should still discharge his normal duties at 
the Foreign Office while the negotiations 
proceed, and remain as Foreign Office 
spokesman in the Commons. The fact that 
. Mr Heath’s desk in London will still be at 
the Foreign Office may heighten the impres- 
sion that the negotiations have been 
“ given” to that department ; some other 
departments may not be too pleased with 
that. But in the long term Mr Heath has 
been accorded an opportunity to associate 
his name in history with a momentous 
change of direction in British policy ; and 
in the short term, if he is successful, he will 
find himself well in the running for the 
leadership of the party. 

Brussels is Britain’s preferred venue for 
the talks which may open late next month. 
This would be a convenient centre for 
Mr Heath, given that his duties in the 
Commons are to remain ; commuting by air 
between London and Brussels should not 
be too arduous. When Mr Heath is in 
London his functions as head of the delega- 
tion are likely to be discharged by a senior 
civil servant. That will be a particularly 
important appointment too. 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


Muffled Report 


ag year the annual report of the TUC’s 
general council contained some remarks 
on unofficial strikes and shop stewards: they 
were much criticised by people outside the 
unions for excessive caution, but it was said 
that this was only a preliminary report and 
that the sequel would show that the central 
body of the trade union movement was at 
last getting to grips with its most threaten- 
ing problem. This year’s report, which 
will be the nucleus for debates at the 1961 
congress at Portsmouth on Monday week, 
contains that sequel: the general council 
almost apologises for having almost spoken 
plainly last year, and the subject is let drop 
with a vague promise of further discussion. 
The highly pertinent discussions organised 
by the Minister of Labour between em- 
ployers and unions in the motor industry 
are not mentioned, because they were 
formally outside the TUC’s machinery. In 
fact the answer is a lemon, and a squashed 
one at that. 

Elsewhere in the report, thirteen pages 
on the encouragement of the arts by trade 
unions wind up with the conclusion that 
the TUC as such can do nothing. And, 
after setting out the potential advantages of 
a new central body for trade union educa- 
tion, the general council state that they 
“would wish to reconsider their recom- 
mendations, even though they were accept- 
able to a majority, should they be questioned 
by any significant minority.” Here the 
leaders of the TUC are hugging to them- 
selves the doctrine of their own assumed 
impotency: without effective unanimity 
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they feel that they can do nothing. The 
general council can advise, but not com- 
mand: congress can instruct the general 
council, but it has no means of ensuring 
that its instructions are carried out. Some- 
times, this may be a good thing. In explain- 
ing why they took no action following last 
year’s congress vote for unilateral nuclear 
disarmament, the general council say that 
“it was thought that the time was not 
opportune for further steps to be taken.” 
No doubt, too, the unions have more urgent 
uses for their money than subsidising the 
theatre. But it makes one wonder where 
the trade union movement is to get its 
leadership from. 

Perhaps the general impression that 
emerges from all this is too gloomy. 
Although the Portsmouth congress the week 
after next is certainly going to pass angry 
notions against the Chancellor’s wage pause, 
the leadership hardly seems in an embattled 
mood to demand a showdown with the Cabi- 
net. The general council’s report apparent- 
ly went to press too early for it to take.credit 
for its success in persuading the executives 
of the two warring unions—the Shipwrights 
and the Boilermakers—to make some pro- 
gress towards joining forces. Disputes 
between these unions have been a main 
cause of demarcation disputes in shipyards, 
and if the TUC has succeeded in abolishing 
craft demarcation with the fusing of the 
two bodies, it has done a most useful thing. 
Towards the Electrical Trades Union, also, 
the TUC is preparing to act with firmness ; 
the Portsmouth congress will open with the 
ETU being expelled—which presumably 
means that other unions can _ recruit 
electricians—until such time as the union’s 
communist leadership either reforms itself 
or admits itself voted out of office.. One can 
therefore still have some hopes that Mr 
George Woodcock’s period of office as 
general secretary will see the TUC start to 
do the things it should be doing. But this 
year’s stodgy annual report is a setback to 
those who had pitched such hopes very high. 


THE AMERICAS 


Tender Feelers 


D R FRONDIZI’S brief meeting with Major 
Guevara last Friday has set a swarm 
of military men buzzing round the Argen- 
tinian president’s ears. He was forced, on 
Monday, to defend himself in a broadcast 
that reaffirmed his government’s opposition 
to communism, but gave little indication of 
what passed between him and Cuba’s 
Argentinian-born minister of industry. The 
rush to the microphones shows again how 
hard it is for any Latin American political 
leader to act against the prejudices of his 
armed services. But Dr Frondizi’s willing- 
ness to see Major Guevara is evidence of 
the concern, shared by most responsible 
Latin Americans, however anti-communist, 
to foster whatever signs there may be of a 
détente between the United States and 
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Cuba. Attempts at mediation have been 
repulsed by both sides before now ; it is 
just possible that Cuba, at least, is no longer 
in so militant a mood, 

The return of the hijacked Electra in 
exchange for a Cuban patrol boat was a 
welcome hint of a return to reason. Dr 
Castro acted wisely and quickly in dis- 
sociating himself from other, non-Cuban, 
feats of sky piracy. And although Major 
Guevara found himself unable to sign the 
declaration of Punta del Este on August 17th 
(despite the removal of the clause about 
honest and periodic elections suggested by 
Peru), his conduct at the conference was, 


_ for the most part, shrewd and constructive. 


At one point he even seconded a resolution 
put forward by Mr Dillon. Although these 
attempts at courtesy and good sense eventu- 
ally collapsed when Major Guevara attacked 
the “ meagre objectives ” of the alliance for 
progress, and Mr Dillon looked forward to 
a change of regime in Cuba, the possi- 
bility of some sort of future accommodation 
did not, for once, seem entirely out of the 
question. With his economy slipping to- 
wards bankruptcy, Dr Castro may put out 
feelers to the West. Latin American leaders 
as adroit as Dr Frondizi recognise the folly 
of treating these feelers roughly. 


EGYPT 


Brave Heresy 


OR writing and printing.a controversial 

article in Cairo’s weekly paper Al Mus- 
sawar, its editor, Mr Mohamed Fikry Abza, 
has been dismissed by presidential decree. If 
there is anything remarkable in this it is not 
that Mr Abza was punished but that his 
article appeared at all. It was flagrantly non- 
conformist, envisaging a neutral federation 
of all the Arab countries, whose unification 
would be confined to armies and foreign 
policy: Israel was to be included provided 
it foreswore Zionism. This was heresy it- 
deed. But heresies of this magnitude are not 
conjured out of a vacuum, They afc 
generated in the flow of civilised conversa 
tion. Mr Abza, both poet and journalist, 
has merely given proof that the pursuit of 
ideas in his country is still a healthy 
activity. It was through a long tradition of 
intellectual liveliness that Egypt first 
acquired its authority to lead the Arab 
people. Such a tradition is precious and 
should be cherished. 


MIDDLESBROUGH 


Sunday Night, 
Monday Morning 


hae > STREET, Middlesbrough, is not 
exceptional in its way .of life, its attr 
tude to the police or its belief that colou 

people are somehow fair game for a puncl 
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up. The dingy communities and dingier 
minds that exist in a good many British 
cities are declaring themselves one by one: 
the peculiarity about Cannon Street is that 
its denizens and hangers-on succumbed to 
a stupefied hysteria last weekend in suf- 
ficient numbers to pack the stipendiary 
magistrate’s court on Monday morning and 
attract. the attention of the newspapers and 
television. Smaller stirs reach the courts, 
but not the headlines. 

The Middlesbrough authorities have been 
confident (perhaps over-confident) in their 
declarations that colour prejudice is not at 
the root of the trouble there: if this is 
accepted, it is still true that the coloured 
man, or the coloured man’s car or shop 
window, is regarded as a natural target for 
the resentment that Cannon Street directs 
at any section of society that is mildly ener- 
getic or successful—or simply different from 
itself. The police, as the immediate repre- 
sentatives of society, inevitably came in for 
a mobbing. Incited by their local harpies 
and followed by gangs of excited adoles- 
cents, the men of Cannon Street emerged at 
closing time to prove their manhood accord- 
ing to their lights. One policeman, accord- 
ing to the chief constable, was “ buried 
under screaming lunatics” ; one received a 
fractured skull, another a fractured spine. 


‘This kind of occurrence is far from unusual 


in back-street life in a number of cities ; but 
the news that this is so may now jolt some 
comfortable consciences. 

It is easy to condemn Cannon Street. It 
is very hard to discount or excuse its own 
stupidity. It is harder still to do anything 
immediate or positive (barring stiff sen- 
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tences) to bring home to it the consequences 
of its outlook and prejudices. Middles- 
brough’s experience is bound to be quoted 
to support the demands for controlling im- 
migration into this country. But before 
Britain indulges in such a confession of its 
own intolerance, the story must be looked 
atas a whole. The Irish and Jewish immi- 
grants over the past century and a half have 
been as easily identified through their 
teligion, their appearance and their habits, 
4s many West Indians and Pakistanis today: 
bully boys will always pick on someone 
when they want to. The point is that the 
gteat bulk of public opinion chose to perse- 
vere with the long process of assimilation 
and self-education: there are hopeful signs 
stow of greater tolerance for West Indians in 
London and the Midlands. It is silly to panic 
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at the sight of Cannon Street, or Price Street 
or Notting Hill: their problems and self- 
deceptions will not come to an end with an 
immigration ban. 


SCHOOL BUILDING 


Clasp for Councillors 


to Estimates Committee’s report on 
school building (HMSO, £1), published 
on Wednesday, should help to encourage 
more business-like methods by local authori- 
ties in their building projects, and more 
assistance from the Treasury and the depart- 
ments, particularly in Scotland, in avoiding 
wasteful’ delays and fluctuations in local 
programmes. Local authorities often suffer 
after economy cuts when their new pro- 
grammes are delayed and then put out for 
tendering at the height of a general building 
boom. By and large, however, the 
Ministry of Education deserves approval 
for its control over both costs and standards 
in the past ten years. One justified com- 
plaint against the Scottish Education De- 
partment concerns the rigid definition of 
minor works (under £5,000) ; despite the 
large number of small schools in Scotland, 
this looks something of an anachron- 
ism today. It is also welcome to see 
emphasis placed on the need for a general 
examination of maintenance costs. 

Progress in rationalising local authority 
building of any kind comes chiefly from 
actual example rather than exhortation. The 
committee, as might have been expected, is 
enthusiastic about the pioneering work in 
Nottinghamshire which led to the creation 
of Clasp (Consortium of Local Authorities 
Special Programme) in which a group of 
councils collaborate in both bulk purchase 
and prefabrication methods. Clasp’s 
members (almost entirely in mining 
districts) were originally attracted by Not- 
tinghamshire’s success in coping with land 
subsidence: the savings through co- 
operation are substantial both in costs (aver- 
aging IO per cent) and time. Only a few 
local authorities with annual programmes 
running at £5 million or more can make 
similar savings on their own. There is an 
optimum number of councils that Clasp 
itself could handle, but it is high time for 
ratepayers to agitate for further rational- 
isation of this kind in building and equip- 
ment. The award of the Milan triennale 
prize for design to a Clasp school should be 
spurring on the doubters. 

Further attention also needs to be given 
to the adaptability of new school buildings 
to serve more general social purposes in 
after-school hours. To keep down the cost 
of heating and maintenance there is a strong 
case for particular wings being built with 
the community centre principle in mind. 
Swimming pools and playing fields are 
obvious_extensions of this idea. Backward 
councils should study the report to see just 
how far behind the times they are lagging. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Some Go to Market 


N OT unexpectedly, the Scandinavian 
countries are divided in their atti- 
tudes to the Common Market. Last week- 
end’s meeting of the Nordic Council’s 
economic committee indicated the different 
courses each country will steer in respect of 
the Six and the Seven. Denmark’s 
attitude has been clear all the way. It is 
dictated by the Danes’ trading position. 
They export more to the Seven, but import 
more from the Six. Since Britain and 
Germany are Denmark’s chief export cus- 
tomers, her wish to enjoy the tariff reduc- 
tions within the Six is thus understandable. 

Norway is receptive to the idea of entry 
into the Common Market, but its govern- 
ment is moving with caution. On Wednes- 
day Mr Gerhardsen, the prime minister, 
once more expressed Norway’s concern to 


_ ensure some protection for its fishing 


industry and agriculture. No firm decision 
will emerge until the matter has been 
debated by the new parliament after the 
elections in September, but meanwhile a 
White Paper is being prepared on the 
motion of the old parliament. For all the 
reservations, it is likely to recommend that 
the government proceed to negotiate for 
entry into the Common Market. 
Sweden remains the odd man out. The 
statement by Mr Erlander, the Prime 
Minister, on Tuesday-reaffirms the Swedish 
decision not to sign the Rome Treaty in its 
present form. (But Mr Erlander repeated 
that Sweden would like associate member- 
ship.) Here, political considerations out- 
weigh economic ones. Sweden’s balance of 
trade is comfortable ; it is the traditional 
policy of neutrality and freedom from en- 
tangling alliances that is decisive. There is 
also a sense of loyalty to Sweden’s neigh- 
bour, Finland, whose choice is hardly free. 
The Nordic Council’s committee agreed, 
therefore, that in respect of these problems 
the member states would have to go their 
own way for a time. The courses now 
plotted suggest that two members may soon 
d themselves regrettably in isolation, 
which it will be for the European com- 
munity to find some way of tempering. 


SPAIN 


Uneasy Slumber 


r it is true, as a Spanish refugee has 
stated, that “nothing is serious in our 
country ; that is why the least serious ven- 
tures always have a chance of success,” then 
the unsuccessful attempt of a Basque resist- 
ance group to derail a train early in July 
may be treated with some gravity. 

government of General Franco did so, since: 
it did not announce the news till mid- 
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August, and then coupled the announcement 
with the reassuring statement that a number 
of arrests had been made. A similar respect 
may be accorded to the statement to Le 
Monde by Don Jaime, Duke of Segovia, 
which seems to amount to ‘a withdrawal of 
his previous renunciation of the claim to the 
throne. Being the eldest son of Alfonso 
XIII, he said, he has not and could not re- 
nounce his hereditary rights to the throne, 
though his representative also stated, on his 
behalf, that “ juridically, no pretension (to 
the throne) exists which is not the creation 
of caprice, ambition and arbitrariness.” 

The duke’s earlier statement, in which he 
broke with twenty years’ abstention from 
politics, took the form of an open letter to 
General Franco on August roth, and was 
less patently self interested. It enunciated 
a doctrine which his younger brother, Don 
Juan, the most prominent pretender to the 
throne of Spain, might have endorsed. Don 
Jaime urged the Caudillo to “ recognise the 
sacred right of the Spanish people to choose 
in the most complete peace and freedom 
the political regime which will govern 
them.” It was this letter that earned its 
author the praise of the republican veteran 
known as El Campesino, who has been 
engaged in his own epistolary exploits, send- 
ing messages to General de Gaulle and M. 
Debré assuring them of his support in their 
struggle against the right-wing rebellion in 
Algeria and its inspiration, General Franco. 
This same veteran is believed to have insti- 
gated the raid across the Franco-Spanish 
frontier into Navarre, on August 9th, which 
ended in the arrest of twelve out of the 
thirteen guerrillas. 


These happenings merely underline the 
present uncertainty of Spain about its future, 
and the strain this imposes on relations be- 
tween France and its southern neighbour. 
Whether or not General Franco will take 
the hint and make solid provision for the 
succession remains to be seen. The sleep 
he has imposed on his country since the 
end of the civil war is increasingly unquiet. 





We offer apologies to two gentlemen with 
the same name who were confused in last 
week’s issue. The portrait on page 695 
was not of Sir Douglas Harkness, the newly- 
appointed economic adviser to the govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland, but of Mr 
Douglas Harkness, the Canadian minister of 
national defence. We hope that this identi- 
fication will make amends in Ulster and in 
Ottawa for our lapse. 





Mr Harkness 


Sir Douglas 
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NATIONAL INSURANCE 


Twelve Million Benefits 


N any week, the Ministry of Pensions and 

National Insurance now pays out about 
12-million benefits and allowances. The 
Ministry’s annual report (Cmnd 1458) 
records that at the end of last year 35 
million families were receiving family 
allowances, and that the number of retire- 
ment pensioners had risen to over 54 
million. Exactly how many households 
this latter figure represents can only be 
surmised, but taking into account the other 
benefits or allowances, probably about one 
out of every two households in Britain gets 
its income supplemented each week from 
one or other of the Ministry’s schemes. In 
addition, the National Assistance Board at 
the end of last year was paying out 
1,857,000 weekly grants, over a million of 
these going to retirement pensioners. 

The cost this year of the old, in retire- 
ment pensions, is expected to be £776 
million ; the cost of the young, in family 
allowances, £134 million. A survey of the 
33 million families receiving allowances at 
the beginning of last year showed that there 
were just over 9 million children in them, 


NUMBER OF BENEFITS IN 1960 


(weekly averages or end-year figures) 
housands 
5,563 


3,544 





Retirement pensions ........... 
Families receiving allowances .. 
Sickness benefits.............4- 








AEE UNGER sis 01535 dst. d wid ne buaco 724 
Widows’ benefits and guardians’ 
RUOWENEEE . 65 ook cals st eeriy 6s 570 
Unemployment benefits ........ 190 
Disablement pensions .......... 170 
Injury benefits...............4- 60 





Industrial widows’ pensions...... 19 






including the elder or eldest child for whom 
no allowance is payable. Just over 2 million 
of these families had two children and 
therefore received 8s. a week ; at the other 
end of the scale, 112,000 families with five 
children were receiving 38s. a week and a 
further 72,000 with six or more children 
were receiving 48s. or more a week. 

This is a remarkably smooth admini- 
strative mechanism that Britain has built up 
to pump out usually rather small weekly 
sums to enormous numbers of people. What 
is lacking is a similarly smooth and un- 
political mechanism to re-examine con- 
stantly which particular rates should be 
going up, and which could go down, to 
deploy this help where it is most needed. 


THE PRESS 


Ownership in Trust? 


M* IAIN COLQUHOUN was the deputy 
editor of the News Chronicle when 
it closed down ; in a pamphlet this week* 
he offers some suggestions about altering 


* A Prosperous Press. Hobart Papers. Pub- 
lished for Institute of Economic Affairs by 
Barrie and Rockliffe. 5s. 
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circumstances in which such medium. 
circulation papers, appealing to a popular 
audience, can die even though they still have 
more than a million readers. Total revenues, 
from sales and advertising, are static or 
declining ; he thinks that by “slide-rule 
methods ” advertising agencies place adver- 
tisements mainly by going for the big 
battalions ; and costs of production are too 
high. 

“ The first thing which a really intelligent 
newspaper industry would do in this coun- 
try,” says Mr Colquhoun, “would be to 
shed some of its dependence upon adver- 
tisers.” This is not simply because adver- 
tising revenue allows papers to sell for less 
than their total cost of production ; but also 
because “ British papers are far cheaper than 
those of other countries.” “ Far cheaper ” 
may put this a bit high: the examples that 
Mr Colquhoun quotes suggest that allowing 
for purchasing power British papers are 
significantly cheaper than many on the Con- 
tinent, but not cheaper than some in the 
United States. Some people may feel he 
takes too little account of the effect of price 
elasticity—i.e. that increases in price would 
reduce circulations, at any rate for a time. 
But he says fairly that had the rise from 23d. 
to 3d. a copy come for London popular 
papers about a year earlier than it did, it 
might have wiped out the current loss that 
the News Chronicle and Star were then 
incurring. 

A significant increase in price, certainly, 
would be one way of restoring expansion in 
the revenues of the press, which could re- 
stimulate competition in the popular news- 
paper field—though this might not help the 
weaker papers for long. His idea that if 
advertising agencies drew their income from 
fees from their clients, rather than from 
commissions paid by the newspapers on the 
value of space booked, this would mean more 
careful choice of media seems less convinc- 
ing. Quite a number of agencies do: in any 
case it is not clear that more careful “ media 
research” would benefit weak papers ; it 
might merely concentrate even more advet- 
tising into mass papers that offered the best 
bargain. Finally, he proposes that the trans- 
fer of newspaper ownership should be sub- 
ject to the consent of trustees, or perhaps a 
single kind of public trustee. This, he feels, 
would prevent mergers arising from “ noth- 
ing more than short-run profit and business 
ambition.” It would also, as he recognises, 
represent a significant restriction on ordin- 
ary rights of ownership ; and not everyone 
will be as ready as he to shrug this off. Any- 
thing liable even further to deter new capital 
from entering this industry, which is already 
not financially a very attractive one, may 
weaken rather than strengthen it. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Natural Brake 


oe drama producers would 
reject, as too familiar, most of the plot 
now being acted out in Northern Rhodesia. 
In outline, it goes as follows: colonial 
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subjects demand independence ; less than 
independence is granted ; colonial subjects 
riot ; governor declares state of emergency. 
Almost any viewer could spell out what 
ought to follow ; the next step, as in so 
many similar cases in the past, is to give the 
nationalists something better. 

In Northern Rhodesia, the new constitu- 
tion keeps white politicians in power and, in 
the resulting demonstrations of protest, 
sixteen Africans have died in clashes with 
the police, hundreds have been arrested, 
schools, shops and houses have been burnt 
down, bridges have been blown, and road- 
blocks have been, set up. The United 
National Independence party (apparently 
less in control of its followers than it has 
claimed to be) has been prohibited in one 
part of the protectorate. Its leader, Mr 
Kenneth Kaunda, has launched a non- 
violent passive resistance campaign which, 
so far, seems to have been ineffectual. By 
denying the possibility of constitutional 
concessions, the Northern Rhodesian 
authorities are bolstering the power of less 
self-disciplined and _ peaceful-minded 
leaders than Mr Kaunda. 

The objection to the new constitution is 
that, according to almost everyone’s calcu- 
lations, it makes a victory for the white 
United Federal party more likely than a 
victory for anyone else. Small changes in 
the constitution could turn the chances the 
other way. If this happened, there would 
not only be the possibility of peace in 
Northern Rhodesia ; there would also be a 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


All wage-earners in the common 
market countries are protected in one 
way or another, although to varying 
degrees, against sickness, death, old age 
and unemployment; they also draw 
family allowances or survivor’s benefit. 
In the chart two types of benefit are 
compared in EEC countries and 
Britain ; but EEC wage-rates take the 
added security benefits into account. 

Family allowances granted by the 
state start only with the third child in 
West Germany (the amount shown is a 
family supplement paid by the em- 
ployer) and the second child in the 
United Kingdom ; they are paid for 
each child in the other countries. 


We UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 


V7 FAMILY SUPPLEMENTS x 
as a percentage of gross wage 
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France 
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3 For an iron and steel worker with 
2 dependent children, January /961 


Source: International Labour Review; August, 1961. 
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renewed hope that association, in some 
form or other, with Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland could be maintained. One 
reason why the British Government is slow 
to make such minor concessions, appar- 


ently, is the fact that the military force in — 


Northern Rhodesia—and indeed, all the 
Central African Federation—is. in local 
white hands ; the mention of this has so 
far been enough to weaken the knees of the 
Colonial Office. But the existence of this 
force is not such a strong bargaining 
counter for the settlers as it looks at first 
sight ; a federation preserved by military 
repression is unlikely to be a congenial 
place for the small white minority. Coming 
to terms with Mr Kaunda and his asso- 
ciates is in the best interests of all races in 
the federation. 


KENYA 
United Nationalists 


Crs like Dr Sture Linner, the head 
of the United Nations operation in the 
Congo, Mr Jomo Kenyatta of Nairobi (and, 
since Monday, of anywhere he pleases, the 
restrictions on his movement and residence 
having been lifted) finds himself saddled 
with the task of bringing nationalist factions 
together. He spent this week, his first in full 
liberty for nine years, meeting people and 
waiting for his courtiers to reach agreement 
among themselves. It is time they did. 
Kenya’s progress has been held up for move 
than a year by differences, personal and 
tribal, between the National Union and the 
Democratic Union. The absence of a leader 
possessing national authority—that is, of 
Mr Kenyatta himself—has partially excused 
the behaviour of the two parties. But Mr 


Mboya, Mr Gichuru, Mr Odinga, Mr Ngala 


and Mr Muliro now have their country and 
their Kenyatta ; and they cannot expect the 
neighbouring East African nationalists to 
wait much longer for Kenya. 

Fortunately, there were signs this week 
that the two parties might reach an accom- 
modation. People close to the Kenya 
government thought it likely that the peace 
talks designed to bring the National Union 
and the Democratic Union together may get 
somewhere. A suggested settlement was 
that the majority party, the National Union, 
would accept four ministerial posts. In 
return the minority party would agree to 
a constitutional conference this year and 
general elections in May or June, 1962. For 
the time being the post of chief minister 
would be kept open for Mr Kenyatta. Some 
kind of pledge would be given about 
European-owned land. Such a settlement 
would keep the minority Democratic Union 
in the govenment (albeit a coalition) for an- 
other year. It would also give Mr Kenyatta 
something to work on: perhaps posts could 
also be found for some of his former 
associates who have been conjured up out 
of the past to enter present-day Kenya poli- 
tics. Their power, along with Mr Ken- 
yatta’s, has been underlined by the 
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Governor’s visit to Mr Kenyatta on Tues- 
day, and by the anticipated decision to 
release the remaining detainees and to allow 
their exiled associates back into Kenya. Mr 
Kenyatta’s return seems to be having the 
same effect as the United Nations presence 
in the Congo: both have more work ahead. 





F all the public employees pausing in 

the wages queue after the Chancellor’s 
moratorium, the firemen are among the 
most strongly and most  militantly 
unionised: their case for a wage increase 
is not an idle one. Bri t the 
country are under establishment by a total 
of 2,000 men, while-fire losses—and. deaths 
—rise steadily from year to year. The basic 
pay on entry is {11 for a 56-hour week 
(although much of this may be spent wait- 
ing for some to happen rather than in 
actual work). The last improvement in pay 
and conditions of work in 1955 showed an 
immediate increase in recruitment and— 
more important—a sharp drop in the wast- 
age rate. Firemen can point to advertise- 
ments for dustmen or traffic wardens pro- 
mising a higher initial wage than they get: 
they also remember the rises given to 
policemen last year to help recruiting, — 
The joint council for the fire brigades 
negotiates a national wage rate which is 
generally uniform for the whole country 





Leader (Mr John Horner, right) and member 


(although Birmingham, Coventry and Lon- 
don have succeeded in working in small 
local differentials under various disguises). 
But now the cat has been put firmly among 
the pigeons by the proposal of the London 
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County Council—before the Chancellor’s 
appeal—to pay a further local differential 
amounting to £4 1s. 6d. more than other 
brigades: Middlesex offered 32s. 6d. on a 
similar basis. But these increases have not 
in fact been paid in the face of union re- 
sistance. The union pointed out that some 
brigades in the London region were even 
weaker than the LCC one, and that they 
would be drained of all their men by such 
a decision: they mustered some Edinburgh 
firemen who actually said they would move 
to London if this happened. They also 
argued that fire brigades often operate in 
each other’s areas, and that it would be 
anomalous for men facing the same duties 
and dangers to be getting different rates 
of pay. No. doubt a number of local 
authorities would like to put up their fire- 
men’s wages—if only to safeguard local 
houses and factories. If they did so it would 
be a serious breach in the Chancellor’s wage 
front; but it is hard to see what he could 
do to stop the use of the block grant system. 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


Challenge and Response 


N= is the swarming season for over- 
seas students to Britain.. The next 
few weeks will see an airlift here of 1,200 
Nigerians alone. At London airport, Liver- 
pool and Southampton, British Council 
couriers are ‘almost. daily. gathering in 
young travellers. Of the 50,000 students 
from abroad getting higher education in this 
country the Council cares directly for some 
9,000 and arranges educational courses for 
many more. The bulk of those in its charge 
are from Commonwealth, colonial, African 
and Asian countries. As more. countries 
obtain independence the number of students 
grows. So does the problem of housing 
them. But this task at home of providing 
for impressionable scholars from countries 
still in transition is only a facet of a much 
bigger challenge abroad. 

For nearly every student who comes to 
Britain there are hundreds in his native 
land who 4afe clamouring for education 
either in the English language or in tech- 
nical subjects that are most easily learnt 
from English textbooks. In response the 
British Council has refined its general cul- 
tural functions to a point where educational 
service is its main activity. In this guise 
it has branched out tremendously in India. 
Pakistan, Nigeria and West Africa, It has 
opened shop in the Congo, and is going into 
Senegal and Mali, whose French-speaking 
people need some English if they are to 
commune with their English-speaking 
neighbours. Now that English has become 
the predominant international language 
there is simply no end to the places where 
the Council is invited—indeed, implored— 
to go. 

Here at home the outstanding problem 
of accommodating overseas students should 
to some extent be met by the government’s 
grant of £3 million for hostels. The first 
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hee eeente Snes eet eee 
of Commons by Mr. Sandys on August 3rd. 
One must hope that the phan ond oe 
abroad are not going to be cut down in the 
present attack on overseas expenditure. 
The Council’s work took years to recover 
from the severe budgetary cuts of 19§1. 
But its destiny then was not so clearly 
marked. Today it is working the, richest 
language mine in the world and was never 
in a better way to gain friends for this 
country. 


PAN-AFRICA 


Whi te Cement 


CONOMIC unity in Africa, if it comes, 

may well be the result of work done 
by what Dr Nkrumah, in his recent travel- 
lings in communist countries, has called 
“colonialists, imperialists and neo- 
colonialists ”"—in other words, by western 
Europe. The premier of eastern Nigeria, 
Dr Okpara, has allowed that Britain’s mem- 
bership of the common market (the one in 
Europe) may be a good thing, but only if 
tariffs against produce from Commonwealth 
countries in Africa are abolished. Almost 
in answer to Dr Okpara, it was decided by 
the European Economic Community in 
Brussels last week that duties on imports of 
coffee, cocoa and bananas from “outside 
countries ” will be halved. 

This still leaves, of course, a wide margin 
of discrimination against countries not asso- 
ciated with the common market. It remains 
to be seen whether Britain can persuade the 
Six to do away with all discrimination 
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against the products of Commonwealth 
countries in al Africa, still more 
whether the United States, with its eye on 
Latin America, persuades Europe to abolish 
tariffs on tropical products altogether. But 
it may become possible for countries like 
Nigeria and Ghana to choose association, if 
they wish. If they did, they would share in 
he aid fund for Africa; enjoy free access to 
all countries of the common market; and 
have freedom to protect their infant indus- 
tries from European competition. 

The difficulty, however, is political. The 
countries of the common market, and their 
linked territories, will start talks next month 
on a new form of association between 
Europe and Africa. A committee of asso- 
ciation, a joint ministerial council, and an 
annual inter-parliamentary ‘session are in- 
cluded in the new grand design. It will b: 
hard to persuade the former British colonies 
that this is simply a free association between 
equals; Dr Nkrumah is not alone in being 
deeply suspicious of any formal arrange- 
ment between Europe and Africa. This 
scditicdcest 1s Wx the £00 of ik Miebraat of the 
Monrovia group, some of whose members 
can (from one point of view) fairly be 
described as General de Gaulle’s client 
states. The Nigerians are no less aware of 
this than the Ghanaians, but the Nigerian 
prime minister is attempting to coax the 
Monrovians towards a more assertive in- 
dependence by helping to bolster their 
economies and their self-confidence, rather 
than by heaping insults on them as Dr 
Nkrumah does. If the economic pressure 
for unification is to overcome these political 
difficulties, Europe’s politicians will have to 
tread warily. 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST 


Some time or other,—how. soon we do 
q not venture to predict, and we are not at 

this moment concerned in predicting,—the 
trade of the country, both foreign and domestic, 
will revive so far as to provide for the augmented 
capital of the country. Experience shows that 
the inherent energy and mercantile capacity of 
the industrial classes will soon absorb any 
probable accumulation of resources. For a 
moment they may be at fault: they may be 
harassed by the untoward confusion in America 
—an anomalous and perplexing result, to which 
there is no guiding precedent and scarcely an 
approximate analogy in the previous history of 
the world. But, in the long run, trading sagacity 
and trading industry will triumph. Whatever 
money they can obtain, that money they will 
employ.. When this event shall happen, when 
the natural augmentation of trade has out- 
stripped the natural accumulation of uninvested 
capital, then the fall in the rate of interest will 
cease at once. The producing cause will be no 
longer in action, and the Bank will not only be 
justified, but be bound to pause likewise, in its 
course of reduction. And it may be compelled 
to pause by a second cause... . The effect of 
the recent high rate of interest was to attract 





much capital here from countries in which that 
rate was much lower. Now that the rate of 
interest is approaching to the rate of other 
countries, it is very possible that we shall part 
with much of this money, and it is very im- 
probable that we shall retain the whole of it .. 

If, therefore, a foreign demand should spring up 

for the repayment of the capital which we 
formerly obtained from the Continent by offering 
very high rates of interest, the rate of interest 
might again move upwards. The money market | 
is very sensitive and delicate; a little too much | 
will send it rapidly down; a very slight deficieney 
will cause it to rise just as rapidly. At present 
the foreign exchanges are extremely favourable 
to this country, and it is very probable that we 
shall see more than one reduction in the Bank 
rate of discount. But it is probable also that 
the low rate of interest will produce the reverse 
effect of the recent high rate,—that we shall not 
retain the whole of the money which we obtained 
by bidding high for it,—and that, if the improve- 
ment in trade, and especially in the domestic 
trade, should be contemporaneous with a foreign 
demand, we may see the rate of interest rise 
again as rapidly as it has lately fallen, and as it 
at present seems likely to fall still further. 
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—and the next ten 
will take a big 


USTRALIA’S population has reached 

the ten million mark. Time now to 
look to the next ten million. And whether 
they are born there or arrive on a boat, 
they'll be joining a nation exulting in new 
life and strength. 

Already the post-war flood of immi- 
grants from Europe has given Australia a 
broader world view : new citizens with new 
intellectual contributions to make, differ- 
ent cultural ideas, specialized skills and 
knowledge. The community has never 
been more alive—healthy, enquiring and 
full of purpose—as Australia takes wing 
to wider horizons. . 

If the Sydney Opera House symbolizes 
the new direction of living, other monu- 
ments now shooting up mark the pulsating 
economic prosperity which makes this 
richer life possible—skyscrapers in the 
cities, new steelworks and, perhaps great- 
est of all, the huge dams in the Snowy 
Mountains scheme, bringing the power 
which is vital to all development. 

In a country expanding so vigorously, 
the importance of electric power cannot 


Symbol of the new direction in Australian life, Sydney Opera 






House is now nearing completion 


million Australians 
load of power 


be overestimated. Power consumption is 
the yardstick of any country’s prosperity, 
and those new Australians, as they join the 
present ones, will need an ever-growing 
supply of power for industry, commerce, 
transport and the home. 

English Electric in Australia. In all these 
spheres The English Electric Company is 
busy in Australia, providing the means to 
generate, distribute and use more and more 
electricity. Hard at work in the enormous 
Snowy Mountains hydro-electric scheme, 
English Electric is also building 200-MW 
generating sets for the Vales Point steam 
power station on Lake Macquarie; while 
at Rocklea in Queensland, at one of 
English Electric’s two flourishing factories 
in Australia, locomotives and rolling stock 
are being built. 

And so the fruitful relationship grows. 
Australia knows she can depend on the 
resources of technical knowledge, skill and 
research which lie behind every contract 
with English Electric, while the company 
gains further valuable experience which it 
can use for work in other countries and 
at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, English Electric House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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One of five 1,500-h.p. locomotives for the 
Queensland Government Railways, who 
also placed repeat orders for twenty-five 
1,650-h.p. units with The English Electric 
Company of Australia Pty Ltd. 





Tasmania’s island economy is based on her 
considerable resources of hydro-electric 
power. This English Electri¢ 45,000-h.p. 
water turbine generating set is in the Lake 
Echo power station. 
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How to have assoctates everywhere 
























You're abroad. You’re alone. You’ve got worries. Your company’s inter- 
national trade problems are like lead on your shoulders. You need a little 
muscular help. Who more natural to turn to than another commercial 
organisation like yours, facing commercial problems like yours, con- 
tinually, all over the world. 


Us, for example. We are everywhere because oil is needed everywhere. 
Shell companies are local institutions in 130 different countries. The 
people in them eat, drink, dance, swim, send their children to school, and 
live amicably with those around them. They know everyone and everyone 
knows them. And most important of all as far as you are concerned, they 
know how to live commercially in the local surroundings. 


What can we do for you ? Well, Shell can provide the usual technical 
advice —from loading conditions to living conditions. But we can do more 
than that (in a more informal way). We can sometimes help you establish 
contacts, guide you to the heart of things, and save you time, money, and 
nerve-fraying frustrations. When you deal with Shell, you have associates 
listed in every telephone directory in the world. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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HOME REPORT 


Slack 
in the Docks 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T half-past seven in the morning, Lower 
Road, Rotherhithe—a jumble of old grey 
back-to-backs and jazzy council flats—is already 
blue with diesel smoke. Knots of men gather 
in front of little shops that offer everything 
from Johnny Mathis discs to “ Colonial Boots, 
21 shillings ”: the over-sixties wear cloth caps 
with mufflers, the over-forties cloth caps with 
open-necked shirts and formidable leather 
belts, the under-twenties tight jeans and sharp 
Italian jackets. Pretty daughters and sisters 
teeter past to the tube and their jobs behind 
City typewriters, their tight skirts and smudged 
eyes typical of their generation anywhere in 
Britain. But however variegated their clothes, 
the men are marked out by their occupation 
as Clearly as if they wore a uniform. Con- 
spicuously short, disproportionately broad, 
their hands battered with work and their eyes 
quick to suspicion of the stranger, these are 
England’s most powerful and most deeply mis- 
trusted manual workers—the London dockers. 
Along a grey wall, the employers are recruit- 
ing their teams for the morning’s work: but 
here at the Surrey Docks, as elsewhere on the 
lower Thames, more than one in ten of the 
waiting dockers will not be hired. The next 
chance will come at midday, and for those who 
live some distance from the dock gates the 
morning will be frittered away chatting or 
playing cards over thickly stewed tea in a dingy cafe. Those 
not hired have to “ prove attendance ” at the eleven weekly calls, 
which entitles them to payment of 7s. a time: if they are 
unlucky enough to earn less than the guaranteed fall-back pay 


of £7 8s. 6d. in a week, the dock labour board makes” 


their pay-packets up to this amount. What with overtime and 
weekend work, very. few of them are in fact in this position, but 
a drop in earnings to this level is a very real fear for a docker who 
in good times may earn as much as £30 a week. In 1947, after 
years of struggle by leaders like Ernest Bevin, the national dock 
labour scheme was established “‘ to ensure greater regularity of em- 
ployment for dock workers and to secure that an adequate number 
of dock workers is available for the efficient performance of dock 
work,” 

Last year port employers in London were complaining that there 
Were not enough men to do the work: the register of dockers, 
established by the local dock labour board, on which sit representa- 
tives of the port employers and of the men’s unions, rose to 29,500 
in London this year. Since then it has dropped, through retire- 
ments and normal wastage, to 28,300 ; and in a typical week this 
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Rotherhithe’s regulars: the morning call 
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month 2,786 men were away on their annual 
holiday. But even so, the average number proving 
attendance at the call but not finding work had 
risen to 3,179. As the holiday period ends, the ~ 
dockers are fearing some really hard times ; and 
the labour board, which pays the men’s attend- 
ance money and makes up their wages to the 
minimum fall-back pay from a fund to which the 
employers contribute a percentage of their total 
wage-bill, is looking forward to some heavy out- 
goings. “ Security they said it would give us,” 
grumbled a square-set docker, “I call it nothing 
but a bloody swindle.” What, one wonders, would 
Bevin say ? 


HE dock labour scheme is, in fact, the subject 
T of virulent attacks from all sides. When 
times are good the employers cannot get labour ; 
the men, with heavy earnings in their pockets, 
seem prepared to strike on trivial pretexts—and have twice, 
disastrously, done so during the past year. In bad times it is 
the men who afe unsure of their prospects ; resistance to labour- 
saving devices reaches a new. peak; and the hours of 
unscheduled idleness provide a breeding-ground for resentment 
which will find its outlet in yet more labour troubles next 
time full employment comes round. A succession of inquiries 
and reports have shown that, within the limits of the possible, 
the members of the dock labour board arrive at a reasonable 
compromise between the employers’ desire to have a large 
reserve of labour and the unions’ wish to restrict entry to safe- 
guard their members’ employment. But tides and trade cycles 
wait for no man: despite forecasts that the recent strikes 
would frighten cargo away from London docks, there is no 
evidence that the position is any better in other ports. The men 
in Lower Road know that, highly paid one month, they can never 
be certain of not being poor the next: it is on this account that, 
clannish and wryly humorous, and never easy to understand, they 
stoutly refuse to co-operate with those more fortunate than 
themselves. 








Brighton 
on the 
Rocks 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
IN BRIGHTON 


te judge by the steady stream of visitors 
piling out of the Léndon trains this 
summer, Brighton’s holiday trade might 
be thriving. Only the absence of luggage 
larger than picnic hampers and portable 
radios suggests that there is little in it for 
local traders and that the most popular 
ticket is the day return. Brighton, in fact, 
is desperately short of the old-fashioned 
holidaymaker who stayed at an hotel, ate 
in restaurants, and spent his money in the 
town. The Londoner’s family fortnight 
beside the nearest stretch of pebbly beach 
is becoming a thing of the past, replaced 
by trips abroad, tours in the West Country, 
and a tendency to spend less time in more 
places. 

This year the “vacancy” signs outside 
Brighton’s innumerable guest houses have 
told their own story. The hotels, although 
less forthcoming about their business, are 
in the same position. Increasingly the trade 
is depending upon one short seasonal peak 
—the Sussex fortnight. In these two weeks, 
centred on the August bank holiday racing 
enthusiasts—a large proportion from the 
north—converge for the meetings at Good- 
wood and Brighton itself. 

But a fortnight of solid bookings is not 
enough. Nor can a fairly healthy conference 
trade (the 4,000-strong Conservative con- 
ference will arrive next month) and wind- 
falls like the Toy Fair make up for the fail- 
ing holiday trade. Some hoteliers go so 
far as to forecast that the forthcoming intro- 
duction of parking meters in the town will 
be the last straw for some small hotels and 
guest houses. 


s the paying guests stop coming to 
Brighton, feeling in the town tends to 

be directed against the mnon-spending 
trippers who still do. The typical tripper’s 
day by the sea has almost become a model 
of thrift. He is likely to bring his own 
refreshment and music, and to prefer the 
shingle to a corporation deckchair. If he 
spends money at all, it is usually limited 
to the beach kiosks—which are now barred 
from cooking on health grounds—or fish- 
and-chips on the upper promenade. The 
hundreds of touring holidaymakers who 


~< 
ot enough in deckchairs 





sleep in their cars along the seafront, 
emerging at breakfast time to cook bacon 
and eggs over primuses on the pavement, 
are all customers lost to the hotels. The 
only part of the town which seems to benefit 
from the shoestring trend is the municipal 
camping ground at Sheepcote Valley, which 
happens to be doing very nicely. 

The increase in day-trippers this summer 
has been accompanied by a rise in van- 
dalism. Seafront shopkeepers have asked 
for extra police protection for their 
premises. None of this helps to ease the 
town’s worries. 

Can Brighton regain its lost prosperity ? 
The feeling is that it must break with its 
tripper tradition and aim at a more affluent 
class of visitor. The town’s two largest 
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hotels, the Grand and the Metropole on 
the seafront, are both acting on_ this 
assumption. It is probable that the Grand 
will be pulled down and replaced by a new 
luxury hotel on a corner of the Kings Road 
redevelopment area, The Metropole has 
already gone ahead with a £500,000 scheme 
of modernisation and improvement. 

The focal point of Brighton in the future 
will inevitably be the key 16-acre redevelop- 
ment area on the seafront. This multi- 
million pound scheme has now been 
approved by the town council. It includes 
a giant entertainments building, with a 
1,000-seat restaurant-cum-conference hall, 
a bowling alley and a dance hall ; blocks of 
flats rising to 30 storeys ; and a shopping 
patio to replace part of the main shopping 
centre in Western Road. 

The new director of entertainments and 
publicity, Mr George Hume, considers that 
the town must “turn respectable.” He is 
a former administrator of the Shakespeare 
memorial theatre at Stratford and, with this 
in mind, strongly supports the idea of a 
Brighton festival on the Edinburgh model. 
He argues that a first-rate arts festival 
could draw 20,000 people a day for three 
weeks and set the town up as a holiday 
resort for the rest of the year. 

Although this has the backing of enter- 
tainment interests in the town, the local 
imagination still finds it difficult to visualise 
a Brighton divorced from sticks of rock and 
saucy hats. The town council will certainly 
take some considerable persuading before 
it agrees to subsidise such an ambitious 
project. 


oe 
Continental Dritt 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BELFAST 


RTICLE 48 of the Treaty of Rome, which 
concerns the free movement of workers 
within the European community, is already, 
in a way, operating for some Ulster people. 
Representatives from the Fokker Aircraft 
Corporation in Amsterdam have been in 
Belfast in search of 100 skilled machinists, 
sheetmetal workers, fitters and other types 
of aircraft tradesmen. The deputy personnel 
officer of the company interviewed nearly 
300 redundant skilled workers in Belfast 
last week, offering them good jobs in 
Holland, with wages about equal to those 
they have been used to, boarding house 
accommodation for single men, houses for 
married men with families, and two paid 
vacations a year. The men that have been 
accepted have been offered permanent 
security—the Fokker corporation says it has 
enough orders to keep it busy for five years 
—and there will be no language difficulty 
because more than half the Dutch 
employees speak English. 
Firms in west Germany have also sent 
representatives to Northern Ireland in 


search of labour. An advertisement in the 
Belfast newspapers last week by a German 
electrical company offered well-paid employ- 
ment to girls between 18 and 35. They will 
be provided with training, fares paid to 
Germany and back, health benefits, 
language classes, good wages, and modern 
hostel accommodation. Apparently the 
idea is to train these women workers in 
Germany and then send them back to Ire- 
land where they would be employed in 
German-owned industries. 

This particular firm has been interview- 
ing prospective employees in the Republic 
as well as in Northern Ireland. The first 
batch of Irish girls to join will fly from 
Dublin on Monday. The Verolme Ship- 
building Company at Cork continues to send 


young Irishmen for a nine months’ training . 


period in Amsterdam. 

The Irish response to these continental 
offers has been more encouraging than that 
of the Clydeside shipyard workers. So few 
Scots applied that the German shipbuilding 
firms concerned withdrew their offer. 
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be a 
Power Stations 


A NEW 


Sewage Plant 


CONCEPT IN 


POWER ENGINEERING 


Now, for the first time, comprehensive automated 
engineering schemes are available from one source 
— Hawker Siddeley Engineering. Backed by the 
vast resources of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
this newly formed Division of Hawker Siddeley 
Industries Ltd. offers a service unequalled by any 
other organisation. The advantages of a single 
supplier with centralised control are now available 
for electrical power systems, sewage plant, harbour 


installations, radio telescopes, automatic railway 
control equipment, automatic warehousing, auto- 
mated manufacturing plant and telemetry applica- 
tions. This is “Automation with Muscles”. Hawker 
Siddeley Engineering will engineer and develop 
any of these schemes, with or without automatic 
and/or remote control. We have representatives 
throughout the world. Please write for’ further 
information. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY ENGINEERING 


Duke’s Court, Duke St., St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Telephone: WHitehall 6177 








isa TOTAL AID 


These two charts compare, on an dpriual 
basis, the amount of economic aid in the 
years 1953-56 with that in the later period 
1957-59. The left-hand side of each 
block -shows which countries gave aid 
directly and how much was provided 
through multilateral agencies; the right- 
hand side which regions or countries 
received it. For the later period, grants 
and loans are distinguished; this shows, 
for example, that while two-thirds of the 
total aid was in the form of grants, Latin 
America received most of its aid in loans. 



















KEY 70 ALL CHARTS :- 
CANZ= Canada, Australia, & New Zealand; 
G=Gronts; L=Loans; 0.U.= Other & Unspecified , 
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AID IN PERSPECTIVE 


On this page, and the next two, an attempt is made to put together a picture 
of the flow of economic aid to under-developed countries in recent years, 
A conference on aid and development is being held at Oxford next week 
by the Council on World Tensions and the Overseas Development Institute, 


Figures in all charts and tables, unless otherwise stated, are annual averages for period shown, are in $ million, and refer to actual 
disbursements, not to commitments. 








| Sources 
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ANNUAL AVERAGE 1957-59 
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US AID 


A more up-to-date picture 
is available of the commit- 
ments of the United States 





ture i to overseas aid. This chart 

ars, } shows, for the fiscal year 

week i| 1959-60, how such commit- 
ments were distributed, 

tute, both regionally and to 
| individual countries. 

actual 


This chart is on the same 
scale and comparable with 
those on the opposite page. 


Recipients. 
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GOVERNMENTAL 
AND 
PRIVATE FINANCE 


This last chart attempts a more 
detailed analysis of the sources 
of aid in 1956-59, again on an 
annual basis. Aid provided 
through multilateral agencies is 
not shown separately but appor- 
tioned among the original con- 
tributors. In addition, how much 
each country gave in grants is 
distinguished from loans. 

For comparison, the extent of 
private financing is put alongside, 
excluding any reinvested earn- 
ings. Guaranteed private export 
credits are mainly included here 
but, for Italy and Japan, some 
had to be grouped with official 
loans. 


$ million 
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NOTES 
The principal sources of the data are given 


on the next page. Available figures are in- 
adequate in many respects. There is not 
even any agreed definition of what exactly 
constitutes aid, and information obtained 
from donor and recipient governments is 
often incomplete and sometimes incom- 
patible. Figures taken from the sources cited 
have been adjusted where it seemed neces- 
sary, e.g., to make them more directly 
comparable with one another. 
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Some apparent discrepancies can be simply 
explained. The 1956-59 figures, for instance, 
relate to calendar years, the others to fiscal 
years. The figures adapted from the United 
Nations report, cited overleaf, do not cover ~ 
aid to under-developed European areas, e.g. 
in Spain and Jugoslavia. 

Reliable figures for actual disbursements of 
aid from communist countries are almost 
wholly lacking; the estimates shown here are 
yen more generous than those commonly 
cited. 
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AID IN PERSPECTIVE 
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All figures, unless otherwise indicated, 
are in $ million, and are annual 
averages. 


MULTILATERAL 
AID 


Where it comes from 


Contributions to World Bank 
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Contributions to UN Technical 
Assistance Programme and 
Special Fund, 1958-59 
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Multilateral (UN) Aid Received, 
1957-59 
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World Bank IFC Unicef, 
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GOVERNMENTAL AID Provided by: 
UNITED KINGDOM, 1957-59* 


FRANCE, 1958* 


By appropriations 


Algeria & Sahara... 
Overseas Departments 
Community States & 
Overseas Territories 
Morocco & Tunisia. . 


Development 
Current 


Sources: For appropriations, UN report; for dis- 
bursements, UN and 


TO INDIA 


Disbursements 1956-61 CommitmentsT 
(Second Plan) 1961-3 


Estimated Plan 
outlay on development: 
fficial ... 


* Including : 
programmes, 6.5 


+ Including: France, 15. 


41 


308 
106 
i 


790 


484 
306 


790 


By disbursements 
Current expenditure: Dependencies: Grants 
Algeria & Sahara... 98 37-7 
Community States & , 
Overseas Territories 221 Mediterranean ... 
Morocco & Tunisia. . 116 W. Indies, Guiana. . 
40 Commonwealth: 


474 Malaya . 

Development expenditure: Ceylon, Ghana, 
Algeria & Sahara... 147 Pakistan 
Community States Other countries: 

& OT 

less Repayments. . 

(net) 384 

Combined total (net) 858 


Source : UN report 


OEEC reports. 
* Excluding aid through multilateral agencies. 
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AID TO INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


TO PAKISTAN 


Disbursements CommitmentsT 
1957-9 


Estimated Plan 
outlay on development: 
icial ... 
Fase. 
1,225 


2,015 3,150 
3,020 4,800 


Australia, New Zealand, France; Norway, 4.5; Ford Foundation, 3; UN 


§ Including: UK, Australia, New Zealand, Norway, 4.1; Ford Foundation, 2; UN pro- 


grammes, 1.4. 


¢ Including: W. Germany, 31; UK, 21; Japan, 20; France, 5. : 
@ Excluding US surplus programmes (PL 480) and Indus Waters programme. 


HOW MUCH GIVING AND RECEIVING 


Aid received* per caput by certain recipient countries: 1957-59 


Aid provided as percentage of 
donor countries’ 


Source: UN report. 


SOURCES 
The principal sources used on this page 


national 





Pakistan 

Burma 

Afghanistan 
Indonesia ...... ess 
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UAR (Egypt) ...... 
Mexico 


* Soviet aid not included. Source: UN report. 


the governments of the United States, 
France, United Kingdom, India and 


and the two previous pages are, for Pakistan. 


1953-56 and 1957-59 figures, the United 
on 
Economic Assistance to the Less De- 


Nations 


Figures for aid exclude military aid, 
“International private financing, grants from non-govern- 
mental foundations (except in the detailed 


veloped Countries” (1961); for 1956-59 figures for India and Pakistan), consolida- 
figures, the recent OEEC publication tion credits, IMF movements, withdrawals 


“The Flow of Financial Resources to 


from sterling balances accumulated in 


Countries in Course of Economic De- wartime, and postwar reparations and 


velopment, 1956-59”; and publications of 





indemnification payments. - 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


791 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Reluctant 
Philanthropists 


WASHINGTON, DC 
RESIDENT KENNEDY has not yet met his Waterloo over the 
foreign aid Bill, but in terms of foreign policy, personal 
prestige and congressional influence he is throwing in his last 
reserves. The outcome will turn on whether he can induce Congress 
to have second thoughts on a formula for long-term financing which 


| isnot understood by one in ten thousand Americans, including some 


of those in Congress. Both Houses have once again passed Bills 
authorising another year of foreign aid—military assistance, grants 
and loans for economic purposes and all the rest—though the Senate 
cut the President’s request for $4.8 billion back to $4.1 billion and 
the House of Representatives to $4.4 billion, But the crucial issue 
is whether the President is to get an advance appropriation for 
future years without being required to subject it to an annual 
scrutiny and an annual trimming by Congress ; this means that he 
must be given not a mere authorisation to spend without any actual 
money being provided but a fixed sum (he asked for $8.8 billion, 
$1.2 billion of it for this year) to be put at his disposal by the Trea- 
sury to lend abroad in stated amounts and ways each year over a 
period (the $8.8 billion was to last for five years for loans only). 
Last week the Senate, though it chopped something off the sum and 
tied on a few strings, said “ Yes ”: but notwithstanding a stream of 
telephone calls from the White House, the House of Representatives 
voted “* No.” 

Selected members of the foreign policy committees of both 
Houses are now meeting to agree on a common Bill. President 
Kennedy has lost on the floor before this, only to win back most 
of what he wanted from the joint conference (notably on the 
minimum wage Bill). But this will be his severest test yet. Despite 
the spectacular failure of his supporters in the House he has first 
to induce the conferees to put in the compromise Bill the principle 
of long-term financing by borrowing from the Treasury ; here 
the choice of conferees favours him. But then he has to win enough 
additional votes in the House to get the new Bill accepted there— 
to reverse the effect of Representative Saund’s amendment which 
lays down positively that foreign aid must be appropriated annually 
after the usual procedure of hearings by, and justification of the 
expenditure to, the Appropriations Committee. True, the Saund 
amendment won by only 197 to 185 votes—but the whole tenor 
of the debate in both Houses shows that it will be hard to reverse 
it. The Administration assumed that Russian aggressiveness and 
the Latin American Alliance for Progress would propel the Bill 
through Congress (as the situation in Cuba put through $660 
million of Latin American aid earlier). Also the Administration 
was mesmerised by its succession of narrow congressional victories 
into thinking that even an unpopular clause in an unpopular Bill 
could be squeezed through if the President demanded it persistently 
enough. 

The White House miscalculated on three points. The first of 
these was that the House Committee in charge of the Bill is one 


of the most poorly-manned ; ambitious and able Congressmen 
prefer to serve on committees whose decisions affect their con- 
stituents directly, rather than negatively as does the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Its members fumbled the ball at the critical moment. 
Another was that even with the President pulling out all the stops, 
the Bill needed to be brilliantly presented. Yet the International 
Co-operation Administration failed to supply the Bill’s champions 
with the success stories that alone could have offset the allegations 
of waste and corruption cited by its opponents. But most important 
of all, the Administration was wrong about the effect of the Russian 
successes. The House is genuinely close to American popular 
prejudices ; it sensed the growing suspicion in the country that 
these successes might be proof that foreign aid is ineffective, as well 
as wasteful and burdensome. 

The loss of Cuba or Laos to the Soviet orbit, the tendency for 
other countries like Brazil or India to lean leftwards, the stories 
of corruption in the ruling classes of Latin America or Asia, have 
all nurtured doubt rather than a sense of urgency. The State 
Department’s argument that aid achieves its purpose even if it 
only keeps moderate, although left-leaning, governments going does 
not convince grass-roots Americans. As one Congressman put it 
inelegantly : “ The people of the United States are tired of being 
taxed to subsidise every country in the world whether they kick 
us in the teeth or not.” 


HIS sense of being taken for suckers ties in with Congress’s 

_Misgivings that its constitutional control over finance is being 
progressively filched by the Executive : that “ backdoor spending,” 
like George III’s power, has increased, is increasing and ought to be 
diminished. In the Senate Messrs Byrd’s and Hickenlooper’s 
attempt to nullify this encroachment was no sooner foiled than the 
Dirksen amendment was accepted. This requires that even foreign 
loans financed by borrowing from the Treasury, if they exceed $5 
million, must be delayed for thirty days to give Congress an 
opportunity to veto them. Further, Senator Fulbright was forced 
to appease suspicion by declaring that Congress retained the 
sovereign right to terminate the five-year appropriation and the 
unspent balances at any time and that it possessed adequate in- 
vestigatory powers already under the rather obscure Government 
Corporations Control Act. 

All this, and more, fell on deaf ears in the House. When the 
Administration cut its obvious losses by retreating to a request for 
an advance appropriation for only three years instead of five, the 
opposition leapt in first with the wrecking amendment which bears 
the name of Mr Saund, a disgruntled Democratic Congressman of 
Hindu origin from California, who is merely a front-man for the 
newly reknit coalition of Southern Democrats and Republicans 
which voted solidly for annual appropriations. Only six liberal 
Republicans stayed with the President after a floor count. The 
Administration did not dare to insist on a vote counted by tellers 
lest defeat were turned to rout—and this was wily, since in con- 
ference it can now be argued that the House was in an emotional 
state when it voted and did not really mean to do it. 

The result has plunged the agencies operating foreign aid into 
gloom. They had been caught up in the prevailing optimism 
over the Bill and now find themselves in the awkward position of 
having already made a two-year commitment of $1 billion to India 
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with further large sums promised to Brazil and Pakistan which 
they are trying to keep secret. Mr Dillon’s vaster, if vaguer, for- 
ward commitments to Latin America drew the wrath of the House 
down on his head, a wrath that will fuel Castroist propaganda for 
months. Even to cut the five-year appropriation to three is seen 
as disastrous by the foreign aid experts. 

The Administration is demanding long-range five-year plans for 
balanced economic and social reform and investment from the 
“Jesser developed countries.” This should ensure the greater 
efficiency on which Congress is insisting but on the self-help 
principle this also requires these countries to make large forward 
commitments too. However this can hardly be stipulated if the 
House on its side will only allow indefinite advance authorisations 
for aid—which may well be all that is in the final Bill—with every 
actual appropriation being cut and cut again by the penny-wise 
Appropriations Committee. In these circumstances any country 
with a five-year plan risks finding itself stranded with half-built 
dams or factories, industries operating below economic levels for 
need of raw materials or spare parts and unpaid bills to suppliers, 
all for lack of the necessary foreign exchange. As one official 
vainly told Congress : “‘ We are still tackling twenty-year problems 
with five-year plans staffed with two-year personnel working with 
one-year appropriations.” Yet Congress certainly does have a 
legitimate complaint. 

The attempt to reduce its power of the purse-strings, which the 
Bill was designed to do, was unavoidable because twentieth-century 
realities clash with eighteenth-century shibboleths. But here the 
President’s prestige is involved vitally—as his desperate public 
appeals show. The world will interpret a defeat in Congress as 
a vote of no confidence in his programme and particularly of no 
confidence in a realistic policy towards the uncommitted countries. 
And a defeat will undermine the President’s painfully-built hold 
over Congress. The reactionaries have tasted blood but Mr 
Kennedy will avoid a Waterloo if he can. If he gets only a two- 
year appropriation out of the sullen House, he will claim a virtual 
victory and go patiently to work to build on that. If he gets only 
one year, he will withdraw in good order as Wellington so often 
did. Mr Kennedy shares several qualities with the Iron Duke. 


A Texan Goes to Berlin 


HE Vice President of the United States, Mr Lyndon Johnson, 
was sent to Berlin last week-end because he is the next best 
thing to the President and because no American official of such 
high rank had visited the city since the war. But since his task 
was to reassure the West Berliners, resentful at the slow allied 
reaction to their latest crisis, to convince them that they were not 
forgotten, to check an incipient panic that might have sent them 
fleeing west in their turn, it was helpful that Mr Johnson came 
from Texas and was a typical son of the Lone Star State. For 
Texans specialise in energy, self-reliance, independence and defiance 
—of the rest of the United States in their case— and these were 
just the qualities the Berliners want, at this moment, to see in their 
friends. Moreover he is a politician, experienced at enlisting sym- 
pathy on his side, and the theatrical methods which succeed so 
well at home succeeded in West Germany too. It was not the shower 
of ball-point pens inscribed with his name and of gilt-edged tickets 
to the United States Senate which won over the Berliners. but his 
genuine concern for their unhappy situation. The seal was set 
on his popularity when the convoy of 1,500 extra American soldiers 
arrived to strengthen the city’s garrison and the Vice President left 
Berlin with his morale-building task accomplished brilliantly—for 
the moment. 
But in Washington there is some concern that he may have 
accomplished it too brilliantly. Texans also specialise in rashness 
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and over-confidence and some of Mr Johnson’s emotional promises 
to the West Berliners went farther than some experts think wise. 
And the promises were made in the name of the President and 
people of the United States. It may not be long before the Berliners 
need reassuring again and then it may be difficult to satisfy them 
without some retaliation against communist pressure more drastic 
than mere words. In particular they may be bitter when the allies 
start negotiating with the Russians, something that is expected in 
the near future in Washington. How Americans themselves, and 
their representatives in Congress, may react to these negotiations, 
and especially to any concessions that may be made during them, 
is also uncertain. Many of them are becoming truculent as they 
see the Russians apparently scoring all along the line. But at least 
negotiations, like Mr Johnson’s dramatic flight to Berlin, are 
a way of winning time, of postponing and perhaps avoiding a final 
clash with the Russians. And to do this is President Kennedy’s 
patient purpose during the “ difficult weeks and months” which 
he sees ahead. 


No Jets to Moscow 


LTHOUGH the Administration thinks it unwise, at this stage, to 
A impose economic sanctions on either East Germans or 
Russians, it does not feel that the time is appropriate for establish- 
ing a new economic link with the Soviet Union by opening a direct 
commercial air service between New York and Moscow. So for 
once it is Americans, not Russians, who are refusing to sign an 
agreement. On again, off again since 1958, depending on the 
temperature of the cold war, negotiations were finally opened in 
July and all but a few details such as radio frequencies, maintenance, 
operational standards—and fares—were settled in the remarkably 
short time of three weeks. The twice-weekly, non-stop service was 
to be started next spring by Pan American World Airways and 
Aeroflot ; at present passengers have to change aircraft somewhere 
in Europe if they wish to fly between New York and Moscow. 

One reason why the negotiations went so smoothly is that there 
is at present no suggestion that either airline should go beyond 
these terminal cities, although it is presumed that the Russians 
would like to fly to Cuba and other Latin American countries and 
Pan American would certainly like its route to Japan to go across 
the Soviet Union rather than the much longer way round which it 
now follows. The hope that permission to fly over Siberia may 
be granted one day explains why Pan American is ready to undet- 
take a service on which it expects to make little profit ; direct flights 
may, however, encourage more American tourists to go to Russia 
and, perhaps, more Russians to come to the United States. It is 
suggested that the Russians wanted an agreement both because of 
the prestige of having their aircraft land regularly at New York 
and because the service would provide their pilots with experience 


In July the output of INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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...1N major cities 
across the 
WWW Uda 
in Hawaii and 
in Canadar wx 


SHERATON 
HOTER 


IMMEDIATE CONFIRMATION 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


EXCELLENT 


accommodations 
reasonable rates 


From New. York to San Francisco, 
from Montreal to Dallas, there’s a 
Sheraton Hotel waiting to welcome 
you. Each is located in the heart of 
the city, near. business districts, 
theatres and shops. In addition to fine 
food and superb service, Sheraton 
Hotels offer many extra values such 
as the Family Plan (children under 
14 FREE when they share your 
room), air-conditioning, free TV and 
radio. If your ship or plane is delayed, 
Sheraton will hold your reserva- 
tions. To get reservations at any 
Sheraton Hotel, see your travel 
agent or Sheraton’s General Agent: 


FRAMES TOURS LTD., 
25-31 Tavistock Place, London W.C.1, 
Telephone: Euston 3488. 
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Pick your favorite cities 
and see them best from 
a Sheraton Hotel: 


EAST 
NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-Atlantic 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
Sheraton-Baltimore Inn 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 
Sheraton Motor Inn 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse !nn 
BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 
Sheraton Motor Inn 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton-Chicago 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton-Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Sheraton-Oklahoma 


MAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
AKRON 


Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


SOUTH 

DALLAS 
Sheraton-Dallas 

HOUSTON 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
(opens me poe 1962) 

NEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 

MOBILE, Alabama 
Sheraton-Battle House 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly the Town House) 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portiand Hotel 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU 
Royal Hawaiian 
Princess Kaiulani 
Moana 
SurfRider 
MAUI 
Kaanapali 
(opens July 1962) 


CANADA 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 
King Edward _— 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 
Foxhead Motor Inn 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 


CARIBBEAN 

PUERTO RICO 

San Juan 

(opens December 1962) 
ion 

Gun June 1962) 


TEL AVIV 
Sheraton-Tel Aviv 
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How to 
beat 
bogey 
every 
time 


If I slice my drive into that patch of rough over there, 

it will cost me two extra strokes to get round the dog-leg 
and on to the green. On the other hand, if I’m too 
cautious and drop short, I’ll get into the deep sand behind 
the first bunker, and very likely take three to get back on 
the fairway... 


Relaxing on the golf course at the week-end, high-ranking 
industrialists and businessmen may reflect that during 

the week they are faced with similar, but even more 
complicated, problems. Every project, like every hole on 
the golf course, has its bogey—a target date which must be 
achieved, however complex the operation, however many 
component sub-operations are involved. Management must 
know at every stage of the project as it proceeds, not only 
how each individual sub-operation is going, but how it relates 
to all the others—a knowledge which can only be achieved 
by the techniques of Continuous Project Evaluation or 
Critical Path Analysis with the aid of high-speed electronic 
computers. C-E-I-R are regularly handling such techniques 
on behalf of clients, particularly in constructional fields 
such as the building of ships or the erection of factories— 
thus not only helping these clients to meet and beat 

target dates, but saving them money as well. 

Project Evaluation and Critical Path “Analysis are only two 
of the many scientific management techniques offered by 
C-E-I-R, the largest computer services organization in the 
world. At the London C-E-I-R Centre, with its advanced 
on-the-spot computer facilities, C-E-I-R are handling on 
behalf of clients a wide variety of operations ranging 

from routine Data Processing on a regular contract basis to 
the solution of the most complex industrial and 
commercial problems. If you have any problem, large or 
small, which can be solved by logical or mathematical 
means—then send for C-E-I-R. 


(U.K.) LTD, 





OPERATIONAL RESEARCH - 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS - LINEAR 
PROGRAMMING -: DATA PROCESSING .: 
MARKET SURVEY ANALYSIS - 

BUSINESS STRATEGIES - CONSTRUCTION 
PLANNING - STATISTICS - MATHEMATICS - 
COMPUTER TIME 


Main Office: 84 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: CHAncery 1551 
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To-day’s big rubber news 
comes from 1.S.R. 


Yioiiyyiy¥ 


RUBBER 


Stereospecific *Low hysteresis * Highest purity * Narrow 
molecular weight distribution « Stable price - EX STOCK 





NOW IT’S 





DIENE is a new stereospecific polymer with remarkable properties. DIENE is a new 
elastomer—it has properties which cannot be matched. DIENE is outstanding in four vital 
qualities — resilience, abrasion resistance, low temperature characteristics and purity. 
DIENE’s primary use is in compound with other rubbers, when the compound acquires 
the most valuable DIENE properties. 50% DIENE compounds are characteristic; greater or 
lesser proportions are of course usable. In production DIENE is economical, it can be 
readily extended with any of the usual extenders or fillers. DIENE’s purity is of special 
value to the electrical industry, but in any application it results in excellent colour. 
In truck tyre applications DIENE has now undergone several millions of test miles and 
its value is established beyond doubt. Proved in tyres, DIENE is now ready for other 
products—electrical, footwear, domestic, industrial—and in production quantities. 


DIENE Is available NOW, Ex Stock, from I.S.R. 


Please write for full details: ‘Diene’ is a registered trade mark of 
The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd. FIRESTONE SYNTHETIC RUBBER & LATEX COMPANY - AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Southampton * Tel: Blackfield 3141 - ae: INTOL HYTHE . ? 

Lond Te NTOLRUB LONDON ‘ I.S.R. are U.K. sole agents for Diene 





ion : Langham 071 Cabl 
Manchester - Tel: Pyramid 1241 - Cables: ‘INTOL MANCHESTER 
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of flying the Atlantic which would be useful in time of war—and 
for espionage purposes. 

. The other paradox about this agreement with a country which 
is practically an enemy is that it was reached without difficulty at 
a time when similar bargaining over bilateral air services with allied 
countries—Holland, Scandinavia, Britain, Italy, Japan, India—has 
broken down almost completely and is giving rise to serious friction. 
This is either because these countries are trying, as the Russians did 
not, to get permission to extend their flights—the Dutch and 
Italians to Los Angeles, the Japanese to New York and across the 
Atlantic, the Indians across the Pacific—or because the Americans 
are trying to make these rival airlines reduce their services to the 
United States. This situation is the result of the increased com- 
petition in the air, particularly on the North Atlantic routes, where 
larger aircraft, more services and fewer passengers have meant 
financial difficulties. The two American transatlantic carriers com- 
plain in particular that the Dutch KLM and the Scandinavian SAS 
schedule more flights than the demand warrants and that they are 
picking up more than their fair share of transatlantic passengers 
from the other countries which they serve. Sympathetic American 
aviation officials are showing growing signs of protectionist tenden- 
cies, particularly in their reluctance to make additional air rights 
available in the United States to other countries unless American 
airlines get some very worth-while concessions in exchange. 


Untranquil Drugs 


ENATOR KEFAUVER, who as chairman of the Senate’s anti-trust 
S and monopoly subcommittee is becoming an old hand at 
leading the Justice Department to its prey, has scored another 
tentative victory. Last week a grand jury in New York charged 
three of America’s largest pharmaceutical manufacturers (and their 
top officers) with conspiring to maintain excessively high prices 
and to monopolise the manufacture and distribution of the so-called 
“wonder” drugs. The companies involved are Charles Pfizer & 
Company Incorporated, the American Cyanamid Company and 
the Bristol-Myers Company (two more firms have been mentioned 
as co-conspirators) and the three products named are all in the 
tetracycline group. Retail sales of these widely-used antibiotics 
are running at about $250 million a year and the Justice Depart- 
ment claims that the accused are responsible for nearly three- 
quarters of this business. 

It is nearly two years since Mr Kefauver scandalised a pill- 
swallowing public with the news that the drug industry is not only 
callous enough to make profits out of its invaluable services to 
mankind but that these profits have for years been about double 


those for manufacturing generally. Most Americans are now con- . 


vinced that drug prices are inflated by excessive advertising ex- 
penditures and profits, even though the industry has taken pains 
to draw attention to its large investment in research which does 
not always show results. Both the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Food and Drug Administration have been taking a very close 
look at the industry with a view to tighter controls over advertising 
claims and labelling, but Mr Kefauver is urging Congress to go 
a good deal further. He has proposed that the companies should 
operate under licence only ; that the FDA should not only pro- 
nounce on the safety of a drug (as it does now) but on its efficacy ; 
that the life of patents on new drugs should be shortened from the 
present 17 years to three (with an 8 per cent royalty for the remain- 
ing 14 years) ; and that the FDA should give simple generic names 
to new drugs so as to discourage doctors from referring in prescrip- 
tions to the trade names promoted by the leading companies. 

Both the pharmaceutical companies and the American Medical 
Association look upon such government intervention with great 
disfavour. The latter body has argued that the doctor alone should 
decide on the efficacy of a drug and that the substitution of generic 
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for trade names would do no more than shift the emphasis in 
promotion from the doctor to the chemist who makes up the pre- 
scription. The Administration would like to see more regulation 
of the pharmaceutical industry but its proposals, when they come, 
are likely to be somewhat milder than Mr Kefauver’s prescription. 


Lessons in Politics 


HEN, last May, a New York rat emerged from the skirting 
of a Harlem school-room as the Mayor paid his official call 
(with the usual bevy of newspapermen in tow), the way the city 
runs its huge school system became a leading battieground in this 
autumn’s mayoral election. The spotlight of publicity soon shifted 
from the rats (who, it seems, put in a fairly re attendance in 
some of New York’s less favoured schools) to. e dilapidated state 
of the school buildings generally ; even hemetalt tn the last few 
years are showing signs of imminent disintegration. To top it all, 
a hasty check by the city investigator revealed that many of the 
people in charge of building and maintenance had been in the habit 
of accepting small donations from contractors. The latest move 
in the drama came last week when Governor Rockefeller sum- 
moned a special session of the State Legislature to pass an 
emergency measure abolishing the present Board of Education (a 
voluntary nine-man body appointed by the Mayor which presides 
over the city’s school system) and laying down the rules for the 
appointment of a new one. 

New York City provides schooling (free of cost) for sliotts a 
million young residents and operates nearly 900 schools. The 
annual cost amounts to some $650 million, of which the state 
provides a third. In the past New York’s schools have had a fairly 


_ good reputation as big city systems go, but over the last few years 


their administration has come in for heavy criticism and the State 
Commissioner of Education, in particular, has been pressing hard 


_ for reforms. A succession of special studies has pointed out that 


the system is in danger of being strangled by excessive red-tape 
at the centre ; that the board inevitably has more political than 
professional loyalties ; that the 54 local school boards, which 
should serve as a link with the communities they serve, are virtually 
defunct ; and that a Republican-controlled State Legislature has 
thwarted the Democratic city’s attempts at self-improvement. 

But there can be no doubt that the timing and intensity of the 
present uproar are politically inspired. In this autumn’s mayoral 
election, Mr Wagner’s bid for a third term is being opposed not 
only by a Republican, Mr Lefkowitz, but by two fellow Democrats, 
all of whom are making as much capital as they can out of the 
school issue. Mr Wagner has thus been trying, somewhat unsuc- 
cessfully, to keep ahead of state officials and his rivals ir the city 
in exposing corruption and inefficiency, while at the same time 
hiding as many skeletons as possible in the cupboard until after 
the election. In summoning a special session of the Legislature 
Mr Rockefeller, too, has been accused of being more concerned 
with promoting his candidate for Mayor than with the scholastic 
fate of New York’s schoolchildren ; the Democratic members were 
highly suspicious of the motives behind the emergency Bill, but 
in the end most of them felt bound to join their Republican col- 
leagues in voting against corruption, and against the Board of 
Education, 


Goliath in Bonds 


HE business of raising capital for state and local governments 
ae the sale of tax-exempt bonds has long been dominated by 
Wall Street’s established investment houses and the big banks. 
But now this procedure has been shaken up thoroughly by last 
week’s award of a $100-million Californian issue for school build- 
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Status Quo on the Farm 


WASHINGTON, DC. 

HIS month’s wheat referendum, an annual 

formality in which thousands of wheat 
farmers ratify the programme devised for 
them by Congress, will reaffirm once again 
the status quo in American agriculture. The 
farm Bill passed earlier this month . by 
Congress makes no real change in the method 
of subsidising the farmer. which, since the 
last war, has produced the triple problem of 
massive surpluses Of grains, steadily rising 
government expenditures for agriculture and 
incomes for farmers well below those of their 
fellow citizens. 

Mr Orville Freeman, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and his publicists are proclaim- 
ing loudly, perhaps a bit too loudly, that 
the new Bill is the most significant piece of 
farm legislation since 1938 and a real begin- 
ing to the end of the agricultural dilemma, 
The Bill does seek to curb surpluses by 
requiring a reduction in the acreage planted 
to wheat in the coming crop year and tries 
to raise the income of wheat growers by 
pushing up subsidies. At the same time it 
extends through the 1962 growing season a 
similar programme for maize and other feed 
grains enacted by Congress earlier this year 
for 1961 only, Furthermore the fact that the 
Bill has been passed at all ends the deadlock 
between the Agriculture Department and 
Congress which blocked any farm legislation 
whatever during the final years of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

But the measure is but a pale shadow of 
the complete overhaul of the farm programme 
promised during his election campaign by 

_ President Kennedy. The basic ingredients 
and the basic contradictions of the old system 
are retained by the present Bill. Production 
is controlled not by regulating the amount 
to be sold but by limiting the acres to be 
planted, a hopeless approach when busy 
scientists are constantly increasing yields an 
acre. The farmer then disposes of his excess 
production to the government at an arti- 
ficially high price through the fiction of price 
support “loans” that really amount to sales. 

For all the breast-beating in Congress over 
the inefficiency and waste of this system, the 
latest farm Bill demonstrates once again 
that legislators simply will not pay the poli- 
tical price of adopting a new plan whether 
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it is the one proposed by Mr Freeman or the 


diametrically opposite one futilely advocated .— 


by his Republican predecessor, Mr Benson. 
The Freeman system, called “supply ~ 
control ” by the theoreticians at the Agricul- 
ture Department, would ‘enforce controls on’ 


-. farm. production and reduce output enough 


to drive prices up in. the. -market -place 
and end the need for government supports. 
The Administration’s experts believe that the 
jump in food costs would be relatively pain- 
less but the strict regulation of farm output 
which would be involved would mean that 
Congressmen could no longer pay lip service 
to the myth of a free and unregimented agri- 
cultural economy, a -psychological and 
political price far too great for them. 

The ultimate and unfulfilled goal of 
Mr Benson’s eight dreary years at the Agri- 
culture Department was quite the opposite. 
Featuring a gradual end to all subsidies and 
controls on production, his plan would have 
forced small, marginal farmers out of busi- 
ness ; as production then tapered off, farm 
prices would have climbed gradually. But this 
solution too ‘was intolerable for a Congress 
that adheres to the Jeffersonian concept of 
the independent yeoman as the backbone of 
a democratic society. 

Like Mr Benson’s programme, Mr 
Freeman’s proposals sought their goal by 
indirect means. He wanted to establish a 
complicated procedure under which he, as 
Secretary of Agriculture, would have had the 
basic responsibility instead of Congress for 
devising plans for controlling the various 
farm commodities. Another key ‘provision 
in the Administration’s programme called for 
extending to all crops, and even livestock, 
the use of the marketing order, an obscure 
device now applicable only to dairy products 
and a few fruits and vegetables, which can 
reduce production indirectly by permitting 
only those items meeting a certain standard 
of quality to be sold. 

Trying to look at the brightest side of the 
lack-lustre Bill passed by Congress, the 
Agriculture Department’s publicity men call 
its mandatory reductions of wheat and maize 
acreage a step toward control over supply 
and exult over a tiny and insignificant broad- 
ening of the use of marketing orders. But, 
in truth, the coalition of Republicans and 
conservative Southern Democrats which 
dominates the Agriculture Committees in 
both the House and Senate has hurled the 
Administration’s farm programme into a deep 
grave. No member of the Kennedy Cabinet 
has won less from Congress _ than 
Mr Freeman. 

Nevertheless, he cannot be branded as an 
ignominious failure. He has been operating 
almost on his own deprived of help or even 
encouragement from the White House. 
President Kennedy believes that he can 
pursue actively just so many projects in a 
lethargic Congress and he clearly does not 
give priority to the farm problem. His econo- 
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mic advisers are not particularly interested. in 
agriculture, and his political aides remain 
bitter over the thrashing which he suffered 
throughout the mid-western farm belt in last 
year’s election. Accordingly, Mr Kennedy has 
not worked against the massive opposition to 
the farm Bill of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the richest and most conservative 
of all agricultural pressure groups. 

Nor has Mr Freeman been helped much 
by the Democratic leaders in Congress. He 
is particularly bitter about the refusal of 
Mr Rayburn, Speaker of the House, to lift 
a finger on behalf of the Bill, Moreover, 
the circumstances surrounding Mr Freeman’s 
appointment to the Cabinet did not help his 
prestige in Congress when he first took over 
the job. His troubles in his final two years as 
Governor of Minnesota cost him re-election 
in a state that was carried by Mr Kennedy 
and other Democratic candidates. Not par- 
ticularly well versed in farm matters, and 
hardly rating a Cabinet seat, he was named 


to the agriculture job only as a compromise. 


to stop a bitter struggle over the post between 
various other supporters of the President. 

Against this background, Mr Freeman’s 
accomplishments, scant though they may 
seem, are remarkable. By tireless and per- 
sonal cultivation of members of Congress, 
he has become one of the best liked Cabinet 
members on Capitol Hill. He astounded 
congressional observers by winning support 
for his programme from Mr Ellender, the 
conservative chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, who more often than not 
follows the Farm Bureau line. Moreover, 
Mr Freeman seems to be gaining prestige 
among the farmers themselves. 

Despite this, prospects are even less 
favourable for action on his programme in 
1962 than they were this year. Senator 
Ellender now declares that he was subjected 
to so much abuse for his support of the 
Administration’s plan that he is in no mood 
to resume the struggle and the backing of big 
city Democrats in the House of Representa- 
tives cannot be counted on_ indefinitely. 
These urban Congressmen have supported 
the Freeman proposals this year out of loyalty 
to Mr Kennedy while remaining appre- 
hensive about their impact on their city- 
dwelling constituents. But next year they will 
be running for re-election, And next year 
President Kennedy, faced with even more 
difficult congressional struggles, is not likely 
to push farm legislation any more energeti- 
cally than he did this year. 
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By the year 2000, the world population will probably have grown from 2.8 billion to 
more than 6 billion *). Huge energy reserves will have to be exploited to generate many 
times as much light, heat and power as is produced today. 

From pipelines to engines and industrial furnaces, from mining props to power plants, 
from nuclear reactors to high voltage poles, steel determines the modern technique of 
energy production and supply. 


On the road to the year 2000, the energy producing industry, like all other important 
fields of civilization, will have an immensely growing requirement of steel. 

In 1960, about 350 million tons of steel were produced throughout the world. Experts 
estimate that world requirements of steel will rise to between 1.5 and 2 billion tons. 
This huge demand for steel calls for world-wide cooperation. 


During the last decade PHOENIX-RHEINROHR increased its annual production of 
crude steel from 1.5 to 3.2 million tons. Intensive long-range research and planning 
characterize our work for the world-wide markets of the future. Our most important products: 
pig iron — semi-finished products — sections — steel tubes and tubular goods ~ plates 
and plate products — clad plates - SICROMAL- and RHEINROAR-special steels. One 
of our subsidiaries, PHOENIX-RHEINROHR-INTERNATIONAL, Disseldorf, Thyssen- 
haus, delivers pipelines, refineries, fertilizer plants and water supply systems. 


All steel users trust this brand: 


PHOEN iX-RH EIN ROHR AG VEREINIGTE HUTTEN- UND ROHRENWERKE DUSSELDORF GERMANY 


*) According to population statistics compiled by the United Nations in 1958 
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Continued from page 795 
ing purposes to a small and virtually unknown firm. As a major 
borrower in the tax-exempt market, California’s Treasurer, Mr Bert 
Betts, has been looking for ways of reducing the burden of interest 
on the state. Over a year ago, he gave up borrowing on a fixed 
schedule and changed to a more flexible policy of going to the 
market only when conditions appeared favourable ; but he still had 
to contend with a lack of competition in bidding for the right to 
issue his bonds. To all intents and purposes a syndicate headed 
by the giant Bank of America has been California’s sole under- 
writer, largely because other potential underwriters have felt that 
only a big selling group could handle the state’s huge volume of 
offerings (averaging over $800 million in cash annually). 

Thus, when Mr Betts invited bids on three issues totalling $225 
million, it was regarded as inevitable that the Bank of America’s 
syndicate would be the sole bidder. So there was genuine cons- 
ternation when William S. Morris & Company, a New York firm 
with only $500,000 in capital, won the school bonds. Its bid 
amounted to a net interest cost of 3.75 per cent a year compared to 
the syndicate’s bid of 3.86 per cent. The crowning ignominy was 
that California rejected the syndicate’s offer for the other two 
issues because there was no competition. 

Other underwriters have recovered from their shock to the extent 
of acknowledging that this “sneak” bid for the school bonds was 
not only wholly legitimate but highly profitable : the Morris 
company had to put up $100,000 as a good faith deposit and 
should make a profit of over $1 million after expenses. It has 
been pointed out that in making its bid the syndicate had to con- 
sider the prospects of distributing the entire package of three issues ; 
moreover, by turning down the remaining $125 million worth, Mr 
Betts made it much easier for Morris’s to dispose of the bonds it 
had won. If in fact the syndicate had been awarded the remainder 
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their coffers some $11.6 
billion in general revenue 
and spent about $11.8 
billion. In addition, many 
of the cities operated public 
utilities and handled retire- 
ment funds for their em- 
ployees; if these are included _ 
in the totals, revenue 
reached $14.9  billion—an 
increase of over $1 billion from the previous year—and 
expenditure $15.3 billion. During 1959-60 the cities raised 
$2.4 billion in new money through the issue of long-term 
bonds ; at the same time they paid off $1.3 billion of long- 
term debt incurred previously. 

The cities derived nearly half of their general revenue from 
taxes on property and a 
further fifth from the equiva- 
lent of grants-in-aid, mainly 
2 from state governments. 
While the average city raised 
4 Epucarion and spent about $100 for each 
resident, big cities carried 
much larger budgets, in rela- 
tion to their numbers, than 
small ones. The five cities 
with over a million inhabi- 
tants spent over $200 a head 
on the average, while those 
with fewer than 25,000 resi- 
dents spent only about $50 
a head in the year. 
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at higher prices, Morris would have run the risk of taking a loss. 

Even so, the victorious Morris bid suggests that the tax-exempt 
market may be in for more aggressive competition in future. The 
big underwriters, who pride themselves on being able to handle 
an increasing volume of offerings, acknowledge that they have be- 
come more engrossed in the problem of distribution than in the 
actual bidding. But they also insist that California ‘is a special 
case. They agree that competitive bidding may save the state 
money in the short run ; but they contend that Mr Betts ignores 
the marketing aspect and warn him that an underwriting failure, 
based on too low a bid, could bring much higher interest rates in 
the long run. Nevertheless the chances are that, when he re-offers 
the bonds which he withdrew—the $100 million exservicemen’s 
issue is coming on September 13th—there will be more than one 
bid for them and that the Morris company will try again. 


SHORTER NOTES 


_ The vagueness in the Constitution about how it is to be decided 
whether a President is unable to carry out his duties—in which 
case his powers devolve on the Vice President—and the persistent 
failure of Congress to remedy this omission make it necessary 
for each-President and Vice President to agree on a personal 
arrangement. President Kennedy and Vice President Johnson have 
now followed the example of their immediate predecessors and 
have announced that, if possible, the President, when incapacitated, 
would ask Mr Johnson to take over ; if Mr Kennedy was unable to 
do this, the Vice President would take over on his own authority 
after appropriate consultations with the Cabinet ; in either case the 
President himself would decide when he was ready to resume his 
powers. 


* * * 


To prepare for next year’s battle with Congress over tariff policy 
the President has appointed a special assistant—Mr Howard 
Petersen, a Republican and a banker—to examine American foreign 
trade policies in the light of the changing conditions of today, to 
co-ordinate the activities of the various departments concerned and 
to draft a new international trade programme. 


* * * 


Last month the Battle of First Manassas (or Bull Run, as it is 
known in the North), the first great battle of the Civil War, was 
re-enacted with striking realism on the original site in Virginia by 
about 2,200 costumed members of the North-South Skirmishers 
Association and the National Guard. The spectators, who totalled 
nearly 100,000 on the two days of the display, and who were mostly 
Southerners, suffered heat of 101 degrees and a good many casual- 
ties of their own to watch the Confederates rout the troops of the 
Union. The spectacle was part of a four-year observance of the 
centenary of the war. 


* * x 


Although Washington, DC, contains more Negroes than whites it 
has never had a Negro on its governing body, the Board of Com- 
missioners. This was altered last month when the Senate unan- 
imously confirmed Mr John Duncan, a Negro, as a member of the 
board. Mr Duncan was chosen by President Kennedy after his first 
choice, who was also a Negro, resigned when his troubles with the 
tax authorities were brought to light by a Senate committee. 


* * * 


In 1959 there were only 280 millionaires in the United. States, 
according to the tax authorities. Their taxable income amounted 
to $425 million and they paid $268 million of it to the Treasury. 
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LETTERS 








Atlantic Union 


S1r—As a devoted reader of your publica- 
tion, I have long respected its factual 
thoroughness and lucidity of thought and 
presentation. I have been somewhat 
shocked, therefore, by an aura of mystery 
or mysticism which has crept into your 
columns recently. 

I say mystery or mysticism, for I am not 
sure as yet whether to label this pheno- 
menon “The Mystic Presence of Atlantic 
Union” or the “Great Atlantic Union 
Mystery.” What I am referring to, of 
course, are the delphic remarks at the end 
of the article “ Atlantic Union Next ” on 
July 29th and “ The European Venture ” 
on August 5th, which suggest that any 
British hesitation about entry into the Euro- 
pean Economic Community should be 
stilled by a no-longer-fantastic Atlantic 
Union. Except for a few veiled remarks 
about “ political institutions on an Atlantic 
level” and “a joint attempt to manage the 
economy of the West on Keynesian lines ” 
you have not as yet revealed to your readers 
just what will be the nature of this no- 
longer-fantastic beast. Therefore, it is 
hard to tell whether you are carefully con- 
cealing the exact structure of such a union, 
to reveal it at a more suitable time, or are 
simply exploring new political territory with 
hope, but no map. 

In all seriousness, past experience sug- 
gests that the former is closer to the truth. 
May I be permitted to wonder, then, why 
the mystery? If Atlantic Union is worth 
invoking, is it not all the more worth analys- 
ing? The problems suggested by your 
cryptic remarks are of themselves vast. 
Keynesian control of the Western economy 
suggests by necessity a high degree of 
budgetary co-ordination. It would also 
require unified credit policies. Credit and 
fiscal policy are political issues of the first 
magnitude here and _ throughout — the 
Atlantic area. Their co-ordination would 
require supra-national institutions with 
considerable power, and to create such 
institutions would be a political feat of 
phenomenal proportions. Here in the United 
States strong constitutional objections 
would be raised to the creation of the neces- 
sary institutions. 

The logic of your suggestions is attrac- 
tive, but there is much to be said on all 
sides of this issue before it can be trans- 


lated into political reality in any form. If, ° 


as you suggest, that translation is not only 
desirable but basic to the survival of the 
West, then the sooner the debate is begun, 
the better.—Yours faithfully, 

New Haven, Conn. Davip M. TRUBEK 


A Century of Progress 


SiR—I observe with regret that, in your note 
of August 5th, you appear to accept without 


‘requirement, we 


comment the average annual rate of increase 
in output per head from 1950 to 1959 as 
providing a true representation of the rate 
of increase in British productivity since the 
war. 

The year 1950 was one of extreme full 
employment, while in 1959 there was, on 
the average, a substantial margin of unused 
capacity, much of it in the form of the 
under-utilisation of employed labour. To 
obtain a valid indication of the rate of 
growth of output per head, it is necessary 
to compare years in which the proportions 
of capacity employed were similar. 

If, instead of 1950 and 1959, we take the 
years 1948, 1953 and 1960, which fulfil this 
find that from 1948 to 
1953 real gross domestic product rose 
cumulatively by an average of 2.5 per cent a 
year, while from 1953 to 1960 the average 
annual rise was 2.9 per cent. The corres- 
ponding rates of growth in output per head 
are 1.9 per cent and 2.3 per cent. The latter 
figure is nearly 50 per cent larger than the 
average annual rise of 1.6 per cent from 
1950 to 1959.—Yours faithfully, 

F. W. Patsu 
London School of Economics, WC2 


The article to which Professor Paish 

objects was a summary of one in the 
National Institute’s “Economic Review ” 
prepared by a team headed by Miss Deborah 
Paige. We asked Miss Paige, therefore, for 
any comment upon his points. Her reply 
follows, 
S1r—In the article quoted in your note, we 
were making international comparisons over 
the last hundred years. For the post-war 
period we used figures for 1950-1959 and 
1954-1959. 1950-1959 was the longest avail- 
able postwar peacetime period ; figures for 
1948, 1949 and 1960 were not available for 
some countries, and in any case in a num- 
ber of them 1948 and 1949 included a sub- 
stantial element of post-war recovery which 
we wanted to exclude. For this reason, we 
gave figures also for 1954-1959, to provide 
better comparisons for those countries where 
the process of postwar recovery went on for 
longer. 

The selection of any starting and finishing 
years is bound to favour some countries and 
be hard on others ; but we found in practice 


that selecting different years did not make . 


much difference to the ranking of the 
eleven countries, which was our main con- 
cern. On any basis, Britain is at or near the 
bottom of the table of postwar growth 
rates, If 1948 and 1949 are added at the 
beginning or 1960 at the end, it improves 
the performance of most other countries, as 
well as that of the United Kingdom. 
Professor Paish is probably right in 
suggesting that, for the United Kingdom, 
the growth of output between 1950 and 
1959 underestimates the growth of capa- 
city, because capacity was less fully em- 
ployed in 1959 than in 1950. The 
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comparison of 1953 and 1960 suggested 
by Professor Paish seems valid for this pur- 
pose—though the period is rather a short 
one. The comparison of 1948 with either . 
year seems much more doubtful. First, 
there was probably still a significant post- 
war recovery effect in 1948 and 1949. 
Secondly, unemployment and unfilled 
vacancy figures suggest that capacity in 1948. 
was much more fully employed than in the 
later years,—Yours faithfully, 


London, SW D. C. Paice 


Southern Rhodesia 


S1R—May I answer the four points on which 
Major Patrick Wall charged me with “ com- 
plete disregard of fact” (in your issue of 
August 12th) in my report on the Southern 
Rhodesian referendum? 

First, the question whether government 
party members said they could and would 
eliminate the fifteen lower roll seats “if 
Africans proved unco-operative.” Despite 
the official government denial by which 
Major Wall sets full store, I can give him 
the names of two United Federal Party MPs 
who made this point most explicitly at a 
private meeting and explained it could be 
done by getting a simple two-thirds 
majority. Major Wall, as a Southern Kho- 
desian landowner himself, should know that 
in Rhodesia what is said in private house 
meetings often wins more votes than do 
public statements. He is of course right 
in saying a two-thirds majority is needed to 
alter the composition of the assembly and 
that agreement by all four races voting 
separately in a referendum is needed to raise 
the franchise qualifications. But he is 
wrong in suggesting that “the franchise 
qualifications in effect determine the com- 
position of the legislature” and implying 
that no matter which roll, there is a uniform 
equation between voters and seats. Official 
government estimates dispose of such an 
idea: they calculate there will be from the 
start twice as many voters to each lower 
roll constituency as there will be to each 
upper roll constituency. (Even that state- 
ment is a simplification, as most statements 
have to be with Rhodesian constitutions, and 
it disregards the cross voting effect which 
is irrelevant to this point.) 

Secondly, the number of dead. On the 
day I cabled my article it was reliably re- 
ported that four had been shot dead. The 
government later denied that more than one 
had been killed on the Monday night; but 
on the day of this denial a young man died 
in hospital from wounds received the night 
before. The death toll was therefore two. 

Thirdly, the number of people who voted 
in the National Democratic party’s refer- 
endum. Frankly, I don’t know who these 
“ official observers” were who estimated 
that only 90,000 voted. If they were police 
they were present at only a few i 
stations. If they were a network of African 
informers, did they stand conspicuously by 
the stations counting the queues all day? 
I don’t believe they did. The organising 
secretary of the UFP gave a figure of 
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150,000 voters three days later and it was 
lowered to 90,000 only a week after the 
referendum. I would place more reliance 
on the NDP figure of 300,000: after all, 
they had the advantage of having the ballot 
papers to count. Major Wall is entirely 
unfair to the NDP in saying the referendum 
“paid no regard to the secrecy of the 
ballot box.” I visited about twenty polling 
stations and at every one of them a voter 
could have voted secretly. The fact that 
few voters bothered to hide their preference 
is quite another matter. 

Lastly, my “fantastic distortion of the 
facts ” in writing that Sir Edgar Whitehead 
“has wiped away” clauses requiring laws 
that technically discriminate against 
Africans to be submitted to Britain. That 
paragraph summarised Sir Edgar’s achieve- 
ments as seen through the eyes of an average 
white Rhodesian voter. Would Major Wall 
call that view distorted? The Declaration 
of Rights which he praises so highly has 
been criticised by many Rhodesians, in- 
cluding a group led by Mr Garfield Todd, 
the. former premier, as offering “ totally 
inadequate safeguards” because of the 
powers left to ministers to interfere with 
the courts. Sir Robert Tredgold, the former 
federal chief justice who campaigned 
against the proposals, has also spoken of the 
“ defects ” of the Declaration of Rights. 

I would like to be able to agree with 
Major Wall that the referendum result was 
“a tremendously encouraging victory for 
liberalism and multiracial co-operation.” 
Sir Edgar has perhaps a year’s opportunity 
to turn it into such a victory by radical 
reforms ; but the methods by which his 
party won the referendum did not suggest 
they were fighting for liberalism.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Your SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN 
SALISBURY 


LETTERS 


Information and Investment 


S1r—The way in which your reviewer of 
July 29th has misunderstood the nature 
of the destructive part of the argument of 
Mr G. B. Richardson’s new book will be 
immediately obvious to anyone who reads, 
as any serious economist will have to, the 
first two chapters of the book. But fairness, 
if not the plight of the marginal buyer, 
demands that the record should be set 
straight. 


Mr Richardson does not indeed give us 
any empirical evidence that would be 
relevant for testing the predictions implied 
by the usual model of a perfectly compseti- 
tive market. He would be inconsistent if 
he did. His principal object seems to be to 
show that the model, quite apart from those 
empirical questions, so fascinating to your 
reviewer, of how it is to be modified to fit 
a particular case, is a logical mess. For if 
we make all the assumptions required in 
the model we find we have left no friction 
and no ignorance. Now if each producer 
is to know how much he should plan to 
produce in the long run, he has to know 
how much each other producer intends to 
put on the market, and when. There is then 
a dilemma. If there are no imperfections 
in the market which allow or compz2l a 
sequence of actions, how is it logically pos- 
sible for all producers to acquire this 
amount of knowledge? On the other hand, 
if such imperfections in the diffusion of 
information, or in response to it, are 
logically necessary (though not sufficient) 
for equilibrium to be approached, then what 
becomes of all those arguments about 
economic policy which are conditioned by, 
if not dependent upon, the workings of the 
model of perfect competition? 


Mr Richardson repeatedly admits the 
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tentative and incomplete nature of the later 
constructive sections of his book. But he 
has made it clear to at least one reader, if 
not to your reviewer, that some new 
analytical construction is necessary. For 
the “extremely useful” taxonomy of the 
perfect competition model has been shown 
to be the result not merely of theoretical 
abstraction, which is obvious, but of a 
fundamental logical flaw, which was not. 


As a result of Mr Richardson’s work, before 


the economist can follow your reviewer 
into the field with a questionnaire he will 


have to spend some time in his ivory tower — 
making sure that his questions still make — 
sense. And is that not what ivory towers are ~ 


for?—Yours faithfully, 
Leeds 


China and Cambodia 


Sir—The Ministry of Industry of Cam- ~ 
bodia has requested me to point out that © 
your Note of the Week “ Unhappy Cus- ~ 
tomers ” on page 445 of The Economist of ~ 


July 29th is inaccurate in two particulars. 


The state plywood factory referred to has ~ 
not ceased production but is still working. © 
The quality of our plywood products is not ~ 
inferior to those of imports of the same ~ 
categories, and the sales of these products — 
from our factory are maintaining a normal ~ 
rhythm. Admittedly there is a slight sur- © 
plus in production, but there is no slump | 


in sales. 


The state textile factory is not losing © 
customers, and indeed is at present unable | 
to meet all the demand for its production.— ~ 


Yours faithfully, CHEA SAN, 


Royal Cambodian Embassy, 
London, NW8 


esting: perhaps because Germany is neare 


A. SUTHERLAND — 


First Secretary 4 


Se ae 


than China in both distance and culture, © 
and its pathological behaviour in the past © 
is more familiar ; more probably because 7 
the book is autobiographical. The sickening ~ 
process of dehumanisation has never been © 
described before with quite such insight. ” 


BOOKS 


Inhuman Nature 


The Informed Heart 


By Bruno Bettelheim. 
Thames and Hudson. 318 pages. 35s. 


Thought Reform and the Psychology 
of Totalism 


By Robert J. Lifton. 
Gollancz. 520 pages. 30s. 


HESE books have much in common. Dr 

Lifton describes the experiences of 
twenty-five western people, mainly mission- 
aries and businessmen, and fifteen Chinese 
intellectuals, all of whom had undergone 
thought reform in prisons or revolutionary 
universities in China, and who had later 
left China for Hongkong. A year in 
Dachau and Buchenwald provides the back- 
ground of Dr Bettelheim’s book. 


Both, therefore, have a common theme: 
the deliberate modification of personality by 
coercion and by unwearying exhortation. 
Both share a common language and were 
written by psychiatrists who have practised 
psychoanalysis, though Dr Bettelheim found 
the psychoanalytical framework quite inade- 
quate to account for human behaviour 
under extreme conditions. Both, also, suc- 
cessfully explain mysteries that have long 
perplexed outsiders. What makes prisoners 
consent to dig their own graves? How are 
children induced to denounce their parents? 
Why should honest people make false con- 
fessions about germ warfare? Why should 
prisoners betray each other? How are 
people induced to file in thousands into gas 
chambers? 

Dr Bettelheim’s book is the more inter- 


His account of the psychology and motiva-— 
tion of the SS guards and their curious two-~ 
way relationship with their captives sheds © 
light on similar relationships in institutions ~ 
nearer home—in boarding schools, in © 
mental hospitals and in prisons. The 
author’s achievement is the more impressive | 
because he was unable to bring out of the” 
camps a single note of his observations on” 
the behaviour of his fellow prisoners or 
their guards ; he implies that his determina-7 
tion to remember, and to make something” 


constructive out of his appalling experi-” 


ences, was the thing that may have saved” 
him from becoming one of the “ musel- 
manner,” the walking corpses who, defeated” 


in their efforts to adjust themselves to theif, 
surroundings, had surrendered to it and 
lost the will to live. The survivors seem to 
have determined to retain some shred of 
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SPACE PROBES HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY TRACKED 
BY RUSHING REPORTS FROM 1s DIC SCOPE 
AT JODRELL BANK, ENGLAND, 

IN LOS ANGELES. C¢ 

ON REELS OF MAG 

CAN QUICKLY FIGURE A PROBE’S SPEED ANDO 
TRAJECTORY. 
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A watch on space 
in a quiet meadow 


A huge silvery dish swinging high 
above a lush Cheshire meadow has 
been teamed with IBM computers 
6,000 miles away in California to 
link scientists on the ground to 
probes far out in space. The dish is 
the Jodrell Bank radio telescope at 
the University of Manchester, the 
largest fullysteerable radio antenna 
in the world. The computers are in 
the Space Technology Labora- 
tories, Inc. centre in Los Angeles. 
Together with smaller antennas, 
they have formed a world-wide 
tracking network. 
Far out in space—they’ve been 
tracked up to 22 million miles— 
the vehicles, little larger than a 
beach ball, speed at almost 20,000 
miles an hour. To pinpoint signals 
as a probe swings up over the 
horizon, each tracking antenna 
must be aimed with exquisite pre- 
cision—the computers’ job. Fed 
information rushed from each 
tracking antenna in turn, the com- 
puters can compare it with celestial 
data in their memories and race 
through complex calculations to 
find a probe’s trajectory and 
speed. These are needed to aim the 
next antenna in the network and 
thus track a probe continuously. 
Space exploration would be im- 
” Athan Lo possible without computers to 
a ne xn analyse data, carry out involved 
i : calculations. IBM data processing 
systems do this sort of thing fairly 
quickly. A problem that would 


nee a 7 7 take 800 years to solve with pencil 
eee da) TT a aN . 8 , 
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P and paper can be cracked by an 
/ Saal = i s “a ‘ 
IBM 7090 in just five minutes. 


ne rah Fd > ; Few scientists have the patience 

9s ila a | ' \ , s to wait 800 years for an answer; 
’ advanced research laboratories 
all over the world are equipped 
with IBM high-speed computers. 


IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED 
ALSO OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
; OF THE WORLD 
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HORYUJI PAGODA 


The exact year in which the Horyuji Pagoda was 
built is not known, but it is recognized as being 
completed in the early. part of the 7th Century. 
The Horyuji Pagoda is the world’s oldest wooden 
structure and is now being preserved by the 
Japanese Government as a national treasure. It’s 
total height is 30 meters. As can be seen in 
the diagram the center pillar is not touching the 
ground. It is hung from the top and held in 
place by spring-like wooden supporters. This type 
of architecture makes it very strong against earth- 
cuakes and wind because the center of gravity is 
flexible. On the walls and ceilings of this pagoda 
were beautiful colored paintings which are now 
barely discernible. 
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*K Home and abroad —_~ 
The Irving serves as 
“the Bank for Bankers and Businessmen’ 
everywhere 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


World-wide Banking Services for Business, Banks and Individuals 
Capital Funds over $145 ,000,000 Total Assets over $1,700,000,000 
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self-esteem, some tiny realm of self- 
assertion, some slight opportunity to make 
a personal decision. The others had given 
up any effort to control their environment, 

ey no longer fought for food, and died. 

Dr Bettelheim has little or nothing to say 
of the long-term effects of these conditions 
on those who survived. One would expect 
them to be scarred for life and incapable 
of living ordinary lives again. It is, however, 
reported that they usually quickly recovered 
and that the legacy of invalidism and in- 
ability to live in ordinary society has been 
surprisingly small, even after years of 
extreme stress. 

Dr Lifton’s book bears out the impres- 
sion that the effects of these conditions are 
transient. He assiduously followed his 
western subjects to Europe many years after 
their experiences of thought reform, and 
several years after his original interviews 
with them in Hongkong, and tried to 
estimate how effective, in the long term, 
their brain-washing had been. All appear to 
have been affected in some degree, but only 
one or two at all seriously ; to the extent, 
for example, of changing the former pattern 
of their lives. That thought reform does not 
usually produce enduring changes is also 
implicit in the short-lived episode of “ the 
hundred flowers.” In 1957, an invitation to 
“freedom of independent thinking, free- 
dom of debate, freedom of creative work, 
freedom to criticise, to express one’s own 
view” produced such a storm of criticism 
of party, regime, despotism and thought re- 
form itself that the lid had to be hurriedly 
clamped down again, That all those years of 
tak, millions of words, tons of group 
pressure, and sinuous coils of subtlety could 
prove so monumentally ineffective is pro- 
foundly encouraging, for Chinese techniques 
of thought reform have clearly left the 
Russians far behind. 

The episode of “ the hundred flowers ” 
lessens the force of the obvious criticism of 
Dr Lifton’s work: that because he worked 
in Hongkong he saw only the failures of 
the thought reform process. But there are 
other criticisms. Unfortunately, the picture 
of thought reform in operation reaches the 
reader only at second-hand and through the 
psychoanalytically trained filter of the 
author’s mind. The case histories are very 
long life histories and abound in terms like 
“negative identity”, “identity reinforce- 
ment,” “ negative self-image ” and “ group 
identity.” The index, in fact, lists forty- 
four nouns and adjectives qualifying “ iden- 
tty.” A brief scanning of half a dozen pages 
shows that the index is incomplete, as.it 
mits  “j-struggle,”  “ supernatural-i,” 
“collapse” and (as one might expect) 
‘overall-i.” It is the kind of language that 
makes one want to implore the author to 
present the facts and cut the cackle, an 
Impulse that is not evoked by Dr Bettel- 
heim’s book though it is just as heavily 
laded with psychoanalytical interpretation. 

These over-interpreted case histories 
occupy more than half of Dr Lifton’s book. 
The remainder, which deals with the history 
of thought reform from its origins in the 
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twenties, with its impact on native culture 
and religion, and with its relation to Marx- 
ism and Russian communism, will be new 
to many readers and could not have been 
better done. 

The authors of both these books have 
done humanity a service in thus exposing in- 
human motives and methods. At least we 
can now better understand man’s inhuman- 
ity to man even if we can do precious little 
to prevent it, 


The Human Past 
The Dawn of Civilization 


Edited by Stuart Piggott. 
Thames and Hudson. 404 pages. £8 8s. 


RITTEN history gives a patchy record 
of man’s endeavours in the last five 


thousand years, but to the archaeologist the 
tale of his achievements and _ failures 
stretches back over a period a hundred times 
as long as this. The aim of this book is to 
sift the evidence and survey the foundations 
of civilisation on a worldwide basis. The 
result, complex, authoritative yet still quest- 
ing, is pre-eminently exciting. 

An all-British team of thirteen scholars, 
each an expert in his own field, has con- 
tributed the thirteen sections, each of which 
is devoted to a region where a distinct 
civilisation arose. There is, for instance, 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler on India, who inci- 
dentally supplies the definition of what this 
book is about. “‘ Civilisation, in a minimum 
sense of the term,” he writes, “ is the art of 
living in towns, with all that the condition 
implies in respect of social skills and disci- 
pline.” There is Mr Cyril Aldred with such 
lively comments on Ancient Egypt as this: 


All this achievement was the exotic flower 
upon a plant whose root was the eternal 
Egyptian peasant, forever toiling in the fields, 
living with his animals for the moment only, 
never far from sudden plague and famine, 
hedged around by grosser superstitions than 
those of his masters, but able unlike them 
to escape the inhibitions of polite society, and 
preserving intact the same sardonic gusto, the 
same manners and customs that have brought 
them virtually unscathed through five thou- 
sand years of changing history. 


There is Mr Seton Lloyd on Anatolia, 
describing the historic bridge between 
Europe and Asia, and Mr Sinclair Hood 
conjuring up the “ water-linked paradise ” 
of the Aegean some five thousand years ago. 

The profusion of talented writing has be2n 
brought together under the editorship of 
Professor Stuart Piggott and each section is 
presented in a similar way. Coloured and 
monochrome illustrations on glossy paper, 
supported by subsidiary text rather too sub- 
stantial to be described as captions, is 
followed by the learned text on buff-coloured 
matt paper with maps, architectural plans 
and other drawings. The assiduous reader 
may well question this arrangement. It 
involves cross-references, the retracing of 
steps and, in parts, the re-reading of almost 
the same chunks of type on two kinds of 


The chef's 
nightmare 


MORE OR LESS apocryphal story about 

@ young dramatic critic at Oxford 
tells how he would, in restaurants of 
reasonably refined moeurs, order and eat 
an ice-cream, the main course and the 
soup, in that order. 


This is all very well for a critic. But it 
is very worrying for the chef. Tradition 
and training tell him that this is against 
the natural order of things, and incident- 
ally takes no account of his efforts to 
plan a logical sequence of courses. 


There’s a similar problem of prece- 
dence when you pick up The Observer 
on Sunday. Here is a veritable beanfeast 
of ideas and articles and features. But 
where should one start? 


Beginning at the end 

Does one begin at page one, and work 
steadily through? This isn’t a bad 
answer, but it lacks enterprise, and so it 
is out of harmony with the paper itself. 
And there is, incidentally; a good case 
for starting at the very end, for this is the 
page that carries ‘The Week’, a useful 
digest of news that brings you up to dave 
with the events that you may have 
missed. 


Clearly the main course on the menu 
is news, real news. But why start with the 
main course? How about a wry Feiffer 
cartoon, or a Paul Jennings fantasy, as 
an appetizer? And then there’s the 
effervescent fashion-writing of Katharine 
Whitehorn, if you’re a woman. Or if you 
aren’t. 


Unexpected insights 


You might turn first to the financial 
expertise of the City pages. Or to Table 
Talk’s unexpected insights into the lives 
of the great, and the talked-about. It 
may be that you will head straight for 
The Observer Profile. Or you may begin 
your Sunday-morning feast with the 
review pages; Kenneth Tynan, Maurice 
Richardson, Philip Toynbee and A. 
Alvarez are among the famous nameés 
who provide fare that is rich, rare, and 
never over-sweetened. 


But in the end, and this is where the 
culinary analogy breaks down, you will 
probably decide that it doesn’t much 
matter where you start reading The 
Observer. The important thing is to 
start! J.B.L. 


ADVT. 
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paper. Its justification, presumably, is that 
it caters for the quick-to-please reader who 
will be content with the glossy pages only. 
Be that as it may, even he is unlikely to 
profit from the childlike, highly-coloured 
views of “reconstructed scenes,” which, 
scattered through this book, are intended to 
show man’s living conditions in different 


environments and cultures but succeed only | 


in displaying the same hand of modern 
execution. These are quite out of keeping 
with the high, sophisticated standards of the 
photography. 

These minor doubts apart, all praise must 
go to this publishing enterprise, which has 
taken three years to complete. The fact that 
the last word has not been said on the sub- 
ject, that even while the book was being put 
together new archeological discoveries were 
being made, the reflection of how compara- 
tively recent is our knowledge of even the 
Sumerians—all this adds to the fascination 
of this material. Since man has succeeded 
in multiplying himself chiefly by improving 
his equipment for living, this is a record of 
the beginnings of technology, the story of 
man asserting his mastery over the world, 
his discovery and use of metals and other 
materials. There are some superb photo- 
graphs of the earliest known products of 
human handiwork and genius, of exquisite 
works of art designed perhaps as part of a 
magical ritual or perhaps as memorials. The 
painted pottery from the later Chalcolithic 
period, the Mesopotamian scarlet ware, 
Indus stone sculpture, a Javanese bronze 
warrior on horseback, the haunting statue 
of an Egyptian god-king, a delicate piece of 
eighth century BC Phoenician ivory—all 
form part of these splendid illustrations of 
cultural variety. 


A Feminine Hand 


Gertrude Bell : From her Personal Papers. 
1914-1926. Volume Two. 


By Elizabeth Burgoyne. 


Benn. 399 pages. 45s. 
. letters hold the mirror even 
closer to the writer’s face than does a 
diary. For, once posted, they are gone and 
cannot be tailored to fit later thoughts. They 
therefore represent the limitless vagaries of 
the mind. All of us think in zigzags and 
circles as well as straight lines, and in few 
of us would private thought stand up to 
public scrutiny as well as do these letters 
home written from Mesopotamia by Miss 
Gertrude Bell. 

She is already familiar in the two volumes 
of such letters published by her stepmother 
and sister not long after she died, but both 
these editors, for reasons of delicacy, omitted 
most of the personal story. Now that time 
has blunted the cutting edge of some of her 
private comment, Miss Burgoyne has been 
given a freer hand. Most unobtrusively, 
for she never adds a word where none is 
necessary, she has done a skilful job, for she 
has contrived to produce a consecutive 
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narrative without repeating what we already 
know. 

Nineteen-twentieths of the book, there- 
fore, are by Miss Bell, and, in her loving, 
swift and easy prose, scribbled to inform 
and entertain her family, she gives the 
minutie of the formative years of the King- 
dom of Iraq. The rebellions and unexpected 
smooth passages, her relations with her col- 
leagues, the endless comings and goings of 
Arab notables, the hesitations, the trying 
summers, the green shade of date groves and 
the delicious taste of power—all are there 
till, at the last, she felt the pang of being 
needed less by Arabs in a hurry to manage 
for themselves. ; 

It is debatable whether all the details will 
interest those who come fresh to the sub- 
ject, but any specialist will learn much about 
British imperial practices, including the per- 
manent urge to administer unadministered 
areas, and the skill with which King Feisul 
(helping with his charm but hindering by 
his weakness) was eased on to a throne that 
was anything but warm for a stranger. Yet 
even the reader who gets lost in the jungle 
of Arab names will find that the book has 
worth as ahuman document. Gertrude Bell 
is a daughter of her class and generation ; 
she takes servants and money for granted 
and was never tired till she was forty-six. 
She is so accustomed to her own. way that 
she trusts her judgment above that of col- 
leagues and superiors, and, though she 
“almost invariably ” shows them her letters 
to the great in London, does not see how 
awkward they might at that date find it to 
tell a woman colleague to shut up. She 
could be maddening, but they all admired 
her for her integrity, hard work, indifference 
to publicity, creative achievement and good 
company. So did servants ; one of the most 
endearing figures in the book is her maid 
Marie Delaere, who is caught packing 
crepe-de-chine nightgowns for a rough 
shooting party because someone’s Sudanese 
servant is sure to look. This book is a self- 
portrait ; it remains for a biographer to 
examine a very remarkable woman through 
the eyes of the rest of her generation. 

Miss Burgoyne calls for one important 
reproof: When she published her first 
volume (1889 to 1914), reviewers mentioned 
her many careless mistakes, and well-wishers 
sent her lists of them. She has paid no heed, 
and here are many more. She places 
Lawrence’s revolt in-the desert a year too 
early ; she makes a jumble of Persian place 
names where a glance into a gazetteer would 
have put her right ; did Gertrude always 
spell Edwin Montagu with a final “e” and 
Ralph Glyn with two “n’s”? She con- 
fuses the peace treaty with Turkey with the 
treaty that terminated the mandate and 
draws a wrong deduction from her mistake, 
and she indexes the same man as two 
separate people when (as he is alive today) 
a dip into “ Who’s Who” would have told 
her that he served both in Iraq and Pales- 
tine. In a word, she often irritates where, 
since she was handling such splendid raw 
material, she should have given nothing but 
pleasure. 
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Telly Lobby 


Pressure Group: The Campaign for 
Commercial Television 

By H. H. Wilson. 

Secker and Warburg. 232 pages. 18s. 


HE decision to adopt commercial tele- 
“lL vision in Britain represented the 
greatest triumph that any pressure group 
(the word is not used here in any pejorative 
sense) has won in the last generation. Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s admirable book was not 
needed to show that ; but he documents the 
nature of the triumph in an original way 
and offers a work that no serious student 
of British politics can afford to miss. It is 
not brilliant—but it is very readable: it is 
not without errors—but it is scholarly ; 
above all, it tells a story that is important 
in itself and it provides a revealing example 
of how, in special circumstances, a govern- 
ment’s policy can be influenced. 

This book tells more about the genesis of 
the decision to adopt commercial television 
than about details of the 1954 Act. Even 
on the basic decision, Professor Wilson 
leaves major questions unanswered, because 
those involved were inaccessible, or discreet, 
or just forgetful. He remarks that his diffi- 
culties in piecing together just what hap- 
pened seven or eight years ago makes him 
look with awe at the confidence with which 
historians write of events long past. A 
future scholar looking at the struggle over 
commercial television will find that, though 
some new papers may be available, others 
will have been destroyed and that fewer and 
less accurate memories will be at his dis- 
posal for consultation. Professor Wilson 
may be at fault on details and may leave 
some problems unresolved, but he probably 
goes farther towards the truth than anyone 
setting about the task ten or twenty years 
later would have done. 

Perhaps the most significant revelation 
of this book is the extent to which Lord 
Woolton and certain figures in the Con- 
servative Central Office were involved with 
the forces pressing the Conservative 
Government to introduce commercial tele- 
vision. In his last chapter, Professor Wilson 
puts forward some provocative speculations 
about the changes in the nature of the Con- 
servative party that facilitated the defeat of 
the traditional, rather paternalist, values 
of Lord Halifax and the many Establishment 
defenders of the BBC. Unquestionably 
television advertising has helped to spread 
the ideals of the new consumer society an 
to-continue the undermining of the oldet 
socialist appeals. 

Since the study of pressure groups 1 
Britain was seriously launched five years 
ago by Professor Finer, it has been taken 
up assiduously by American scholars. Pro 
fessor Wilson now joins Professors Ecksteit 
and Beer as~a major contributor to the 
understanding of how these necessary but 
extra-parliamentary forces operate. Perhaps 
he overrates the wider significance of the 
television struggle. It was an extreme cas 
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the lobbyists. Another such issue is un- 
likely to arise in the same way—although 
after the Pilkington report appears, the 
battle over commercial radio and the third 
television channel may have many resem- 
blances to what has gone before, Professor 
Wilson’s book will undoubtedly provide 
ammunition in the struggle. 


Link Between Revolutions 


Marxism: An Historical and 
Critical Study 


By George Lichtheim. 
Routledge. 432-pages. 40s. 


S TILL they come. Here, one is tempted 
to say, is yet another ill-advised 
attempt to fan the dying émbers of Marxian 
polemics. But Mr Lichtheim’s book is a 
genuine contribution with novel elements to 
a study of a neglected aspect of Marx- 
forschung: the interrelation between 
Marxist theory and the historical circum- 
stances in which it arose and flourished. 
This application of Marxist analytical 
method to Marxian theory yields mteresting 
results, and the author has put scholars 
under a considerable debt with this pioneer- 
ing effort. The book is, moreover, well and 
clearly written—a virtue not often found in 
the literature on this subject. 

Mr Lichtheim regards Marxism as the 
doctrinal link between the French and the 
Russian revolutions ; and he sets out to show 
how its theory and practice developed under 
the impact of Central European political 
and intellectual problems in the hundred 
years after 1848. After an introductory 
account of the heritage of the French 
revolution (1789-1870), he gives a brilliant 
- summary, in less than twenty pages, of what 

he calls the “ Marxian Synthesis.” The only 
criticism one might make of this part of the 
book is that it hardly touches on the 
economic aspects, which are left for a much 
later stage. The next four parts bring the 
story through the next hundred years, end- 
ing with “The Dissolution of the Marxian 
System 1918-1948.” 

There is much in this history that will 
enlighten both those who come new to the 
subject and others who are already familiar 
with the tortuous polemics among Marx’s 
followers. Mr Lichtheim most skilfully 
interweaves the critical analysis of ideology 
with the historical presentation of the 
various phases through which the socialist 
movement passed during this eventful 
period. These sections form a useful supple- 
ment to Professor Acton’s coldly logical 
analysis in ‘‘ The Illusion of the Epoch.” 

Inevitably, the most interesting part of 
the book is the final one, which shows the 
last phase of Marxism, inaugurated by the 
Russian revolution and culminating in the 
“ petrifaction”” of the doctrine after the 
second world war. The essence of the 
author’s thesis is his description of Leninism 
as an ideology in the Marxian sense, “i.e. 
as a system of thought which obscures the 
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facts it purports to describe,” in particular 
in the “systematic misuse of the term 
‘ proletarian. revolution? to describe the 
totalitarian rearrangement of society after 
the capture of power by a party.” Mr 
Lichtheim has not much difficulty in show- 
ing (but he shows it very well) that 
Marxism, as an intellectual system, has stag- 
nated since the 1930s notwithstanding the 
fact that it has become the official ideology 
in the Soviet orbit ; and that there is little 
relation between its relevance and adequacy 
to the present day and the expansion of 
Communism. 


Prophecy as Business 
Prophets and Prediction: The History 
of Prophecy from Babylon to Wall Street. 


By Richard Lewinsohn. (Morus) 
Secker and Warburg. 318 pages. 30s. 


" ROPHECY,” declares Dr Lewinsohn, 

P- has always been a kind of business.” 
In the early days, 2500 BC or so, the seer 
who probed into the future did so with an 
eye on the temperament of the king his 
patron. Today the art of prediction, as 
practised in government and business circles, 
is surely more impartial. Yet, when all is 
said and done, every prediction is a gamble, 
and a professional gambler cannot go on 
losing for ever: in the old days, his bad 
luck might have cost him his head, today 
it may cost him his job. No wonder that 
there is a fashion to substitute for prediction 
the term projection, which has a less com- 
mitted ring. 

This book describes how prediction has 
advanced from irrational and mystical pro- 
cedures such as the inspection of the intes- 
tines of an animal or a flight of birds, 
heathen rites and the searchings of the sky. 
Stuff and nonsense, certainly: yet the lan- 
guage of the stars is still used and the 
horoscope seems to be an essential feature 


of the twentieth-century mass-circulation 


paper. 

The Donne theory of time is discussed, 
the attempts to forecast wars, business 
cycles, weather, elections, sex, diseases—the 
whole bag of tricks. But when Dr 
Lewinsohn, who is a doctor of medicine, 
touches on the mathematical theory of prob- 
ability and present day methods of econo- 
metric forecasting, he gets himself into deep 
water. It is nonsense to quote Bernouilli’s 
theorem as stating that the probability of an 
event is a function of its occurrence in the 
past. Gallup appears as the priest of public 
opinion polls, but there is little about the 
way in which sample inquiries are being 
used to judge business and consumer inten- 
tions. And surely electronic computers 
should have crept into the chapter on the 
future of prediction ? 

But, after all, this is a history book and 
if there is comparatively little about current 
methods of forecasting and decision-making 
in it, it has much to interest, stimulate and 
amuse its readers. It is a pity, however, 
that there is evidence of hasty proof-reading, 
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including a complete inability to spell 
“ stochastic.” And why econometry and 
-econometrists ? 

Engaging Demagogue 
Feargus O’Connor 


By Donald Read and Eric Glasgow. 
Arnold. 160 pages. 21s. 


a. O’CONNOR was recognised by 
his radical contemporaries, and has 
generally been accepted by posterity since, 
as a colourful, bibulous, lunatic Irishman, 
sincerely committed to the improvement of 
the lot of the poor but without any prac- 
ticable plans for that purpose, and wholly 
blinded by his own conceit. He was, as 
Lovett put it, “ the great I AM of politics,” 
who introduced into the Chartist movement 
“his Irish braggadocio about arming and 
fighting.”  Astonishingly successful in 
arousing the passions of the poorest classes, 
whether by speeches at vast public gather- 
ings or through the pages of his newspaper, 
the Northern Star, which for a brief six 
months sold as many as 50,000 copies a 
week, O’Connor achieved nothing. Four 
years after his death his admirers erected a 
statue of him with an inscription that 
carried no more than his name and the 
date ; there was little else to add. 

This engaging demagogue is now revived 
and reinflated by Mr Read and Mr Glasgow. 
Stimulated by the sentimental judgment of 
the late G. D. H. Cole that O’Connor was 
“the most influential figure in nineteenth 
century British history still without a bio- 
graphy,” they have sought to.provide his 
biography and to demonstrate his influence. 
But the facts of the one, which are lucidly 
presented with admirable brevity, remove 
all grounds for believing the other. If, as 
the authors claim, “ O’Connor shared the 
centre of the political stage with Sir Robert 
Peel and with Richard Cobden,” then they 
have strikingly failed to prove their case. It 
is not, as they put it, that O’Connor was 
not sufficiently “ respectable ” to appear in 
the National Portrait Galleries of London 
or Dublin, but rather that he was not suffi- 
ciently important. As they themselves 
admit, O’Connor “had no intention of 
leading an English revolution” ; and he 
got nowhere in his “ serious political pur- 
pose” to repeal the Irish Union and to 
establish the six points of the Charter. His 
dreams of Anglo-Irish co-operation made no 
progress ; his attempts to frighten the gov- 
ernment into conceding the Charter “ failed 
completely ” ; and his hope of making “a 
paradise of England in less than five years” 
through the medium of his cranky land 
scheme was utterly falsified by events. — 

It is not, then, on the grounds of his) 
political significance that O’Connor 1 
worthy of remembrance. But there is, pet- 
haps, some comfort to be drawn from the 
story of his failure, as from that of his 
twentieth century counterpart, Horati0 
Bottomley, that effective political power i 
Britain cannot be achieved by demagogy 
alone. 
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4 B in Search of a Policy 

by 

has 

Soe: FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

man, 

=o LONE political sandwichman—such as one would expect to the party headquarters heads are pressed anxiously together, 
holly see in Whitehall rather than in the Koblenzerstrasse— reassessing the current propaganda effort and thinking up 
$, as plodded to and fro near the federal chancellery the other appropriate readjustments in the light of what has happened. Un- 
tics,” §} afternoon. Fore, his home-made inscription ran: “17 million qualified appeals to the voter’s sense of creature comfort have 


ment § Germans in a concentration camp. But K. Adenauer abuses Willy 
; and § Brandt.” Aft, it was: “ Ulbricht is satisfied with Adenauer. We 
1 in § Germans are not.” The police ignored him for a while, then moved 
him on, Passers-by observed, outwardly at least, a strict neutrality. 


eer Were no hearts whispering applause? 
ge We shall have to wait until polling day to determine the extent 
ies a fg of the damage done by the latest developments in Berlin to the 


Four § Chancellor’s reputation for political sagacity. Probably it is not far- 
sted a & teaching. Yet the sandwichman is certainly not alone in his dis- 
. that § pleasure. Misgivings expressed more decorously by others suggest 
d the § that unless he effectively defends his policies during the next three 

weeks Dr Adenauer will at any rate not win the absolute majority 


evived upon which he has been counting. A new opportunity has been 
SOW. BH presented to the Free Democrats to bid for a share in the govern- 
— of ment, and they are planning to exploit it as vigorously as the game 
Sil and the hour allow. It was not surprising that before he left for 


a bio- @ Berlin on Tuesday Dr Adenauer found time and stamina to make 
a twenty-four-hour election sortie in Lower Saxony with the object 
uence. §§ of wooing the many former supporters there of the disintegrated 
right-wing German party. 
Polling day is Sunday, September 17th. At the peak of last 
If, as. week’s excitement over Berlin, the chairman of the Free Democrats, 


ed the B Herr Mende, proposed that it should be advanced to September 3rd. 
Robert Ip arguing that the distractions and animosities of the election 
#8 “G campaign ought now to be curtailed, Herr Mende was unquestion- 
_ ably sincere. At the same time he must have scented the probability 
or “was : : A 
pear in of new doubts in the country about the merits of Dr Adenauer’s 
London Past inflexibility—the uncompromising approach to east-west 
ot suffi- problems that the Free Democrats have often condemned. But the 
mselves @federal president, who decides the date of the Bundestag elections, 
tion of MB rejected Herr Mende’s application. No harm would be done by 
and he Bsticking to the present arrangement, Herr Luebke ruled, so long 
cal pul" Has the contending parties conducted their hostilities with due 
a moderation. The president named no names. Few of those who 
ee de a tead his appeal can have failed to reflect once again on the lack of 
ae gov dignity and the ill-chosen timing of the chancellor’s diatribes against 


. « failed te governing burgomaster of Berlin, “ Herr Brandt, alias Frahm.” 
king «4 BThe coldness between these two candidates for the chancellorship 
palpably chilled what was intended to be Dr Adenauer’s morale- 
faising trip to Berlin this week ; and there has been the incredibly 
ents. [childish dispute between the two major parties for the honour of 
s of his Mhaving invited Vice President Johnson to West Berlin last week. 


mnor And so the election campaign goes on, though for the time being 
e 18, Pl Mvith a marked hesitancy among most of the participants. Towns 
mer and villages are still plastered with the pre-Berlin slogans—with 
rie ati he Christian Democrats’ proud claim to “ Success and experience,” 
power is he Social Democrats’ vague exhortation “ Forward with Willy 
jemagogy Brandt,” and the Free Democrats’ laconic “ Germany,” sharing 





But at all 


ith a black eagle a ground of shrieking scarlet. 








abruptly been made to appear in thoroughly bad taste. The prob- 
lem is to find any new sound, positive planks to put into the party 
platforms. The Social Democrats have already come out with “ Go 
to the poll—help Berlin and Willy Brandt.” The All-German 
party, a shaky amalgam of the remnants of the German and 
Refugees’ parties, is triumphantly proclaiming the “ total and catas- 
trophic end of the policy of Dr Adenauer and his government, ” 
without proffering the slightest guide to a way out of the mess. As 
Herr Mende, on behalf of the Free Democrats, modestly put it at 
the emergency session of the Bundestag on August 18th : “ In this 
hour nobody can claim success for his Deutschlandpolitik.” The 
German policy that had been conducted since 1945, he said, would 
be judged by what had been achieved for the whole German people. 
Its undeviating aim must still be the restoration of German unity 
in freedom, This was the special task of the present generation of 
Germans, and they would be judged by their success or their failure. 
Herr Mende agreed with Dr Adenauer, who had spoken before him, 
that the government (hitherto so suspicious and full of doubts) 
should now actively encourage negotiations with the Soviet Union 
concerning the future of Germany and Berlin. 

Indeed, this was the only practical step that Dr Adenauer had 
been able to indicate in his government declaration. The greater 
part of this formal statement had been devoted to chronicling the 
east German communists’ incompetence and perfidy. Appealing to 
the Russians “to look at things realistically,’ Dr Adenauer 
remarked that it was “unworthy of a great nation to protect 
creatures despised by their fellow countrymen.” 

The negotiations now devoutly desired to forestall further 
attrition are not a matter for the Germans alone. Indeed, the 


Germans would have to stand, for the most part, in the wings, 


fanning western resolution and preparing themselves for the -re- 
quired sacrifices. It is what the Germans should and could do by 
themselves in the long run that is perplexing conscientious patriots. 
The first reactions to Herr Ulbricht’s damming up of his leaking 
domain, and its long-term significance, have naturally been fiercely 
emotional. They have also been pathetically impotent, and by no 
means unanimous. The Federation of German Industries has 
advised its members not to exhibit at, or even visit, the Leipzig 
autumn fair. Herr Erhard, the economics minister, declared at first 
that nobody should be prevented from going to Leipzig, but he 
has added since that he assumes that no one would be so unworthy 
as to want to go. The chairman of the Hamburg Christian 
Democrats, Herr Blumenfeld, a prosperous young business man, 
has demanded a trade boycott against east Germany; but the 
minister of defence, Herr Strauss, has said such a move would only 
aggravate matters. The German Sports Federation and the national 
Olympic Committee have ruled that there shall be no more sports 
fixtures between the two Germanies. In west Berlin the Schiller 
Theatre has cancelled arrangements for a Bertolt Brecht premiere 
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on August 30th. Protest meetings, full of sound and fury, signifying 
little, are being held all over west Germany. The only practical 
measures that have yet been taken concern the continuation and, 
if necessary, intensification of west German industry’s support for 
the precariously placed, but still # the moment thriving, industries 
of west Berlin. 

But again, west Berlin is in the main beyond the federal republic’s 
safeguarding. On August 11th the east German foreign minister, 
Herr Bolz, told the People’s Chamber unequivocally that the foreign 
ministers of the “ socialist countries ” would be holding a confer- 
ence in the late autumn to discuss preparations for a German peace 
treaty. With or without west Germany, the treaty would be signed 
before the end of the year. This week the east German communists’ 
chief propagandist, Herr Norden, announced that the treaty would 
be signed in December. It is their own response to the inevitable 
and utter partition of Germany that the west German politicians 
have now to decide. So far they have done no more than declaim that 
right is on their side, and all will be well in the end. Presumably 
some more detailed thinking is in progress. 

One effort to help such a process along was made by the Stutt- 


CATTERED about the globe, 

S unchanged and—until this 

year—unchanging, the crumbs 
‘ and gobbets of the Portuguese 

Empire have become the politi- 

cal coelacanths and dinosaurs of 

the Bandung age. From the six 
square miles of Macao to the 
half million square miles of 

Angola, the empire that Prince 
Henry the Navigator founded 500 years ago still spans the world— 
the oldest and now also the largest remaining relic of European 
territorial expansion. It is an impressive imperial achievement but, 
like the coelacanth, it is hard to relate it to the contemporary world. 

The visitor to Lisbon, probing at the nerve centre of this 
imperial creature, finds himself listening to a language he had 
thought defunct, and must bellow back across the gulf of centuries 
in a tongue that is equally incomprehensible on the other side. 
The result is not so much a conversation at cross purposes, as an 
exercise in sheer, mutual irrelevance. There should, of course, 
be some common ground in the shared historical experience of 
colonialism. But this is only the visitor’s point of view. The 
Portuguese, he finds, straining his attention across the abyss of 
incomprehension, deny having shared the experience at all. Their 
colonialism, they assure him, is not like anybody else’s, and never 
was. It is the fruit of a unique vision of creating a specifically 
Lusitanian civilisation through cultural uplift and _ biological 
miscegenation. Its essential quality is permanence ; it does not, 
and by its nature cannot, entertain any prospect of abandonment or 
withdrawal from the overseas territories. 

To suggest that British, French, Dutch or Belgian experience 
may be relevant is useless. ‘“ We do not seek the same ends,” say 
the Portuguese ; “ how can we use the same means ? ” And besides, 
look what has happened to Africa in the wake of the European 
abandonment—red dictatorship in Ghana, chaos in the Congo, a 
wave of anti-white racialism everywhere and Russian penetration 
throughout the continent. “It seems to me that the hasty 
abandonment of many territories by European powers is 
a crime more against the black man, whom it was 





Henry the Navigator 
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Lusitanian Dialogue 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN LISBON 


‘is, the authentic voice of the 


gart historian, Professor Golo Mann, in an article in the Hamburg 
weekly Die Zeit. Professor Mann combined a judicious but devas- 
tating analysis of past policy with some interesting recommenda. 
tions for a future course of action. He envisaged east-west 
negotiations of some kind (possibly through the United Nations 
Security Council, through neutral mediators, or direct) with the 
object of making the east German regime more palatable to its 
subjects. The conditions might include free elections if that proved 
possible—but elections in which the issue of reunification would 
play no part—and a guarantee of basic civic rights, including the 
right of free speech. The new element is that he envisaged the 
recognition of such a reformed and tempered east German regime, 
after a trial period, by the western powers and by Bonn ; the 
Oder-Neisse line would also be recognised ; the “ irritants ” of 
which the communists complain in west Berlin would be gradually 
removed ; and finally there would be a redefinition of the status of 
west Berlin in such a form as to preserve the essential rights of 
the western allies. But this is the sort of down-to-earth stuff which 
we shall not hear from the ‘party leaders during the next thre¢ 
weeks. 


their policy to instruct, than 
against the white, even where 
the latter is threatened with 
expulsion and is deprived of 
all his possessions.” There it ~ 


Portuguese mission — Dr 
Salazar solemnly lecturing the 
Nation Assembly last 
November. 


We have been in Africa for 400 years, which is rather more than 
have arrived only yesterday. We carried with us a doctrine, whid 
is not the same as to be carried away by self-interest. We : 
present there with a policy that authority is steadily effecting a1 
defending, which is not the same as to abandon human destisl 
to the so-called ‘winds of history.’ 
Pained by the folly and treachery of his fallen friends, angere 
by the calumny that his enemies heap on Portugal, alarmed by tl 
sinister successes of the Communists, Dr Salazar has similar rotut 
rebukes for nearly everyone. 
Here he is, for instance, on the role of the United States, aftt 
the American vote against Portugal during the Security Council 
discussion of Angola last March: 


Of course the United States would not advise or prepare 4 
of terrorism, directly or indirectly . . . (but) although with differa 
intentions, the United States is now engaging on a parallel poll 
to the Russian one in Africa . . . weakening Europe’s resistat 
and depriving it of its human, strategic or economic strong poil 
. . . It is therefore irreconcilable with what America seeks 10‘ 
through the North Atlantic Treaty... . When France, Belgi 
or Portugal is harmed or weakened by such an African polid 
not only is the reciprocal confidence of America’s allies in Eur 
affected but their defensive capacity is also diminished. 
troops that are sent to Algeria cannot then fight on the Oder 
the Rhine. . . . I believe that if America, tied to ideological ové 
simplifications, persists in this policy it will become a victim, ! 
last, of this contradiction. (Speech to the National Assem? 
June 30, 1961.) 
On the United Nations he is more severe: 


The invitation to the Portuguese authorities to cease at 
the measures of repression in Angola is an attitude we mf 
call theatrical on the part of the Security Council . . . so seriou 
does it offend the duties of a sovereign state. Since mid-Ms 


Salazar the Defender 
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neither the Council nor the Assembly has found any opportunity already been done. (Portuguese) unity does not allow of transfers, 
= to = the ee cease — poner _ Sn. cession or abandonment. The juridical figures of the plebiscite, 
evas-§ ... There may indeed be some foundation for the assertion tha bie . . 
enda-@ the situation in Angola is a potential threat to international peace the referendum, auto-determination, do not fit into its pea 
. and security, but only to the extent that some of the voting either.” (November 30th, 1960). And let us try to understan 
t-west countries may decide to pass from political and financial aid, as and sympathise, too, with “ the drama of societies . . . such as, for 
‘ations they are giving at present, to direct aid with their own forces example, in Algeria, the Rhodesias and South Africa,” whose 
th the§ against mewn = 7 es in the world is becoming governments are so sorely misrepresented in the name of “ baseless 
to'Ray 90 CORRE TT: <9. Re eee - ideologies and instinctive passions.” (November 30th, 1960.) 
proved—l But there will be nothing topsy-turvy about Portugal: : : 
: ; A strange set of bedfellows with which to face the world ? Very 
would I hope we who are sure that we are right and are convinced well, but Portugal will be proved right 
ng the that we can prove it will not be intimidated. International life 2 ug P ; 
ed the is not all lived in the United Nations Organisation. . . . At present In a few years . . . . one of two things will happen in Africa. 
4 the Afro-Asian powers seem to be in the right. But with a Either progress will be paralysed in many parts with the total 
egime,# little courage on our part they will finally come to understand ruin of economies, the degradation of peoples and the horror of 
n; the that there are limits that cannot be outstripped. (June 30th, 1961.) eee ae or we shall see a = or ee in, 
ts” off In this language, self-determination is magisterially dismissed international colonisiiem, irresponsible and for thet: very ress0n 
adually§ .. “the tiditant 4 rinci le of political chaos a sdinin societies.” inhemnan, . betoke eich. Gio: Sak eas aan: Oe ete a OS 
val as ee ee , , no more than a statistical element. Then many of those who 
a ig Those who talk of emancipation “ come too late, for the job has . .. demand the emancipation of Portuguese territories, with no 
ights 
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Spanish 
shoe- 
Blacks 


FROM OUR BARCELONA 
CORRESPONDENT 


OF of the impressions that every visitor 
to Spain carries home, or, at least 


40 
eat TD 
Peete | 


old-established one in the Plaza Real in 
Barcelona founded two generations ago by 






cuss this afternoon—bullfights ? Foot- 
ball?” In fact, to the Spaniard, having 
his shoes cleaned is more than a neces- 
sity of good appearance or even a diver- 
sion. It is an addiction; in Madrid and 
the south there are men who would feel 
unkempt with only two shoe-shines a day. 

Winter is the best season for the shoe- 
blacks. In the summer months trade is 
bad—so many people are on holiday 
and those who remain take to fancy foot- 
wear that presents technical problems 
(three times the normal charge is made 
for cleaning the fancy models with white 
and coloured canvas uppers). And then, 
of course, there is not the kindly aid of 
rain and mud. 

Shoe-blacks’ earnings are low. The 
best off are those employed on a wage 
basis at the salones, bars and so on. With 


pre than every male visitor, is the ubiquity of the a conjurer). their share of the tips they may make 
‘ine, whi shoe-blacks. They prowl the streets and These regular limpiabotas are honest _ three to four pounds a week. They also 
. Weal squat in the corners of tobacconists’, hair- and efficient. They charge only the _ enjoy full security benefits, because the 
ecting 24% dressers’ and practically every bar. They authorised price (it varies in different employer pays their insurance. Many 
an dest are apt to be insistent, and a foreigner may cities between three and four pesetas, of those who attend regularly at bars and 
find that they have started work on his being fixed locally by the civil governors). other places, however, as well as those 
S, anger’ shoes before he has had time to protest. To watch them going through their with posts on the street, are working on 
ned by t They can also play tricks, such as ripping ritual with leather, brush, polish and their own account. They belong to the 
ilar rotul off a sole or a heel. pairit is alone worth the money, and they sindicato and pay a cuota, but it is neces- 
Spaniards themselves sometimes com- produce a glitter on the shoes that no sarily a small one and any benefits are 
tates, alt@™ plain of being overcharged or of finding sergeant-major could scorn. This public correspondingly small. Many of these 
y Council that they have been given new heels or = shoe-cleaning is one of the bases of | men work a seven-day week. 
laces while they were reading the news- Spanish male elegance. There are cer- Nevertheless, few leave the trade— 
4 paper. But such practices are mostly con- tain tasks that the Spaniard considers despite the fact, for example, that during 
ee fined to the ambulantes, the shoe-blacks beneath his dignity and simply will not the tourist season there is a rising demand 
all el poli who roam the streets. This is an occupa- perform, and cleaning his shoes is one for waiters who get good pay. Many, no 
*5 resistam™ ton that commends itself to the vagrant of them. If he cannot afford the limpi- _ doubt, are unfitted for other work. It is, 
rong poill™ and unskilled, often as a cloak for  abotas, he will give his shoes to the maid, apart from the recent restrictions in the 
seeks t0@ hawking contraband and touting. To or even his wife, or let them go dirty— = main cities, easy to set up as a shoe-black. 
ice, Belg prevent an influx of such people ahd and one does in fact see quite a lot of A large proportion of them come from the 
rican poli reduce the number of shoe-blacks, dirty shoes, particularly at present with poorer areas of the south and the back 
es in Eu@ the big cities have a system of work the internal trade depression. But, if streets of Malaga, and there are even some 
lebed A. permits, which are only granted to possible, he will sit at ease in a café and who have found it difficult to enter other 
oa ova those with a fixed place of work. Some have them cleaned. The limpiabotas is trades owing to a political past. Largely, 
: ce fm of the latter simply have their post in the part of the social life of cafés and hair- § however, it is a question of temperament. 
al Assembf™ Street, others are attached to cafés and dressers. A triangular conversation is There is a certain sturdy independence 
other establishments, others are employed often carried on between the customer, about the Spanish shoe-blacks, men who 
in salones de limpieza, special shoe-clean- the hairdresser and the shoe-black, and work in their own way, move on when 
dee ing shops with shadowy interiors where the hairdresser, before setting to work, they want to, and generally live as they 
He we mig the clientéle sit on thrones (there is an may ask “What would you like to dis- please. 
. so serio’ 
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other advantage than to wrench them from the motherland and 

thus diminish the resistance of the Iberian peninsula, will come 

to think that we did a great service to mankind . . . having spared 

them new forms of slavery. (November 30th, 1960.) 

And supposing the rest of the world is not convinced? Then, 
“I can see no other attitude for us than to continue on our way.” 
(June 30th, 1961). “There is nothing more to be done than to 
proclaim (Portuguese unity) to the four winds and, as far as 
possible, to protect it on all our frontiers.” (November 3oth, 1960). 
And, most resounding and most final: “ Stand firm ! Stand firm ! 
Nothing more is needed for the storm to subside and for justice to 
be done to us.” (May 23rd, 1959.) 

In the two years since Dr Salazar sounded that exhortation, the 
storm has grown fiercer and no justice has been done, but the 
Portuguese attitude remains unchanged. There are motions in the 
direction of some administrative autonomy for the overseas pro- 
vinces, and talk of speedier economic development, even of the 
admission of foreign capital, at last. But on the ultimate questions, 
the government is unyielding. As the visitor goes the rounds of 
the ministries in Lisbon, the echoes of Dr Salazar sound repeatedly 
in every conversation—severe, sonorous, paternal and imbued with 
such an absolute conviction that he begins to wonder, with an 
anxious tremble, whether he has not altogether misread the world 
outside. Perhaps, after all, it is only the Portuguese who possess 
the key to life, bequeathed to them by Prince Henry 500 years ago 
and maintained ever since as a sacred trust? Perhaps. It is a 
discomfiting thought to go to bed with. But one recalls on waking 
that the dinosaurs also had the key to life once—until the locks 
were changed. 


Mapai’s Tarnished Halo 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


R BEN-GURION, as depicted by an Israeli cartoonist, is a lion 
whose claws have been clipped. His party, Mapai, lost five 
seats at the elections on August 15th, and now has 42 members 
in a Knesset of 120 members. But the prime minister’s frustra- 
tion, when he explosively called the results a disaster, was not due 
to his party’s setback but to the destruction of his hopes for intro- 
ducing a two-party system into Israeli politics. Now the prospects 
of this are dimmer than ever. Mr Ben-Gurion’s claim that the 
voter would have given him a clear majority if a referendum on 
electoral reform had been held also appears unfounded. 

While Mr Ben-Gurion’s friends are dejected, the new Liberal 
party, which won 17 seats, also feels thwarted. The Liberals had 
hoped to serve as a rallying point for all who wanted a radical 
change in government, and to act as a counterweight to the party 
that now controls the government, the Jewish Agency and the labour 
federation. They had hoped to bring together supporters of private 
enterprise, members of collective settlements who were on the side 
of Mr Lavon, students and university professors, and all those 
who had developed a grievance against the Establishment. They 
found out that Mapai’s party machine was able to hold together 
the mass of voters who represent its main strength in the villages 
and towns ; that opposition to Mapai in the collective settlements 
resulted only in abstentions ; and that Mapai’s position among most 
of the new immigrants remains unimpaired. The newcomers either 
voted for Mapai, or else for Herut, which succeeded, against 
expectations, in holding its position. 

If the modest success of the Liberals is to develop, they must 
learn how to overcome the barrier that now separates them from 
the immigrants from Moslem countries. The political influence of 
this group is bound to grow as their children reach voting age. Mr 
Ben-Gurion. understands this very well, and has promised free 
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higher education for gifted children. Over the past ten years the 
new immigrants have been given work and housing. Now they 
seek a higher standard of education and living, and they will vote 
for the party that they hope will give it to them. Liberal ideas do 
not concern them—yet. 

Mapai will have to confront two main issues in the near future ; 
first, the unrest within the party, caused by the Lavon affair but 
suppressed during the election campaign, is now likely to erupt 
again. Mr Ben-Gurion’s friends accuse Mr Lavon and his sup- 
porters of having harmed the party. The other side claim that Mr 
Ben-Gurion himself caused all the trouble by his dictatorial 
methods, and by his clumsy handling of the Lavon affair. Mr 
Lavon himself, who returned from a long journey abroad just before 
the election, keeps in the background, but he may not stay there, 
The election post-mortem within the ranks of Mapai will be neither 
gentle nor conciliatory. 

The second problem is the building of a new coalition. Mr 
Ben-Gurion will again be prime minister. He will start on a series 
of negotiations to find out which parties are ready to join a coali- 
tion and on what terms. In the past this has always taken several 
months of tough diplomacy during which not only practical econo- 
mic and political issues, but general questions of ideology, are 
explored at length. There is no time-limit for these negotiations, 
since, in Israel, the old government continues in office until a new 
cabinet has been formed.. Thus, Mr Ben-Gurion, whose resigna- 
tion in January brought about the elections, is still prime minister. 
On the other hand, urgent issues such as the possibility of currency 
devaluation, and recent moves over the Arab refugee question, make 
it important that a new coalition should be formed quickly. 

Early speculations about the composition of the new cabinet 
predicted a coalition between Mapai, the Liberals and the religious 
parties. But, two days after the elections, Herut proposed a joint 
front with the Liberals. This would create a block of 34 votes, and 
would be a considerable power in the Knesset. However, many 
Liberals may rebel against the idea of joining with the militant 
right-wing Herut. 

Whether Mapai’s wings, as well as Mr Ben-Gurion’s claws, have 
been clipped remains to be seen. The party’s extraordinary success 
over the past ten years has given it a halo of invincibility. This 
halo has now been tarnished. It has been proved that the rising 
strength of Mapai can be checked, and that a steadily increasing 
standard of living does not prevent opposition. If the Mapai 
leaders understand this they will try, first of all, to put their own 
house in order and end the internal strife which, more than any- 
thing else, was responsible for their setback last week. 


British Guiana on its Own 


R CHEDDI JAGAN’S decisive victory in last Monday’s elections 

gives him a free hand in shaping British Guiana’s first years 
of independence. As free a hand, that is, as is possible in a count 
four-fifths of which is swampy and largely impenetrable jungle 
whose population of half-a-million is crowded into a narrow coast 
strip that has constantly to be guarded against the encroaching se 
and the flooding rivers, and whose economy is dependent on Britis! 
investments in sugar and Canadian investments in bauxite. Withou 
a lot of money and technical help from outside, there is not vet) 
much that Dr Jagan can do to make his country more self-containes 
and less backward as an independent state than it was as a colony 
The cards would seem to be unfairly stacked against British Guian! 
if it were not that its coming independence coincides with the n¢v 
respect which both the United States, and to a lesser degree tht 
Soviet Union, are beginning to pay towards even the smaller cout 
tries of South America and the Caribbean. 
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British Guiana is now self-governing and will probably be com- 
pletely independent in a year or less. Dr Jagan’s People’s Progres- 
sive party has won 20 of the 35 seats in the new parliament. The 
voting was mainly on racial lines; Indians (many of them 

the descendants of 
—enieaiieabes.. : indentured 
——— oAhilas” 390 labourers brought 
over in the 
eighteenth century) 
outnumber A fri- 
cans by three to 
two, and Dr Jagan 
himself is an 
Indian. His sup- 
port comes from 
the rice farmers 
and the labourers 
on the sugar 
estates, while Afri- 
cans predominate in the towns. But because of what seems to have 
been an unofficial electoral agreement between Dr. Jagan and a 
small third party which is right wing and fervently anti-communist, 
Mr Forbes Burnham, the leader of the African party, did less well 
than a straight counting of black and brown faces would suggest. 
Mr Burnham, whose party won 11 seats, claims to have unearthed 
some dark deeds, and is trying to have new elections, in several 
constituencies. 

Dr Jagan calls himself a Marxist, and there are undoubtedly a 
number of orthodox communists within his party. He will certainly 
look for outside help from wherever he can get it, and is planning 
a visit to the United States. Equally plainly, he looks forward to a 
time when the state has more control over the country’s industry, 
and the sugar companies have already been asked to surrender a 
little of their land so that the government can start up some sort 
of co-operative farming venture. In Castro-hunting circles in 
America and Britain there have been panicky comparisons between 
Dr Jagan and Dr Castro. But although Dr Jagan professes to 
admire the Cuban leader, and has made a trade deal with him, the 
two men are temperamentally far apart. Dr Jagan has come to 
power by a more conventional route and, profiting from Cuba’s 
mistakes, is unlikely to do anything in too much of a hurry, and 
especially not nationalise the country’s industries until he has the 
men to run them. The basic test is whether Dr Jagan can show 
that he is a national, rather than an Indian, leader. 
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Mozambique Next? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DAR-ES-SALAAM 


HE National Democratic Union of Mozambique, or Udenamo, 
T to which it is commonly shortened, “ welcomes all Mozam- 
biquans to join with us in independence struggle for our mother- 
land’ ; these are the words that straggle somewhat unevenly across 
apiece of paper stuck in the window of their headquarters, a room 
and a half in Dar-es-Salaam. The half-room, a windowless box 
entered through a usually locked door, serves as the office of their 
president, Mr A. C. Gwambe. The slightly larger room is furnished 
with three desks, covered with a collection of magazines and news- 
papers, mostly in Portuguese, though there is a “ Teach Yourself 
Political Thought ” and the Penguin edition of “ Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover.” Here work the secretary, Mr C. Mahlayeye, who also 
has a Czech portable typewriter on his desk, the treasurer, Mr 
B. J. Mapanje, and the’ publicity organiser, Mr J. R. Sigauke. 
The vice-president, Mr F. G. Malhuza, drifts in and out, as do 
Various others who look like officials, and a considerable number 
of what appear to be hangers-on who, one suspects, come in to 
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take advantage of the bench provided ; a selection of Swahili papers 
is also available. 

In these unimpressive surroundings, Mr Gwambe claims, the 
union has accomplished as much in the ten months of its existence 
as many political organisations do in five years. But the truth of 
this statement is not easy to ascertain ; no one is willing to reveal 
such facts as the number of genuine supporters that Udenamo has 
in Mozambique (the claim was made that it has eighty officials 
canvassing for support there) or in the various foreign countries, 
including Britain, where they say they have agents ; the source 
of their funds, their financial position, or the extent of their equip- 
ment if armed rebellion is deemed 
necessary. This last possibility has 
been much discussed and has 
certainly not been rejected. 

Udenamo was founded in Octo- 
ber, 1960, by a group of refugees 
from Mozambique in Bulawayo ; 
the founder members were the men 
who are now the union’s officials. 
Finding themselves unable to 
operate openly in Southern 
Rhodesia, in February of this year 
they moved to Dar-es-Salaam, 
where they are housed at the ex- 
pense of the Tanganyika African 
National Union. This support from the government party may 
prove a little awkward now ; the minister for home affairs, Mr 
George Kahama, ordered Mr Gwambe to leave the country before 
August Ist because he is reported to have announced at a public 
meeting that there would be a revolution shortly in Mozambique 
with assistance from Ghana. The Ghanaians deny having promised 
any such aid, and Mr Gwambe denied making the statement. Al! 
the same, he left on August 10th for, it is said, Morocco. - 

Udenamo claims widespread support throughout Mozambique 
in spite of the lack of education there. Most of the available 
education is limited to Catholic dogma in the government mission 
schools, and this is interspersed with the compulsory manual labour 
which, says Udenamo, occupies most of the children’s school life. 
No African with any education is permitted to leave the country 
unless he can convince the authorities of his loyalty. The type of 
schooling common in Europe is given only to a few Africans, 
who then take Portuguese citizenship and are expected to swear 
allegiance to the Portuguese regime. A few Africans (of whom 
the vice-president of Udenamo was one) are fortunate enough to 
get into one of the Anglican mission schools-; these are not under 
direct government supervision, and so are able to give a slightly 





wider education. African newspapers are not allowed ; all papers 


are censored by the government. To talk politics may lead to 
arrest ; Chief Zintambira, of Vila Continho, was shot dead some 
weeks ago for addressing a group of people about Udenamo. 

Another party opposed to Dr Salazar’s regime, the Mozambique 
African National Union, is not considered as a rival by the leaders 
of Udenamo ; they say that Manu started life as a social and tribal 
organisation and has only recently entered politics, and that its 
officials are mainly Kenyans. It is thought that Manu intends to 
set up an office in Dar-es-Salaam. 

Since the majority of refugees from Mozambique go to Southern 
Rhodesia znd not to Dar-es-Salaam, it is impossible to assess the 
true state of Mozambique from here. One suspects that, in the 
words of a south-west African who gave evidence before the UN 
committee on south-west Africa, the Udenamo leaders feel “ one 
has to exaggerate to prove one’s point and bring home to the rest 
of the world the realisation that a proper investigation is necessary.” 
All the same, it is clear that, with the example of Angola before 
them, the enthusiasts of Udenamo are confident that the potential 
conflagration in Mozambique will one day be set off. 
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The 


Gentlemen! The motion 
proposed is that we consult the 
Bank of New South Wales for an 
independent view of the situation 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


Carried unanimously! 

This is just one of the specialised 
services which the Bank of New 
South Wales offer their clients. 
They are the oldest and largest 
bank in Australasia, providing key 
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Bank of New South Wales 
will look before you leap 


services throughout Australia, New 
Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New 
Guinea... well over 1000 well in- 
formed branches and agencies. 
Good people to do business with, 
they are the oldest and largest bank 
‘down under’. 

Main London Office: 29 Threadneedle 
Street, E.C.2. 

Head Office: Sydney, Australia. 
(Incorporated in Australia with limited 
liability) 


All over Australia and New Zealand 








How much 


do you know—abcout 


CANADA? 


Can you say— 


—what is the greatest problem affecting 
the country’s economy today? 

—what specific proposals were included 
in the 1961 budget to assist Canada’s 
recovery ? 


Did you know— 


—that it was in an attempt to improve 
Canada’s competitive position and 
thus broaden its markets that the 


- authorities brought the Canadian 


dollar to a discount on the U.S. dollar? 
—that a sharp increase in sales of 
aircraft, aircraft engines and ships 

has been responsible for a rise in 

total U.K. exports to Canada this year? 


If you trade abroad, you need a clear 
understanding of the economic problems 
in your markets. The latest report 

on Canada, prepared by Barclays Bank, 
will help to provide that understanding; 
in the same way the Bank’s reports on 
other countries can give you similar 
assistance with problems elsewhere. 
For copies of any of these reports, 

in particular those on Bolivia, Brazil, 
Ecuador, Greece, Iraq, the 

Netherlands and the Persian Gulf 
States which have been rewritten this 
month, please apply to: 


INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON EC3 


or to any branch 
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HEN you remove all but one of the directors who have 

any experience of the car business from the board of 

a motor company, the obvious inference would be 

that you intend, sooner or later, to stop making cars. But 
Leyland Motors bought control of Standard-Triumph Inter- 
national early this year with the avowed intention of forming 
a group that could make any vehicle from a heavy lorry to a 
light car ; and, now that it has removed Mr Alick Dick and 
his colleagues from the board of S-TI, Leyland is at pains to 
insist that the obvious inference should not be drawn. It says 
that it is not going out of the car business, “‘ though increased 
concentration on the commercial vehicle side—in vans and 
light trucks—is one of the possibilities that Sir Henry Spurrier 
(the chairman of Leyland) spoke about recently after the 
merger.” Certainly Leyland has invited four of the directors, 
who were responsible under Mr Dick for much of the manage- 
ment of the company, to stay on as executives ; as some of 
them were abroad or on holiday when this decision was taken, 
it is not yet known whether they will accept this demotion. 
Before the break-up of the board, it appears, a production and 
development programme for the next 18 months had been 
agreed and some tooling ordered for new models: one cannot 
tell how much of this could now go back into the melting pot. 
Leyland lives in a very different world from that of S-TI ; 
the wage rates of Coventry must seem ruinous to anyone 
accustomed to competing for labour with the cotton industry. 
Under the rule of Sir John Black, the creator of the present 
frm and mentor of its departed board, Standard had become 
about the most generous employer in the motor industry, in 
wages and also in working conditions. As life became leaner 
for the company in the last few years life became a little less 
cushioned for its workers. But they are still well off even by 
the standards of Coventry, which probably enjoys the highest 
wage rates in Britain. The attempt to get the unions to agree 
toa cut of £5 a week in wages that the company made in its 
blackest days last winter ended in ignominious failure, and the 
original S-TI directors may well have been more reluctant to 
face the risk of another such debacle—or the strike that would 
be the consequence of persistence—than those who came from 
Leyland. No doubt there was some difference of opinion about 
the chances of getting any significant reduction in labour costs 
between those who have tried—and S-TI did sack 2,000 men 
lst winter, as well as letting another thousand more go by 
wastage—and those who have just arrived, determined to cut 
Costs. The power of the unions in S-TI, another characteristic 
of the motor industry and one that was encouraged by Sir 
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Where Is Leyland Driving? 








John Biack, must also come as a shock to a Lancashire employer 
whose paternalism is still authoritative ; and again those who 
have grown up to live with unions in this way must view the 


’ chances of changing it rather differently from people who are 


shocked by the whole idea. 

The methods used to sell and to produce cars are utterly 
different from those of a firm like Leyland making and selling 
the heaviest and most expensive types of commercial 
vehicle. This may have provided further grounds for dis- 
agreement: the amount spent by a car manufacturer on 
advertising and selling its products may seem exorbitant to 
anyone used to building to order for industrial concerns, 
instead of turning out cars en masse and then persuading the 
public to buy them. Selling organisation and advertising 
might seem to the lorry maker a logical point at which to 
start cutting overheads, but the car maker would regard such 
a policy as disastrous. S-TI has been noticeably active—and 
successful—in its advertising policy since the introduction of 
the Herald 1200 in April ; but the kind of budget needed to 
maintain large advertisements in daily papers may have 
shocked Leyland, even though S-TI’s advertising expenditure 
per car sold is modest in relation to that of other car makers. 


hee ‘economies in the cost of selling and advertising 
would be justified-only if Leyland had decided to reduce 
the scale of S-TI’s car production. It had apparently been 
agreed to continue the attempt to find specialised niches in 
the car market not being exploited by the two bigger 
companies, such as that the Herald was designed for, pre- 
sumably in the hope that the new cars would not be as 
promptly followed by competing and cheaper cars from the 
big two as the Herald was ; and to continue in the sports car 
market that it had so successfully exploited with the TR3 
with a revised version of this car. After the slump in sales of 
the Herald last year that followed its encouraging reception 
in 1959, the revised 1200 version has been selling well for 
the past four months—perhaps aided by the delivery delays 
on BMC and Ford cars, but also by the fact that the changes 
in specification simply made the car more competitive. -The 
effect of these has been nearly to double S-TI’s share of the 
British market over the last six months. So if Leyland had 
broken up the S-TI board by any decision to reduce emphasis 
on cars, its timing would seem a little odd. The autumn may 
well see sales fall, and S-TI’s share of the market fall as 
well, when other makers introduce their new models ; but 
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the group’s exports, at any rate, ought to be helped by the new 
sports Car. 

Any idea that the S-TI plants could readily be turned over 
to vehicles very much heavier than cars would be quite 
unrealistic. They cannot build anything bigger than a 15-cwt 
van with existing machinery and assembly facilities ; if 
Leyland wants to make light trucks, it will have to build new 
factories or largely re-equip some of the existing ones. The 
van market would be as difficult to compete in as that for cars, 
when BMC and Ford can use the same mechanical components 
—and, for the smallest sizes, the same body pressings—for 
their vans as for their cars, and thus get savings in cost that 
would not be available to S-TI. Even if the company chose 
to specialise in diesel-engined vans, as Leyland has hinted 
that it might, these factors might still tend to make its costs 
higher than those of the competing vehicles that BMC or 
Ford might offer. 

One cannot help wondering how far Leyland realised what 
it was doing when it decided to buy S-TI, though its silence _ 
on its plans makes it difficult to judge. Assumptions that this 
group could easily be made into a group comparable with 
Daimler-Benz or Fiat, are surprisingly naive ; both these com- 
panies are far larger and more widely based, and possess 
engineering resources that such a British company could 
not match. Leyland will no doubt be anxious to make 
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its recent acquisition more profitable as quickly as possible, 
to justify the deal to its shareholders ; but an outsider needs 
to be convinced that the removal of a managing director as 
closely concerned as was Mr Dick with running the company 
is the best way of doing so. Most of the firm’s present 
management down the line consists of men who had been 
taught, like Mr Dick, by Sir John Black or had been picked 
by Mr Dick himself. The effect on their morale could be 
disastrous ; if many follow their managing director out of 
the company, efficiency is bound to decline, and it is very 
doubtful whether Leyland has the spare managerial resources 
to fill the gap. Leyland now has a clear field in which to make 
whatever changes it wishes, but drastic re-organisation is 
hardly the way to raise profits—at least in the short term, 

The new managing director, Mr S. Markland, faces a 


difficult task indeed. He and his board of three other Leyland. 


directors and the one left from S-TI, Mr. F. B. Dixon—the 
former managing director of Hall Engineering, the Merseyside 
firm that S-TI bought to provide facilities for building bodies 
—have to keep the firm running through a difficult part of 
the year while they try to win the loyalty of the staff, learn 
about the details of the company’s affairs, and introduce what- 
ever changes Mr Dick thought incompatible with the interests 
of the company. Leyland’s shareholders are awaiting a state- 
ment from Sir Henry Spurrier with avid interest. 


Television Plain or Purled 


last week for 1s. 1d. No one visiting the current Radio 

Show in London is likely to pick one up there for less 
than £60, but earlier this year the radio industry was itself 
selling off stocks of new receivers at prices which manufac- 
turers shudder to remember. The experience has left its 
scars. Although brand names are as numerous as ever, several 
companies have ceased to market domestic sets and mergers 
have reduced the number of big producers to five. The largest 
is still Thorn, followed perhaps by the Pye-Ekco group with 
Philips Electrical and the GEC-Radio and Allied team close 
behind. Since a number of small companies have receivers 
manufactured to their specifications by Plessey, this company 
ought possibly to be included in any list of major set makers. 
These five, together with Bush and Murphy, are the only 
companies still with a big stake in the domestic market for 
television receivers ; it is a market now so different from the 
market for other forms of electronics that the two properly 
constitute separate industries. 

Last year’s slump was caused by market saturation, coincid- 
ing with the re-imposition of credit restrictions after an 
exuberant year of freedom. It is being perpetuated by the 
long shadow of an impending change in television standards. 
Buyers—which in this instance means radio dealers—would 
not pull such long faces at the prospect of a change in standards 
if bitter experience of a quite minor technical change was not 
so raw and fresh in their minds. Two years ago, the industry 
embarked on a television boom that led to the production of 
nearly 3 million television sets and the sale of almost as many. 
Credit restrictions suddenly re-imposed brought this to an 


A BOY is said to have bought two television sets in Luton 


abrupt halt, but the industry, being geared to’a high rate of 
production, went on producing three sets for every two that 
it sold until well into the winter. By this time, stocks in 
the factories and the shops had reached figures estimated at 
between 1.2 and 1.5 million, or a normal year’s supply. These 
stocks could have been liquidated over a period by cutting 
back production at the factories. Instead, the sets became 
obsolete overnight a week or so before Christmas when 4 
long-agreed change took place in the cathode tube production 
lines, which switched from a standard 17-inch to a standard 
19-inch cathode tube, and the first 19-inch screen television 
sets came on the market. This was the most expensive two 
inches in the industry’s history, for the only way to dispose 
of close on 14 million sets with 17-inch screens was by cutting 
prices, not by a pound or so but by as much as £20 at a time. 
Dealers cut list prices in many cases by a third, manufacturers 
had to take whatever price the shops would offer. In this 
way, stocks have been halved, but there might still be between 
half and three-quarters of a million of these obsolete sets stil 
unsold. 

The industry’s resilience commands admiration in the face 
of circumstances that would have caused other manufacturers 
to despair. With a virtual buyers’ strike, it has channelled 
more and more of these unsaleable sets off into the rental side 
of the television business. Some of the biggest companits 
estimate that two-thirds of their sets are now being hired 
rather than bought outright. In this way the viewer protects 
himself against the risk of buying a set that is likely to becomé 
obsolete if television standards change. But the risk is metél 
shifted from the viewer who rents the set to the compat) 
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that hires it to him. A great part of the effort at this year’s 
radio show is directed towards re-assuring dealers that if 
standards are changed, sets bought now can be re-engineered 
to the new transmission systems. 


HE Post Office has records of 114 million television 
licences, which means that seven homes in ten are known 
to have television, before allowing for the families that have a 
set but not a licence. This more or less spells saturation 
and it means that the industry is now dependent on replace- 
ment demand. Since the effective life of a television set is 
seven years, although it may give a picture of sorts for ten, 
the industry might expect an annual replacement demand for 
14 to 13 million sets a year, plus whatever extra it can sell 
by persuading people that they need a second set. In its 
present contracted form, this is the kind of output to which 
the industry is geared. But if viewers think that television 
standards. are liable to change, they may not be disposed to 
replace their present sets with current models that may be 
out of date in four years’ time—the date when the BBC and 
ITA charters: expire, They. may at least be tempted to keep 
their old models until next July, -when-the Pilkington com- 
mittee gives the Government its views on, among other things, 
television standards and the introduction of colour. 


The industry is sharply divided and exceedingly worried 
about the proposed change in standards. -The BBC may huff 
and puff in favour of a colour service now, so projecting itself 
as a more enterprising and go-ahead organisation than the 
somewhat stuffy and middle-aged commercial companies. But 
across the Atlantic is living proof of sales resistance to colour 
television that is three times the price of a black-and-white 
set ; after eight years of colour services in the United States, 
only 13 per cent of the 50 million sets in 
use are colour receivers. The American 
system of colour television needs -what 
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the industry that the committee is expected to take the TAC 
report as its guide on technical matters. 


Conceivably the committee might reject the recommenda- 
tion to change the number of lines—and many engineers in 
the radio industry sincerely hope that it will. The main 
short-term objection to the change is that while, on the present 
system, a third television service could be started up with no 
trouble at all in the very high frequency wavebands where it 
could be received by all sets now in use, if the change is made 
to 625 lines, a third service can only be started in the ultra 
high frequency wavebands which cannot be received by any set 
now in use and which present technical difficulties in trans- 
mitter and receiver and aerial design that the industry is in no 
way confident of solving. The long-term objection to the 
change is that it reduces the number of television services that 
could in theory be provided, but this is not an argument that 
concerns the industry very deeply at the present time. 


HAT worries dealers, and it also worries private buyers, 
is the likelihood that if they buy an “ ordinary ” set 


between now and the next Radio Show, that set could become - 
obsolete if the Pilkington committee reports in favour of a 


change in standards. _But the change can only: be made 
gradually. Even if the Government accepted the report out- 
right, new 625-line transmitters would not start working even 
in London before 1964 and it could take three or four more . 
years before these covered the whole country—particularly 
since ultra high frequency services require a large number 
of small transmitters rather than one big one: From this it 
could be argued that sets bought now would be almost due for 
replacement by the time the new services were available, but 
this argument does not seem to cut much ice with customers. 

The industry is therefore trying to re- 
assure them in two ways. The majority 
of companies are building sets with 






amounts to three cathode tubes, one for | roushnd sets wae chassis that can be fitted with ultra high 
each primary colour, although the three | g00 “” frequency circuits if the new 625-line 
may be enclosed in a single package. This uae eee system gets the go-ahead. The cost is 





is the basic reason for its high cost, and — 


after many years of experiment the indus- 
try is beginning to believe that the only 
way to get colour television at an accept- 
able price is either by a completely new 
system of transmission or a completely 
new kind of tube. By sponsoring a French 
colour system that has already aroused much interest among 
engineers, GEC becomes the first radio manufacturer in this 
country to back one of these outsiders ; it may prove a shrewd 
move. 

The industry and its dealers know, however, that colour is 
some way off ; not so the change in black-and-white trans- 
mission standards. The Government’s, Television Advisory 
Committee has recommended a change in the number of lines, 
to bring the picture on British screens up from 405 lines to 
the 625 lines used in Europe. It has complicated the issue 
by not recommending complete standardisation with Europe, 
80 that there could still be important basic differences between 
television in this country and on the Continent. No decision 
on this will be taken until the Pilkington committee on broad- 
casting presents its report, although it is widely believed in 
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estimated variously at between {15 and 
£20. Some companies, like Philips; are 
telling dealers flatly that the bill to them 
will be a maximum of £15, hoping that 
this promise is not going to cost the 
company a great deal of money. In this 
way, the price of sets can be kept down 
to as low as £60 for the cheapest models, with the possibility 
of a fairly costly modification later on. Pye, on the other hand, 
has decided to standardise production on a set that is already 
partly converted to receive 625-line pictures on ultra high 
frequencies, and which will need only a few modifications and 
the addition of a tuner to receive the picture. This increases 
the price of the set to 73 guineas, which is only a few pounds 
more expensive than the Pye models it replaces, but is 
substantially dearer than the cheapest, run-of-the-mill models 
of other makers. Here Pye has taken a gamble, for the 
Government need not recommend the precise system of 
transmission assumed by Pye in designing its sets. But the 
policy appears to have impressed the radio dealers, especially 
those who rent sets and want some guarantee that their stock 
will not become obsolete half-way through its life. For this 
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assurance they appear willing to pay something of a premium. 

Controversy grows sharper, but not clearer, as companies 
carry out more research into the technical implications of 
Not everyone would 
argue that a 625-line picture is any great improvement on a 
405-line one, but most engineers seem resigned to the change 
as the inevitable price of keeping up with the European 
This explanation just is not good enough. Someone 
ought to spell out to the customers just what are the advan- 
tages of changing the present method of transmission and 
why the Television Advisory Committee recommended it, 


moving to the ultra high frequencies. 


Joneses. 
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pays in the end. 
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just as someone should say why the majority of the industry 
is objecting vehemently to the change and why it is so mortally 
afraid of moving to the ultra high frequencies. 
- the massive technical difficulties about which manufacturers 
throw out dark hints ? Television sets are large capital items 
for most households and it would serve both sides right if 
customers stopped buying them until all the parties in this 
dispute came down from the clouds and explained just what 
they were arguing about. 
the industry or the ITA or the BBC or the Post Office who 


What are 


It is, after all, the customer, not 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Restraint in London 


T HE holiday, the Berlin crisis, the Chan- 
cellor’s deflationary measures, have all 
combined to make a quiet and restrained 
week in the stock market. Few investors 
want to commit themselves very far until 
it is clear how the government’s new 
policies, particularly on wages, will work 
out. Investors, moreover, have learned 
rather painfully that trustees are more 
realistic and sober in their actions than 
speculators. There has been a little selling 
of gilt-edged stocks and a little buying of 
equities by trustees this week but not ona 
sufficient scale to have a decisive effect on 
prices. Equities, having fallen a little just 
before and after the weekend, recovered 
slightly later but this rally soon tailed off 
and over the week to Wednesday’s close 
The Economist indicator fell by 3.2 points 
to 366.0. Gilt-edged prices, however, turned 
down slightly and by Wednesday War Loan 
was back to §24, compared with 53 a week 
earlier. This provides yet another indication 
of the built-in handicap of the gilt-edged 
market. As soon as demand increases the 
authorities feed more stock into the market 
through their funding sales and this checks 
the rise in prices ; when the demand dries 
up the authorities do not reverse operations 
but stay out of the market and the jobbers 
quickly take the precaution of marking 
prices down. 

The major influence throughout the 
industrial as well as the gilt-edged market 
is that investors and underwriters alike have 
to pre-empt much of their money for new 
issues. In the not too distant future the flow 
of new issues may diminish, because, first, 
the lenders already have plenty to digest 
and, secondly, because borrowers may not 
be prepared to pay the terms demanded. 
But at the moment the market has to be 
concerned with the heavy demand now 
being made upon it. It was made heavier 
this week by the announcement that Eagle 
Star Insurance proposes to raise just over 
£103 million by a rights issue of one new 





ordinary share at 50s. for every four held. 
The calls are well spread and as the shares 
stood at 111s. 6d. on the eve of the an- 
nouncement there is a bonus element in the 
terms which slightly raises the dividend 
yield on the shares, But, after taking all 
this into account, the market’s reaction was 
to mark the shares down to 10§s. 6d., 
making the rights worth about 12s. 

Like other insurance companies, Eagle 
Star has participated in property finance 
and one of its links is with Beaumont 
Property. This company proposes to raise 
about £1} million by a one for four rights 
issue of ordinary shares at 9s. each (against 
the current market price of 1os. 3d.). In 
addition it has arranged to borrow from the 
Prudential Assurance up to £2} million in 
the next four years on a 63 per cent deben- 
ture. The directors and their associates 
have made available to the “ Pru.” 350,000 
ordinary shares at 10s, 6d. each. 
announcing this arrangement the directors 
say that it has always been their policy to 
buy existing properties for investment and 


-not to take part in property development. 


They intend to adhere to this policy “at any 
rate while the government’s present request 
to restrict building operations remains in 
force ” and they have given the lenders an 
assurance to this effect. They appear to 
have secured the debenture finance reason- 
ably cheaply. Only this week James A. Job- 
ling, the manufacturers of “ Pyrex,” con- 
trolled by Thomas Tilling, announced the 
placing of £13 million of a 7 per cent 
debenture, 1971-86, while Whitbread, the 
brewers, announced the placing of £2 mil- 
lion of a 63 per cent debenture, 1984-87, at 
96 to yield just over 7 per cent. 


Optimism in Wall Street 
A correspondent cables : 


ALL STREET remains optimistic about 
the domestic economy and interna- 
tional problems though the rise in equity 


prices was tempered this week by profit tak- 
ing, particularly in stocks in industries 
where trouble may arise. Motor shares, for 
example, were under- pressure partly in 
reaction to the earlier sharp rise based on 
next year’s prospects and partly because of 
the strike threat. Cosmetics issues, which 
had made big gains earlier, also reacted on 
the announcement of legal suits from the 
Department of Justice. The Dow Jones 
industrial average, which rose to a new 
peak of 725 this week before falling back 
to 720 on Wednesday, is not accurately re- 
flecting the high degree of selectivity in the 
market ; it has been pushed up more by 
a strong demand for tobacco and chemical 
equities than by overall buying. 


NVESToRS are still favouring cyclical blue- 
I chip issues on the grounds that the com- 
ing business boom should boost earnings 
sharply. Whenever the analysts on Wall 
Street are unanimous about the future 
course of prices, the market usually sur- 
prises everyone by going off in an entirely 
different direction ; but it is difficult to 
argue with conviction that the current rally 
is spent. A motor strike could be tem- 
porarily upsetting, but Wall Street seldom 
sells on news of a strike as it is generally 
believed to have bullish implications for the 
longer term. Similarly, the growing evidence 
of the administration’s tougher anti-trust 
policies may be a blow to particular com- 
panies but it is not yet regarded as a serious 
threat to the market. With selectivity very 
much in the vogue, it is probable that buy- 
ing will switch from one group of shares to 
another quite rapidly. The focus of atten- 
tion is likely to be on issues with favourable 
profit prospects and low price/earnings 
ratios, such ‘as paper, rubber and textile 
equities. Investors will probably continué 
to take their capital profits and this may 
check the rise in prices; but with the 
economic indicators pointing to greater 
business activity and with inflationary signs 
beginning to appear, Wall Street’s faith in 
equities is unshaken even though the future 
rise may be slower and more hesitant than 
the recent advance. 
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ENGINEERING 


Pressure Slackens 


HROUGHOUT the months of unchanged 
T ea output last year and the 
beginning of this, production in the hetero- 
geneous group of engineering industries 
kept on growing in response to heavy order- 
ing from industry for new plant and 
machinery and various other pieces of fac- 
tory equipment. The plant and machinery 
firms raised their output further still this 
spring and summer, when industrial produc- 
tion generally began to edge upwards: by 
June their output had reached its highest 
level yet, eight per cent above last summer 
aid a good thirty per cent more than in 
1958. 

But there are signs that the impetus, and 
indeed the pace, of this engineering boom 
may be altering. Apart from March and 
April, when new home orders were sharply 
inflated by some very large orders for a new 
power station, the rate of ordering from 
firms in this country has noticeably sobered 
down this year. Net new home orders in 
May and June were, in fact, fractionally 
ower than a year ago. Export orders, in 
ontrast, are still rising: they were two per 
ent higher than last year in the first quarter 
of 1961 and four per cent higher in the 


ACTIVITY IN ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 
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cond quarter. This is a much smaller 
teof growth in overseas business than was 
stomary in 1959 and most.of 1960 but it 
ould seem that export enquiries have per- 
‘ptibly increased in more recent months. 
tainly if pressure from the two-year 
‘pital investment boom is slackening off, 
ngineering firms should soon have more 
Rpacity to spare to meet export business if 
ley can get it. For the last few months 
tal engineering orders outstanding have 
‘mained at about the same level after rising 
tty consistently month by month since 
fe autumn of 1959. Indeed in May and 

¢ deliveries of engineering goods actually 
kceeded new orders received. The length 
‘Most firms’ order books should not por- 


#d any slowing down of production yet. 
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STERLING 


‘Back in Demand 


tt. recovery in sterling has been re- 
sumed this week, following the tem- 
porary check partly attributable to the 
Berlin uncertainties. Movements. in the 
rate this week have been modest, from 
$2.804 to $2.80\6, and the rise has cer- 
tainly been held back by sales of sterling 
for dollars by the official exchange account. 
These tactics make sense. The bears who 
sold sterling short when the rate was $2.783 
and contracted to take $2.754 in three 
months for the sterling they had not got 
have already been given a fair squeeze. Now 
the authorities may not be anxious to see the 
rate rise too close to the official limit of 
$2.82, at which point there would be noth- 
ing left to go for (this is the case for a 
modest and opportune widening of the 
margins). In any case the reserves are badly 
in need of all the dollars the authorities can 
buy back. 

The demand for sterling has been mainly 
on commercial account, including purchases 
that had previously been delayed. There 
is still no sign of any large inflow of funds 
for short term investment. Few operators 
are inclined to leave their funds uncovered. 
But buying of forward sterling by con- 
tinental operators this week has brought the 
cost of exchange cover down from about 4 
to 33 per cent, leaving a small margin in 
favour of London on most forms of interest 
arbitrage. 


THE DOLLAR 


Widen the Gold Points ? 


A correspondent writes from New York: 


N order to strengthen its tactical defences 
for the dollar, the United States 
Treasury has put half of the $150 million of 
gold provided by the Internaticnal Monetary 
Fund (as a consequence of the recent British 
drawing of $450 million in US dollars) at the 
disposal of the Exchange Stabilisation Fund. 
Although the balance sheet of the Stabilisa- 
tion Fund is published with a delay of 
several months, it is no longer a secret that 
it has been used by the Treasury as a buffer 
for handling minor transactions in gold with 
foreign authorities. While the acquisition 
of $75 million of gold is not a major one, 
it will permit an increase in the limited 
transactions that have taken place and is 
regarded as a useful safety valve to cope 
with special and unforeseen demands. Any 
sales of gold from the Stabilisation Fund, 
moreover, will not show up in the weekly 
figures on the Treasury’s general gold 
account, which suggests that the authorities 
are hopeful that the market will attach some- 
what less significance to the changes in the 
published statistics. Together with its other 
innovation such as the acquisition of 
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D-Marks and its intervention in both for- 
ward and spot exchange markets, the 
Treasury’s latest move gives it greater flexi- 
bility in coping with short term pressures. 

It is likely that the authorities will experi- 
ment with other measures to buttress the 
gold-dollar pivot. The techniques that have 
been adopted are considered a first line 
defence, and while the Treasury is counting 
on the strengthening of the IMF as a second 
line, officials acknowledge that they would 
like additional short-term weapons designed 
to discourage speculative runs and reduce 
danger of disruptive flows of gold from 
monetary stocks to private hoards. While 
they are silent over specific plans, officials 
are plainly unhappy about maintaining con- 
vertibility for foreign authorities sans 
questions when US citizens are prohibited 
from holding gold. It is impossible to close 
down private markets abroad, but the hope 
is that the speculative attractiveness of gold 
can be lessened. One possibility, put for- 
ward in The Economist a fortnight ago. 
would be to widen the margin between the 
fixed gold buying and selling points, which 
at present are $34.91} and $35.083. Such 
a move is permissible under US regulations 
and is regarded as consistent with fixed 
exchange rates. Treasury officials refuse 
to go further than comment that increasing 
the spread is only one of a number of 
avenues open to them. 

The Treasury is also likely to seek 
liberalisation of IMF provisions in order to 
increase its freedom of manceuvre and 
moderate longer term pressures. The 
Treasury contends that short-term pressure 
and long-term illiquidity are connected 
problems, though it emphasises that the 
heart of the matter is a maldistribution of 
reserves rather than an absolute insuf- 
ficiency. Its criteria for evaluating liquidity, 
however, are vague and may be supplanted 
by new yardsticks to compel countries enjoy- 
ing a surplus to choose from a variety of 
measures designed to prevent further gains. 
The immediate emphasis on short term, 
market orientated steps such as more liberal 
use of the Stabilisation Fund is thus being 
flanked by continuing efforts to secure 
co-operative measures of long run reform. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


Wolf at the Door 


B RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS has every | 
incentive at the present time to cry 
“wolf” as long and as loudly as possible, 
since the Air Transport Licensing Board 
has just retired to consider whether to allow 
independent airlines to fly competing 
services on the corporation’s routes. At 
any other time, the chairman might have 
found it difficult to convince anyone that a 
modicum of new competition would harm 
the corporation, which carries nearly half 
the traffic between this country and Europe, 
has just announced net profits of £14 million 
on last year’s (1960-61) operations and has 
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accumulated reserves standing at the re- 
markably healthy figure—for an airline—ot 
about £5 million. But events have played 
into his hands. If it had to come at all this 
year’s set-back in air traffic could not have 
occurred at a better time for BEA, and there 
is a certain gloomy relish about the cor- 
poration’s forecasts of a probable loss in the 
current year. The wolf on BEA’s doorstep 
is a cub compared to the shaggy monsters 
panting down the key-holes of the North 
Atlantic airlines, some of which are said 
to have flown. services without a single 
passenger, but it is unmistakably a wolf. 

Its appearance after seven years’ profit- 
able operation does not necessarily spell 
disaster to BEA, The corporation has 
achieved, what few airlines manage, the 
accumulation of a financial reserve big 
enough to cushion it against the temporary 
traffic set-backs that occur in aviation with 
monotonous regularity. The origins of the 
present one are easy enough to trace. Last 
year, BEA carried 4 million passengers, 
which represented an increase of a fifth. It 
had in fact increased its capacity by 24 per 
cent, while total traffic, including freight 
and mail, increased by 19 per cent. This 
meant that roughly two-thirds of the avail- 
able capacity was filled. It was filled, 
however, only by cutting rates, which meant 
that although revenue, at more than {£42 
million, was nearly 16 per cent up, expen- 
diture, at nearly £41 million, was rising 
even faster in spite of a reduction in costs. 
BEA, however, was working to the super- 
market theory of bigger turnover and 
smaller margins so it seemed reasonable to 
develop along the same lines this current 
year. Capacity was again increased by a 
quarter, but the growth in traffic lost some 
of its momentum and has so far increased 
only 1§ per cent. 

Thus BEA finds itself at the end of the 
first quarter of its present financial year with 
£1.7 million less revenue than it had 
budgeted for, and the prospect of a profit 
likely to be measured in thousands rather 
than millions, if indeed it can make a profit 
at all. Comparable detailed accounts are 
not available for the independent airlines, 
so it is not possible to guess whether under 
similar conditions they would have done 
better or worse than BEA. They may find 
it difficult to match the corporation either 
for efficiency of management or—where it 
has its head—for fares ; the standard £3 3s. 
ticket proposed for flights to Belfast and 
Scotland during the winter is a measure of 
the kind of price competition that BEA 
intends to offer. But there is no reason 
why they should not be allowed to try. 


BANK CREDIT 


Advances’ Steep Fall 


Ik the four weeks to August 16th out- 
standing advances of the London clear- 
ing banks fell by £103 million and advances 
by the Scottish banks by £33 million. This 
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decline—which has been exceeded only 
once in recent years, in September, 1955— 
follows increases of £50 million in both 
June and July. The turning of the tide 
has coincided exactly with the Chancellor’s 
new measures. In fact a substantial part 
of the August fall must be the result of the 
tighter scrutiny imposed by the banks earlier 
this year, when it was already clear that 
the ordinary pressures of bank liquidity 
themselves demanded a tightening in bank 
lending. It was surprising that this tighten- 
ing did not show up in the figures earlier, 
and this may have been due in part to 
fortuitous influences such as a few large day 
to day increases coinciding on the make up 
date—just as there is evidence that fortui- 
tous influences the other way may have 
swollen the August decline. The decline 
was however well spread among different 
banks and also, it seems, among different 
categories of borrowers, The Chancellor’s 
measures may have had an immediate 
impact on loans to local authorities, which 
had turned to the banks during the period 
when foreign money was draining out of the 
mortgage market—but now have the 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
. AUGUST 16, 1961 


Change on 
Month Year 
£ mn. £mn. £mn. 

Gross deposits....... 7,436 — 8 +215 

Net deposits* ....... 6,947 — 90 +187 

yA ; 

Liquid Assets 2,450 32:9 — 23 +4184 
OR Los va piss oe nrd 617 83 — 4 + 32 
Call money ....... 379 78 — 2 + 32 
Treasury bills...... 974 13-1 —42 —27 
Other bills and 

“Liquid” credits . 280 3-7 +25 +4147 

Special deposits...... 185 25 + 38 + 42 

Risk Assets 
Gilt-edged ........ 934 12-6 — 2 —251 
Other market invest- 

NE eds ciewes 113 4-5 — -19 
Advances*......... 3,446 48-1 —103 +250 
(to State Boards) 735 — + 4+ 6 


* Excluding all transit items except ratio of advances 
to deposits; all ratios are of gross deposits. 


opportunity to return to this source for 
their temporary borrowing. The national- 
ised industries, on the other hand, raised 
their borrowings from the clearing banks 
by a further £4 million in August. It is 
uncertain whether the new squeeze on hire 
purchase and property companies can yet 
have been reflected in the figures, but the 
banks are certainly taking it seriously. 
They have little option. The August 
figures themselves reflect the pressures the 
banks are facing. Despite the near-record 
fall in advances, the liquidity ratio improved 
only marginally, from 32.86 to 32.94 per 
cent. An additional £38 million had to be 
paid up in special deposits, and liquid assets 
fell by £23 million. Now that the govern- 
ment is budgeting for an overall surplus, 
for which the bankers have called so long, 
the market no longer feels flooded with the 
government’s floating debt. Treasury bills 
have rather become a scarce product, for 
which a wide range of lenders compete. 
The clearing banks are faced with a further 
3 per cent call to special deposits by mid- 
September, bringing the total to 3 per cent 
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of their deposits. Unless the high over.§ CHANNE 
draft rates of 73-85 per cent themselye; 
deter the borrowers, the banks will not find 
it easy to raise their liquidity ratio to the 
34-35 per cent needed by the end of th: 
year to withstand the seasonal flow of funds ana of 
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HE motor industry closed for its summerially the f 
T potidays at the end of July faced with thgjown futu 
question of what the increase in purchaseg vival of 
tax would do for its sales in the autumng channel lit 
but with another month of reasonable prosgio, the 1 
perity behind it. The big fall in sales thag>etween a 
usually takes place in August makes it diff bridge—th 
cult to say just how far this month’s activitygpossibilitie; 
is being affected by Mr Lloyd’s measuresgj@? Mmerss 
but there are signs that sales are beginningy'tt sea bed 
to disappoint some makers—which does nog both. B 
make the industry feel happier about ixg’™s. Vent 
propects for the rest of this year. Used ¢ geological s 
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Last Weeks of Summer 


bigger companies and of the smaller ongj put its m 
remained marked, with the industry as §Ponalised, 
whole operating_at about 77 per cent @pital for 

capacity but the British Motor Corporatiggfvately, mu 
at nearly 95 per cent. Output may haygpewever, the 
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hich has ac 
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been reduced in some plants, however, | 
model changes, which should produce 
corresponding increase in output this mont 
Sales of cars in Britain were slightly lov 
than in June and July last year at 79,40 
which suggests that the buying publ 
took at least the threat of increased pric 
calmly, 

Exports of cars remained unchanged 
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31,000, and it is now unlikely that there WH o,, this sam 
be any significant recovery before the 04% p A KISTA 
year : the increase that shipments of 1 A 
models will produce in the autumn will @ , Sn Pakistan, 

eap forws 


offset by the seasonal fall in sales. The of 
encouraging feature is that shipments 
most European markets continued to 
higher than they had been a year ago ; sil 
ments to the United States remained 10 
at 2,291, but were also well below the 
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of actual sales in that market. Some time @ Further details f; 
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checked this summer. When stocks stabil Tel. No. 
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CHANNEL LINK | 


































over- 
aselves 
oS Over or Under? 
© the 
of the : * os “ 
F funds sy official talks—as distinct from “ con- 
sultations,” which have been going on 
ina desultory way for some months now— 
that are being arranged between the French 
and British governments about some kind 
of physical link across the Channel should 
at least bring the differing arguments about 
the various rival schemes to a head—and 
Me? Fperhaps also end the very real uncertainty 
for existing cross-channel services, espec- 
summer ially the ferry operators, in deciding their 
with thegown future investment. If the present 


revival of interest in the idea of a cross- 
channel link does reach a positive conclus- 
le pros jon, the main choice now seems to lie 
ales tha tween a rail tunnel and a road and rail 
s it difig tidge—though there are various other 
s activity Possibilities in between these two, such as 
neasures? immersed tube lying in a trench cut into 
‘aninggtie sea bed and carrying a road or rail tracks 
does nogge’ both. Both pose major technical prob- 
bout ims. Ventilation and the suitability of the 
Used ca geological strata in the case of the tunnel: 
he tradgisstance to high seas and gale force winds 
xperienciy™ the bridge which would straddle one of 
ding th he busiest, and at times the foggiest, 
ak ig pping lanes in the world. The bridge 
would cost decidedly more, at least £200 
‘million against about £130 million accord- 


yur chase 
autumn 


cars im. } 
a ing to the latest estimates of the rival groups, 
July hagplt its supporters have a much more optim- 


stic view of the traffic a road link would 
attract. Both schemes are claimed to be 
fconomic propositions on the basis of the 
val groups’ own assessments of costs and 
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e state q@™ The Channel Tunnel Study Group, 
The diffe™mrhich was formed as the result of the Suez 
of the twa4nal Company’s search for something else 
naller ong? put its money into after the canal was 
ustry as MPonalised, reckons that virtually all of the 
er cent @pital for the tunnel could be raised 
Sorporatiogpvately, much of it from abroad, provided, 
may havgpowever, the two governments gave certain 
owever, puttantees. The other group, which is 
produce aded by M. Jules Moch and financed by 
this mont™gtench banking and road interests, and 


ghtly lon hich has adopted in essence the scheme 
at 79,40mp up by Dorman Long in association with 
ing publ French and an American company, would 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


call for rather more direct financial involve- 
ment from the two governments—a point 
that will go down even less well in White- 
hall. But perhaps the greatest difference be- 
tween the two projects, tangible arguments 
aside, is that a purely rail link, first thought 
of by Victorians, just does not appeal to 
the French imagination whereas a road 
bridge does. It is both a challenge and more 
in keeping with contemporary technology. 
Whatever the political and symbolic impli- 
cations of a cross-channel link in the context 
of the coming common market negotiations, 
there seems to be a gulf between the 
approach of the two nations. to the most 
suitable kind of link that is as wide as the 
Channel itself. 


RAILWAY SITES 
Going Commercial 


HE formation of Railway Sites Ltd., a 
oe to put steam behind the com- 
mercial development of the larger properties 
owned by the railways in the major Cities, 
means that the Transport Commission is no 
longer going to wait for Mr Marples’s new 
bill to lift the statutory restriction prevent- 
ing the railways by themselves undertak- 
ing schemes of site development for 
commercial letting. That limitation will 
still operate for at least a year longer. but 
some of the wind has already gone out of 
the property boom. Further delay might 
mean opportunities forfeited. Already a year 
has passed since the idea of a property com- 
pany was first discussed by the commission : 
it was put in limbo when the government’s 
white paper on reorganisation appeared last 
December and resurrected when Dr Beech- 
ing took over in June. 


General Russell, who has been respon- 
sible for the management and development 
of the commission’s property since he 
became one of its full time members nearly 
two years ago, will be chairman of Railway 
Sites Ltd. and Mr Roy Matthews, a sur- 
veyor, chairman of Crosse and Blackwell 
(Holdings) and a member of the commis- 
sion’s present property committee, is to be 
deputy chairman. The board of the new 
company, which also includes Sir Reginald 
Wilson, a full time member of the commis- 
sion, and Mr W. S. Barnes, previously the 
commission’s chief estate and rating sur- 
veyor and now the new company’s manag- 
ing director, may yet be strengthened by 
the addition of an outside property expert. 
The railways have no lack of urban sites 
crying out for fruitful development: indeed 
any number of schemes for rebuilding 
stations and similar sites of varying degrees 
of ambitiousness and preparation are in the 
pipeline! They are short, however, of 
money to finance big commercial projects 
such as these and the freedom to develop 
beyond their own particular needs. 


It will be the new company’s job to 
meet both deficiencies by finding property 
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developers and institutions prepared to put 
up the money. To begin with at least it will 
operate mainly by forming companies with 
other developers for particular projects, with 
Railway Sites Ltd. holding a minority in- 
terest so as to meet the present statutory 
restrictions. Development will be financed 
by loans, and profits will be shared by Rail- 
way Sites Ltd. and its partners to each 
project. Thus the railway regions, who can 
expect to be chivvied by General Russell 
and his board into looking at every major 
site that might have a potential development 
value, will receive ground rent and the rail- 
ways’ share of development and manage- 
ment profits: Not quite the rack rent, but 
something better than many property 
owners without capital might otherwise 
expect to get. 


OIL 


Compensation for 
Anglo-Egyptian 


S HELL and BP this week formally 
“reserved their position as to the 
adequacy of the compensation” that the 
United Arab Republic has now announced 
it will pay for the majority shareholding in 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields that it is com- 
pulsorily acquiring along with similar 
holdings in a large variety of other 
business concerns in Egypt. The govern- 
ment originally owned 9.6 per cent of 
Anglo-Egyptian share capital. of some 
£54 million (in {1 “B” shares); Shell 
and BP each owned 30.9 -per cent, and the 
remainder was held by private investors 
in the United Arab Republic (22 per cent) 
and Britain (6 per cent). Under its new 
decree the government share goes up to 
55 per cent, and each of the other interests 
is. halved, leaving some 15 per cent each 
to Shell and BP, and 3 per cent to private 
British investors. 

The government proposes to pay com- 
pensation in 15-year bonds carrying 4 per 
cent interest, to the value of £E2.07 for 
every {£1 share compulsorily acquired. 
This valuation is based on the last Cairo 
stock exchange quotation before the decree 
taking over the majority interest was 
announced. This stock exchange price had 
been falling for som. years, largely no 


_doubt because of the uncertainties of busi- 


ness operation in E under the Nasser 
regime. Anglo-Egyptian’s production of 
oil from. Red Sea and Sinai fields (with 
Mobil), also, has been declining over the 
years, as the companies had no new areas 
to explore ; more than half the throughput 
at its Suez refinery has recently been for the 
account of the government’s General 
Petroleum Authority. This authority has a 
powerful grip on all oil business in Egypt: 
it is the sole importer of fuel oil and 
kerosene (which pt needs to import, 
though its own refinery output leaves a 
surplus of gasoline for export) ; it allocates 
these imports to the marketing companies, 
and fixes prices for the main products. 
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PAINT MERGER 


Another Big Group 


OF the last few years sales of paint 
have been rising steadily though not 
spectacularly, with the emphasis shifting 
slightly from industrial uses to building and 
within the building trades from contract 
work to “ do-it-yourself.” But competition 
has been forcing margins down and profits 
have not been rising at all quickly. Last 
year, indeed, they fell despite bigger sales 
and when sales began to tail off a little in 
the recession in the motor industry com- 
petition became even more severe., One 
consequence has been mergers into bigger 
units. Probably the biggest producers are 
ICI and Wallpaper Manufacturers, which 
only recently acquired Smith and Walton 
and KL Holdings. Courtaulds has taken- 
over Pinchin Johnson and other fair-sized 
groups have been formed from the mergers 
between Lewis Berger and Jenson and 
Nicholson and between Blundell Spence and 
Permoglaze. 


The proposed merger between British 
. Paints and International Paints comes there- 
fore as no surprise, for it creates a group 
which in size is not far behind the principal 
producers. Both reported slightly lower 
profits last year and both have specialised 
to some extent in marine paints, in which 
prospects cannot look overbright in view of 
the slump in shipbuilding. The new group- 
ing may therefore be seen as a natural 
defence against the powerful competition of 
the other big manufacturers. Though the 
merger is to be effected through the medium 
of a holding company and the two partners 
intend to market their products under exist- 
ing brand names, the directors are confident 
that considerable benefits will accrue. There 
is some over-lapping in overseas markets as 
well as at home and there is obvious scope 
for economies through integration. 


The terms of the merger are one 4s. 
ordinary share in the holding company for 
every one 4s. ordinary share in British Paints 
and three ordinary shares in the holding 
company for every two 4s. ordinary shares 
in International Paints. These terms were 
in line with market values, with British 
Paints quoted at 17s. 6d. and International 
Paints at 11s. 6d. They give shareholders in 
British Paints slightly more than half the 
combined equity, although, on the basis of 
the last published figures, British Paints 
contributes just under half the combined 
equity assets and earnings. If the income 
of shareholders in International Paints is to 
be maintained the holding company would 
have to declare a dividend of 20 per cent 
and this would effectively raise the income 
of shareholders in British Paints from the 
27% per cent paid last year to 30 per cent. 
Presumably, therefore, in fixing the terms 
the companies’ financial advisors have taken 
some account of British Paints’ rights issue 
and the current state of trade and prospects 
of the two companies. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


COAL 


Pay As You Burn 


os shillings a week for five years, 
plus the cost of coal or coke of guar- 
anteed quality, should be a relatively con- 
venient way of paying for some central 
heating in an average-size house. This 
package deal, which Lord Robens spoke 
about in Sheffield last week, fulfils one of 
the National Coal Board’s ambitions of 
making coal a considerably more convenient 
fuel to use and thus more competitive in 
the domestic and industrial heating market 
where convenience as well as cost counts for 
much, No form of central heating can be 
got really cheaply. Coal and coke are 
probably about the least expensive, but they 
are not the most convenient to use. For 
fifteen shillings a week, under the board’s 
new scheme, a householder will be able to 
have a boiler installed behind an open 
grate with an underfloor draught, costing in 
one payment about {150 to £170 and 
supplying heat to a 30-gallon hot water tank 
and about 70-100 square feet of heating 
surface—say three or four radiators and a 
heated towel rail. That would not provide 
full central heating for a three-bedroom 
house, but it might be sufficient for a dis- 
tinctly smaller one. 

Later this autumn and winter a number 
of manufacturers of domestic appliances 
will be putting on the market some im- 
proved types of solid fuel boilers and stoves, 
designed to stay in for two days, to need 
attention once only in every twenty-four 
hours, and equipped with automatic 
ignition devices. These, the fruits of special 
co-operation between the manufacturers 
and the Coal Board, are intended to be 
followed somewhat later by more sophisti- 
cated—and rather more expensive—boilers 
with completely automatic feed and ash 
removal. In the end it will be improved 
appliances to take the work out of solid fuel 
heating, rather than easy ways of paying, 
that will settle coal’s chances of making a 
come-back in domestic heating. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Before the Squeeze 


HE figures published by the Building 
Societies Association for the second 
quarter of this year show that while new 
savings were about £17 million lower than 
in the first quarter withdrawals were about 
£14 million higher, so that net receipts fell 
from £38 million to £35 million. It could 
have been much worse ; but it is clear that 
the announcement early in June that most 
societies would raise their rate on shares to 
3% per cent, net, checked withdrawals in 
the last few weeks of the quarter. Indeed, 
some societies are prepared to admit that 
any benefit arising from the increase in 
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rates has already been experienced and tha 
with Bank rate at 7 per cent their borroy. 
ing rates are not attractive. Certainly, 
though they hope to ride out this period 
of dearer money by paying 37 per cent, net, 
on shares and charging 63 per cent. on 
mortgages, the societies are openly admitting 
that if high interest rates persist for 3 
lengthy period they will have seriously to 
consider whether 4 per cent, net, and 7 per 
cent aré more appropriate. What inhibits 
the societies from accepting these rates now 
is the obligations they feel they have to old 
borrowers and the fact that a rise to 7 per 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES* 


(£ million) 
1960. 1961 

Qtr. Qtr. Il Qtr. 1 Qtr. Il 
Receipts ..... 123-0  U11-3 122-2 120-5 
Withdrawals... 79-7 73-7 84:3 85-6 
Net receipts .. 43-3 37°6 37:9 34:9 
Advances..... 96:6 102-6 95-1 110-4 
Repayments .. 81-7 86:7 84:4 93:8 
Liquid assets.. 349-7  356°8 361-1 = 3663 
Total assets ... 2,284-4 2,332-1 2,483-1 2,537-0 
Liquidity ratio. 15°3% 16:3% 14-6%  14-4Y, 


* Based on returns made by 195 Building Societicm 


whose combined assets represent 77 per cent of the 
total assets of the movement. 


cent on old mortgages originally contracted 
at low rates stretches repayments over a long 


—possibly an undesirably long—period off 


time. 

The societies have therefore to accep 
what appears to them to be equally un 
pleasant: mortgage rationing by quota. Th¢ 
member societies of the association did 
succeed in advancing as much as {110 mil 
lion in the second quarter ; but this wa 
made possible by a slight reduction in liqui 
assets, by a high rate of repayments and by 
the lending of £114 million under th 
Government’s house purchase scheme. Oné 
of the Chancellor’s proposals was to suspend 
this scheme and if and when the suspensiot 
comes into effect one source of finance fo 
older houses will be blocked up. Th 
societies, moreover, are likely to be reluctar 


to draw down their liquid balances muci 


further so that if net receipts of new saving 
fall new mortgage advances will be mo 
dependent than ever on the flow of repay 


ments. The probability is that net receipt 
will fall and that for a few months at lea 
the movement will in effect be marking mg 


STERLING TRADE 


More Help for Sterling 


iy the first quarter of the year, the ove 
seas sterling area increased its expo 
though Britain was importing less, # 
reduced its imports though Britain ¥ 
exporting more. Despite their largely cot 
plementary trade, both components 

the sterling area suffered a parallel ¢ 
terioration in their balance of paymel 
last year. It now seems thatthe rest 

the sterling area can get just as qul 

on to the other foot when mother chang 
step. Exports from the whole of the st 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested -in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 





banking and information ‘services of The 
Chartered Bank and. its subsidiary, The 


Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 


extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 


to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 - Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool - Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited weap orricr: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E:C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) 


The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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ling area rose by about 4 per cent in 
the first quarter; imports were cut by 
about one per cent (seasonally adjusted) 
below the level of the last quarter of 1960. 
On the incomplete evidence so far available, 


EXPORTS OF THE 
OVERSEAS STERLING AREA 


(£ million) 
1960 1961 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 
Or. Oc. @r. > Or “CGe* 
i SO 139°0 117°5 72-9 103-8 119-5 
Cotton...... 144-3. 18-3 16:2 8-4 15-2 
Coffee...... 13-5 8-8 7-7 12-9 13-9 
WA aviccks 43:2 32:4 48-6 60:3 43-8 
OE oss esw 14:2 12:7 10-7 23-0 22°5 
OCDR ss sans 33-5 36:5 19-3 18-2 33-0 
ARs vcschess 14-4 13:5 185 18-9 15-8 
. Copper... 40:5 38:6 34:9 38-6 32°4 
PRO 0585 vic 46:3 42:7 47:6 37-3 45:2 
Wheat...... 17-0 9-9  §2-7'- 13-2 24:9 
a 18-4 26-6 24:0 25-8 18-0 
Rubber ..... 107-0 98:5 84-4 79-5 70-8 
Total exports. I,1/1 1,088 1,015 1,044 1,068 
Total imports. 1,300 1,388 1,384 1,406 1,376 
*Provisional. 


the Board of Trade reckons that the im- 

provement persisted through the second 

quarter in both parts of the sterling area. 
Compared with a year earlier, exports 


GERMANY 


BUSINESS NOTES 


from the overseas sterling area were about 
4 per cent lower in the first quarter, mainly 
as a result of the fall in commodity prices. 
Malayan exports dropped by 19 per cent, 
reflecting the decline in rubber prices after 
last year’s boom. Exports from Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland fell by 13 per cent following 
the restriction of copper production and 
concurrent weakening in price. Ceylon and 
Ghana suffered an above-average fall in 
exports, but the West Indies, South Africa, 
India and Pakistan (helped by the very high 
prices of jute) increased their exports. 

The fractional improvement in Britain’s 
exports in the past three months over the 
February-April level was caused by an 
increase of £30 million (seasonally adjusted) 
in shipments to western Europe and a 
smaller rise in exports to the communist 
block and Latin America. Exports to the 
sterling area dropped by £23 million. In 
this period, imports of basic industrial 
materials fell by £21 million. Even so, 
total imports from the sterling area rose by 
a similar amount. Imports from North 
America declined by 11 per cent and from 
western Europe by 4 per cent. 


Revaluation Begins to Work 


AN last, money is leaving Germany in sub- 
stantial volume. The fall of 678 mil- 
lion marks (£60 million) in the external 
reserves of the Bundesbank in the week to 
August 15th was admittedly swollen by 
official transactions, notably by Germany’s 
participation in the International Monetary 
Fund’s credit to Britain. Britain is keeping 
over 400 million marks, of the 1,080 million 
drawn, on deposit with the Bundesbank. But 
it appears to have used some 600 million 
marks for repayments of Basle credits ; and 
these and other liquidations of the Bundes- 


s- GERMANY'S RESERVES 


DM bn. 


bank’s claims on foreign banks have much 
more than offset the addition of gold to the 
value of 360 million marks sold by the IMF 
as part of the United Kingdom credit opera- 
tion. This complex of official transactions 
makes it difficult to calculate the residual 
movement of the funds—hardly any 
country’s reserve figures mean what they say 
nowadays—but there was certainly a sub- 
stantial further outflow in this week cover- 
ing the closing of the Berlin sector boundary, 
In the previous fortnight the Bundesbank’s 
reserves fell by around 500 million marks, 


$ billion 
Before After 
Revaluation 


Total Bundesbank gold and foreign exchange assets 
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and the dollar has been consistently strong 
in Frankfurt. The outflow is still small 
compared with the intake equivalent to 8 
billion marks in 1960, of which more than 
half was attributable to capital movements, 
But this turn ofthe tide may be a signi- 
ficant one ; it coincides not only with the 
new Berlin crisis but also with the new 
economic measures in Britain and the check 
to speculation against sterling. This may 
be the beginning of the movement that 
revaluation should itself have set off five 
months ago. 

It is still too soon to judge the final im- 
pact of the 5 per cent revaluation on the 
underlying payments balance. The evidence 
so far can be read both ways. German ex- 
ports in the second quarter were over 11 
per cent higher than the year before, though 
against the experience of previous years they 
were very little higher than in the first 
quarter. Imports were only 43 per cent up 
on the year, despite a continuing rise in im- 
ports of finished manufactures—which are 
now double their level at end-1957 and 
account for 36 per cent of total German 
imports. This buoyancy has been partly 
offset by some caution in adding to stocks 
of imported materials at a time of continu- 
ing exchange uncertainty, and also by the 
sharp fall of around 4 per cent in import 
prices since revaluation. 


The one clear effect of revaluation indeed 
has been to turn the terms of trade in Ger- 
many’s favour ; what is still not clear is 
whether this movement will be outweighed 
by changes in export and import volume. 
A survey by the German IFO Institute 
found that in May only just on a quarter of 
the firms interviewed had reduced their ex- 
port prices, whereas in March more than 
one third of those interviewed had_pro- 
claimed their intention of doing so. But the 
Bundesbank reports a decided impact on 
export orders, which in the second quarter 
were down on the year by 4 per cent in 
value and 6 per cent in volume. One im- 
portant deterrent is that since -revaluation 
German exporters have found the strongest 
resistance among their customers to invoic- 
ing in D-marks—so that now the German 
exporter has to take the exchange risk. Not 
surprisingly, the most strongly placed ex- 
port industries—notably machine tools and 
electrical engineering, where performance 
and availability are often more significant in 
international competition than price alone— 
have been relatively unruffled, and their 
orders continue to grow at a ‘higher rate 
than their deliveries. But in other 
sectors including the steel, chemicals and 
optical industries, new export orders are 
now falling behind ; while the plight of the 
shipbuilding industry, and to a less extent 
of textiles, has become worse still. Revalua- 
tion, some German critics have complained, 
has been little help in improving the 
domestic balance of the German economy— 
the strong sectors are as overstrain 
as before while the weak need stil 
more help. But the impact may 
have been in the right direction intef 
nationally. 
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BOAC SUBSIDIARIES 


The First to Go 


oac and Middle East Airlines ended 

their stormy six-year association last 
week to the mutual relief, no doubt, of both 
sides. A sum of £34 million has been raised 
privately in the Lebanon to buy out 
BOAC’s 49 per cent interest; when the 
managing director of MEA, Sheikh Najib 
Almuddin, offered the corporation £5 mil- 
lion for its interest almost exactly two years 
ago his offer was curtly refused. The present 
settlement can hardly compensate BOAC 
for the sums invested in Middle East Air- 
lines since 1955 to make it viable, nor for its 
losses in MEA and its even bigger losses in 
the Mideast Airport Service Company, a 
vast maintenance base now taken over by 
MEA. But the fact that the corporation was 
prepared to let both companies go, marks a 
change of policy towards its subsidiaries in 
which it has been losing huge sums over the 
years. 


The corporation’s accounts for 1960-61 
show the following pattern of profit and loss 


COMPUTERS 


£3: million Brain 


T= price of a computer is a fairly reli- 
able guide to its mathematical skill, 
so when the Atomic Energy Authority 
announces that it is buying one that will 
cost, with its equipment and buildings, a 
| clear £33 million, this can be taken to 
| mean that the machine is probably the 
| most powerful in the world. Here the 
| AEA is paying for speed ; the Atlas com- 
puter designed at Manchester University 
and built by Ferranti, should calculate 
1,000 times faster than the ordinary run- 
of-the-mill commercial computer. Speed, 
again, indicates not only the machine’s 
ability to do more work in a given time 
but something that computer makers are 
perhaps less anxious to discuss, namely 
| accuracy. 

If the only criterion were ability to do 
work in large amounts, it might be 
cheaper to buy two medium-sized com- 
puters than one giant like Atlas which 
costs a minimum of £2 million in its 
simplest version. But an electronic brain 
has this in common with a human brain, 
if it works for too long without a break, 
| it can get fuddled and drop a digit in the 
| middle of its equations. Scientists who 
use computers for long, abstruse calcula- 
tions—which is a far cry from making up 
wage packets or processing bank accounts 
| —say that there is a predictable rate at 
Which errors begin to multiply as the 
computer gets fagged. and they consider 
| that r4 hours is the maximum length of 
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on its 12 subsidiaries which added up to a 

loss of more than £13 million: 

Aden Airways... — £58,000 Bahamas Airways — £406,000 

Borneo Airways. — £7,000 British W. Indian 

Cathay Pacific Airways...... — £645,000 
Airways ...... £5,000 Fiji Airways .... — £5, 

Gulf Aviation ... + £9,000 Kuwait Airways. — £293,000 

Malayan Airways. Small profit Middle East Air- 

Mideast Aircraft OGRE. . acne Small profit 

ServiceCompany —£418,000 Turkish Airlines. jot 

available 


This loss, said Sheikh Almuddin, is largely 
the corporation’s own fault. He argues that 
those few subsidiaries that are locally man- 
aged, including Middle East Airlines, have 
made profits (he maintains, with some jus- 
tice, that MEA can hardly be blamed for the 
losses that it made during the Lebanese revo- 
lution; BOAC loses equally large sums, he 
said, when it has a strike). The subsidiaries 
that are wholly managed by BOAC are, he 
claims, those that made the biggest losses. 


Whatever the justice of this argument, — 


BOAC is now making strenuous efforts to 
get rid of these subsidiaries, not all of which 
are so anxious to be detached from its apron 
strings as MEA. With luck, the corporation 
may manage to dispose soon of its British 
West Indian and its Kuwait subsidiaries ; it 
seems incredible that the British taxpayer 
should be asked to subsidise Kuwait. 


) 


job that it is reasonable to ask one of 
these highly scientific computers to per- 
form ; the ideal length of job they put at 
30 minutes. Other computer users might 
not agree with this, but one reason for 
growing international interest in Atlas is 
the fact that some scientists want to do 
sums that would take 24 days’ uninter- 
rupted working on the best machines now 
in their laboratories which, they say, 
would be impossible because of the errors 
likely to creep in over that period. 

It has not been easy to design into Atlas 
the performance demanded by the AEA 
and other potential customers; the huge 
IBM organisation, which is Ferranti’s 
main competitor in this scientific market, 
seems to have run into severe difficulties 
with its Stretch computer than would, had 
it worked as planned, have been without 
question the biggest, fastest computer in 
the world. The new systems, designed 


by Manchester University for adding, for take some time. | 








computer in 1964. If Ferranti were able 


delivery, it would probably sweep the 
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WHEAT 


Crumbs of Comfort 


ROUGHT threatens to halve Canada’s 

wheat crop this year. Canadian 
farmers, who have had a thin time in recent 
seasons, Can now expect worse ; this year 
they stand to suffer a drop of at least $250 
million in income as a result of this failure. 
The bulk of Canada’s exports will be drawn 
from stocks this season, so that by next July 
the wheat carryover should be cut from 
more than 500 million to about 250 million 
bushels. But the weight of this stock, and 
the even bigger surpluses carried by the 
United States, will damp the market’s 
normal reaction to a calamity of this magni- 
tude. It is now obvious which side the 
bread is buttered in this trade ; growers 
overproduce in good years and prices are 
depressed by huge surpluses. When crops 
fail, consumers have a comforting cushion 
of grain reserves conveniently provided by 
producers and they need not pay 
scarcity prices that usually console farmers 
with blighted crops. 









es, 


storing information and for monitoring 


the necessary speed, have been proved on 
a prototype that has been working since 
last year, the first full-scale production 
model is now being installed in the 
University and the AEA should get its 


to offer the computer for immediate 


market which is not big but is certainly 
highly lucrative and brings pfestige that 


rubs off onto the company’s humbler pro- 
ducts. But the market for these calculat- 
ing mammoths is if anything more com- 
petitive than that for simpler computers 
and the kind of technical lead that the 
company now possesses need not last. 
IBM will certainly do everything in its 
power to see that it does not last, but 
it will first have to deal with the difficulties 
encountered with Stretch and this may 


work inside the computer, which give Atlas 
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So far this year, Canadian wheat prices 
(expressed in Canadian dollars and therefore 
reflecting the recent depreciation) have 
risen about 10 per cent. ; No. 2 Northern 
Manitobas are now quoted at 177} cents a 
bushel, In Britain, prices have risen about 
30s. to £284 a ton for forward deliveries in 
the past two months, Resales of wheat by 
dealers who bought large tonnages at lower 
prices earlier this year when severe damage 
to this year’s crop seemed likely are 
checking the rise. But the recovery in 
prices, which excluding freight charges, has 
already lifted them to the highest level for 
five years, will not make good more than a 
fraction of the prospective loss facing 
Canadian farmers this year. 

Durum wheat, an extremely hard wheat 
normally grown in hot climates and used 
to make pasta dishes like spaghetti and 
macaroni, has risen steeply in price. In 
this class, there is no surplus. In July, 
Canada offered a common grade of this type 
of wheat at $2.06% cents a bushel ; by last 
Friday the price had advanced to $2.947 
cents a bushel. There will be no such 
mouth-watering rise in run-of-the-mill 
wheats. Though most of Canada’s wheat is 
a hard variety essential to the manufacture 
of high quality flour and has few direct 
competitors, it is still not isolated from com- 
petition from softer wheats. Within limits, 
the proportions of hard and “ filler ” wheats 
used by millers are governed by price. 
Other suppliers can also regrade their ex- 
ported grain to give a quantity of better 
quality wheat if the price differential is 
attractive. Russia, which seems particularly 
anxious to increase its exports to Britain, 
has a climate similar to that of Canada, and 
can presumably produce wheat of a corre- 
sponding quality. 


ELECTRICITY 


Oil Power or Nuclear? 


F THE Central Electricity Generating 
Board receives permission to build a 
2,000 megawatt oil fired power station at 
Fawley on Southampton Water, it will 
“defer” consideration of a site at Ham- 
stead Isle of Wight for a nuclear power 
station. The idea of a Hamstead nuclear 
station had caused a good deal of local 
opposition on grounds of amenity, which 
the generating board recognised last 
December when it said it would look at 


alternative ways of providing the power. _ 


The oil-fired station would be on land close 
to Esso’s refinery, which would ensure it a 
good bargain on fuel oil, and thus is in an 
already industrialised part of the area. Local 
residents objecting to industrial develop- 
ment sealed another victory last week: 
Caltex announced that it would put up for 
sale the site on Southampton Water where 
it had originally proposed to build a refinery. 

The two first nuclear power stations of 
the CEGB, at Bradwell on the Thames 
estuary and Berkeley on the Severn, are 


BUSINESS NOTES 


due to start up any day now, although 
this does not necessarily mean that they will 
be ready to generate power for several 
weeks. Both stations are roughly a year be- 
hind schedule ; it had been hoped that they 
would be commissioned in time to meet last 
year’s winter peak demand, but it will be 

i t now to have them run in before 
this November. The first big nuclear power 
station at Calder Hall will have been run- 
ning at full power for five years by the time 
these two stations begin to feed current into 
the Grid, and much of the experience learned 
during those five years has been fed into 
these two stations. But Calder Hall is not a 
commercial power station designed to get 
the maximum value out of its fuel ; it is not 
even designed to be re-fuelled while the re- 
actor is working. . 

This leaves large gaps in engineers’ ex- 
perience of running nuclear power stations 
that will not be filled until Bradwell and 
Berkeley have been working for several 
years, It would be optimistic and indeed un- 
reasonable to expect under these conditions, 
that either power station would meet at the 
outset even their comparatively modest 
target of producing electricity at between 
0.8d. and o.9d. a unit. The prospects are 
better for the CEGB’s next nuclear power 
station at Hinkley Point, due to start work 
next year. Power from Hinkley Point might 
cost ¢d. a unit, which would still be 50 
per cent more. expensive than thermal 
power. Thereafter the CEGB should be 
bringing in one new nuclear station every 
year and might achieve parity with thermal 
costs in 4966 or 1967. 


WOOL 


Hitch in Wool Tops 


NTERNATIONAL tension is not the force it 

was in commodity markets; shortages of 
primary products have become too rare and 
political crises too frequent. On Monday, 
the new season’s wool auctions begin in 
Australia, Although the trouble in Berlin 
has jogged the United States into ordering 
43 million yards of wool cloth for its armed 
forces and the New York wool futures 
market responded sharply, Mr Khrush- 
chev’s impact on wool is unlikely to be 
resounding. But any drop in temperature 
is good for wool; the extra degree of 
frigidity in East-West relations should help 
to ensure a firm start to the new wool 
season. Between seasons in private deals, 
buyers have apparently paid several pence 
a lb over last season’s closing prices. If 
these gains are held, prices will be not far 
below their May peak. 

Australia expects its clip to be slightly 
bigger this season ; a small increase in wool 
production should be general. Stocks of 
wool in manufacturing centres, particularly 
Britain, are relatively low. Demand from 
Britain, Japan and America might there- 
fore be stronger. Japan’s growing imports, 
mainly to satisfy internal needs, helped to 
rescue wool from the doldrums last season. 
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But besides being wers’ main en- 
couragement, Japan’s consumption is the 
chief variable in demand. Japan’s wool 
textile imports seem to be less buoyant 
now ; following trade‘ liberalisation, Japan’s 
balance of payments looks less healthy. In 
the past, swings in Japanese trade have 
been ‘comparatively violent; much as 
Japan’s population wishes to wear more 
wool, it might have less opportunity to do 
sO next year. 

Prospects seem slightly less rosy in 
Britain. Topmakers, who prepare raw wool 
for spinning into worsted yarns and have 
built up a promising export trade, now have 
fewer unfilled contracts and they have run 
into difficulty with their Chinese customers. 
China normally buys about a fifth of all 
merino wool tops exported by Britain, 
though its demand has recently tailed off. 
Pekin has chosen this time to challenge a 
principle on which the British trade is 
founded—testing in the Bradford Con- 
ditioning House. As an invariable rule, 
payments are adjusted on the results of 
tests for moisture and oil content made on 
samples in the Conditioning House, which 
is known to be and can be seen to be um 
influenced by the local wool trade. The 
same cannot yet be said of a rival testing 
establishment in Pekin on whose tests 
China wants all contracts to depend from 
the beginning of August. Differences be- 
tween tests in Bradford and Pekin could 
eliminate the topmakers’ margin of profit, 
and the high cost of transporting tops makes 
their diversion unprofitable once they have 
been shipped. Despite protests Pekin is 
adamant, and Bradford topmakers have $0 
far refused to surrender their principle, 
Trade in wool tops with China is conse- 
quently at a standstill. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Mr Anthony Tuke, chairman of Barclays 
Bank since 1951, has decided to retire early 
next year when he will be 65. He will be 
succeeded by Mr John Thomson, now 
deputy chairman. Like Mr Tuke, whos 
father was a former chairman of Barclays, 
Mr Thomson comes from one of the 
Barclays families—his family bank, Parsons, 
Thomson & Company of Oxford, was 
amalgamated into the group in 1900. Mr 
Thomson is 53. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 830 and 831 on: 
H. J. Heinz International Tea 
Mercury Securities Pasolds 
Tunnel Portland Cement Steel and Company 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 832 and 833 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 831 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 834 
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We move the earth all over the world 













Fast, forward urgently moves the world today. Never 
before so much reshaping, rebuilding. | Never so much 
need of Priestman help. Clearing sites, speeding work on 
dams and drainage schemes. Keeping waterways safe. 
Moving much-needed bulk material faster. Wherever 
civilization is speeding peacefully there you will find men 
relying on Priestman Excavators, - 
Cranes, Dredgers and Grabs to help 

build a better world. 


PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED * HULL ° ENGLAND 









INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT 


REGIONAL 


DIRECTOR 


ASIAN 
ZONE 


The Board of the International Wool Secretariat 
invites applications for the new post of 
Regional Director, Asian Zone. This will be the 
chief executive position in that zone and the 
Regional Director will be responsible to the 
Managing Director of the International Wool 
Secretariat. Initially his headquarters will be 
in Tokyo. 


The International Wool Secretariat is the 
organisation maintained by the statutory Wool 
Boards of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, to carry out their policies for the 
global promotion of wool and the stimulation of 
scientific research. The Regional Director will 
be advised by technical staffs in the fields of 
publicity, scientific research and economics. 


The successful candidate will be a man of 
established reputation in administration and 
experienced in promotion. He should be tho- 
roughly conversant with conditions in the Far 
East, especially Japan. He will not be older 
than 50 years, and be prepared to spend many 
weeks of the year travelling away from home. 

Terms of appointment and remuneration compare 
favourably with those of executives in the Far 
East. 


Candidates should submit brief details of 
their background and experience, as well as the 
names of 3 persons to whom reference could be 
made if necessary, to: 


THE MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT, 
578 BOURKE STREET, 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


All applications should be submitted not 
later than 30th September. The post is being 
advertised internationally. 


No details of the applications received will 
be disclosed without the authority of the 
candidate. 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


RESULTS OF THE 1960-61 FINANCIAL YEAR 


HYDROCARBON EXPLORATION 


In 1960 AGIP MINERARIA and its asso- 
ciated companies completed 161 wells in Italy 
(73 of them exploration and 88 development) 
and drilled altogether 320,349 metres. A natural 

gasfield of considerable importance was dis- 
‘covered offshore opposite Ravenna, 


Some small. gasfields. were also found in 
northern Italy, at Pontetidone (Piacenza), Orzi- 
nuovi (Brescia), Soncino (Cremona), Migliarino 
and Poggio Rusco (Ferrara), and Grignano Pole- 
sine (Rovigo). In the Abruzzi the further deli- 
mitation of the San Salvo gasfield proved that 
it extends as far as the areas of Cupello, Furci 
and Scerni. Other notable gas discoveries were 
made at Pisticci (Matera) and Gagliano (Enna). 
The overall exploration area abroad rose from 
153,364 sq. kms. at the end of 1959 to 159,293 
sq. kms. at the end of 1960. Offshore explora- 
tion in Iran, in the Persian Gulf, and in the 
United Arab Republic, in the Gulf of Suez, 
led to the discovery of two oilfields. 


PRODUCTION 


In 1960 the. Group companies’ overall output 
was 6,167.8 million cu. metres of methane, 408.5 
million more than the year before. Liquid and 
liquefiable hydrocarbon output rose from 
364,065 tons in 1959 to 673,362 tons in 1960, 
an 85 per cent increase. In 1960 COPE 
produced 1.9 million tons of crude oil from the 
Egyptian oilfields. 


TRANSPORT 


In 1961 work began on building the “ Central 
Europe Pipeline.” It will be. about 1,000 kms. 
long in all and have a carrying capacity of 18 
million tons per annum. Starting from Genoa, 
the pipeline will go as far as Ferrera (Pavia) and 
there divide into two branches, one going on 
to Aigle in Switzerland and the other to the 
regions of Ingolstadt and Stuttgart in southern 
Germany. At the end of 1960 the methane 
transport pipelines were 4,382 kms. long and the 
urban methane and propane supply networks, 
1,308 kms. long. Altogether, therefore, the 
Group’s natural gas pipeline systems were 5,690 
kms. long at December 31, 1960. 


In 1960 and early 1961 three turbo tankers 
of 48,900 dwt each were launched and one of 
them is already in service. Orders have been 
placed for a motor tanker of 1,065 tons for 
carrying liquid petroleum gas, which will be 
launched in August, and for two motor tankers 
of 49,200 tons each. Once this ship-building 
programme is complete the ENI Group will 
own about 430,000 dwt of tanker vessels. Its 
fleet carried 3,480,044 tons of crude oil and 
petroleum products in 1960. 


REFINING AND PETROCHEMICALS 


In 1960 the refineries in which ENI has an 
interest processed 6.5 million tons of feedstock 
(5.4 million in 1959), Various projects now under 
way will add very much to the ENI Group’s 
refining capacity in the next few years. In Italy 


ENI 


Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi, Roma 


the refining units are being built in the Gela 
industrial centre and a new refinery is planned 
at Ferrera (Pavia), Abroad the work of building 
the Mohammedia refinery, with an annual 
capacity of 1,250,000 tons per annum, began in 
Morocco and other refineries to be built include 
one at Bizerta (Tunisia), with an initial capacity 
of 1 million tons per annum, one at Tema 
(Ghana), with an annual capacity of 1,250,000, 
and two in southern Germany with an initial 
capacity of 2 million tons per annum. The 
ENI Group will also be granted facilities for 


refining 700,000 tons of crude oil at the plant ~ 


belonging to Raffineries du Rhéne going up at 
Aigle (Switzerland). 


Turning to petrochemicals, at ANIC’s factory 
at Ravenna the fertiliser plants reached a pro- 
ductive capacity of 1 million tons per annum 
and the rubber plants will very soon be capable 
of making 95,000-100,000 tons per annum. At 
Ravenna too, the plants belonging to PHILLIPS 
CARBON BLACK ITALIANA for making 
carbon black and others belonging to SOCIETA’ 
CHIMICA RAVENNA for making polyvinyl 
chloride, were completed. Work is going ahead 
on the ANIC GELA industrial centre and at 
the same time a plastics factory has been planned 
for Pisticci (Matera). It will use some of the 
natural gas from the Ferrandina field as feed- 
stock. 


MARKETING 


In 1960 AGIP became an important com- 
petitive force to be reckoned. with in the motor 
fuel trade, being the first to reduce its retail 
selling prices. This action, followed by a 
Government decision to lower the tax on motor 
fuels, had a very stimulating effect on sales. 
AGIP continued to expand its marketing 
organisation in Italy throughout the ycar. Sales 
of petroleum products rose significantly com- 
pared with 1959, with the following increases 
for the main products: 28.7 per cent for gaso- 
line, 12.6 per cent for gas oil, 20.5 per cent for 
fuel oil and 20.7 per cent for lubricants. By 
the end of 1960 the number of Agipgas users 
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AGIP set up new associated companies for Mourses for e 
extending its roadside marketing organisation in f§ess Manage 
Germany, Tunisia, Ghana and Kenya. A com- dhe companie 
pany was formed in Argentina for liquefied Bctors of ac 
petroleum gas bottling and distributing. It made & their train 
a very successful start. housands of 
heir holidays 

NUCLEAR INDUSTRY age built 

In 1960 AGIP NUCLEARE continued is rim’ "eat 
study and research work in the nuclear field F rf te ‘bedi 
both in connection with the design of the Latina : Toad 


atomic power station and in connection with 
the programmes agreed in conjunction with 
other national and international bodies. A very 
advanced stage was reached in the design of the 
Latina plant and SIMEA is going ahead with 
the actual building work. The plant will be 
ready to operate in 1962. SOMIREN success- 
fully carried out a search for uranium in Italy. 





OTHER OPERATIONS 


The various design, erection and engineering 
activities carried out by ENI’s associated com- 
panies on behalf of customers inside and outside 
the Group continued to expand during the year. Mmited was h 
Outstanding successes were achieved by ML. At 
NUOVO PIGNONE, SNAM PROGETTI and 
SAIPEM. ; 

Orders received by NUOVO, PIGNONE had 
reached record levels by the end of the year 
and it became necessary to enlarge and expand 
its plant. It was furthermore decided to build 
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a factory at Bari for making pneumatic, elec-#Fmber, 19 
trical, mechanical and electronic equipment forf#@U0ns was 
controlling industrial processes and another atg for your C 


Hore. ~taxatior 
tater than the 
per cent. 


Vibo Valentia for fabricating light engineering 
goods. 


Among some of SNAM PROGETTI’S most 
important work was the completion of contracts 
for designing oil and natural gas pipelines in 
Pakistan and Iran and a refinery in Jordan. 
Present work includes the design of plants for 
the refinery now under construction 2t 


he increase 
Incidence of 
tt this burd 


was 7 per cent more than at the same date the Mohammedia. Once again SAIPEM’s achieve-(F"ning amot 
previous year. There were 18 motels open at ments both in Italy and abroad were highly ‘commend 
5 Hg Ni} per cent 
: teased by the 
THE RESULTS OF THE GROUP’S ACTIVITIES IN 1960 | his distribut 
Milliard 1 Milliard , 

NE i cia so. sce ute banaue ote ab 3 Lit. 349-2 1! Payments to non-Group shareholders for } th added to 
PUNE MOE oo sho ss ond ep steesnsowe see 8 interest and dividends................. Lit. 25-0 8P10 per cent ; 

eee ree » 40-1 1 Investment in property, plant and equipment oni OAS ce e ° 
Payments due to the State : ! Amortization of property, plant and equip- im capital pr 
EE ON. iia 's's pc cudicn dua big se kan » 948 1 ONE 5K 5 55s RSS STIR ET Se ak cinwicd os bas ft oe et cent on th 
ES ia in oo o'F tess Chek ves ‘ “d 78 «1 btal distri 7 
Net increase pertaining to ENI........ a eee istributi 
There were 24,060 persons directly employed by the Group at the end of 1960 in comparison with 21,542 at the end ime £22,000 m 

of 1959. The added value per employee was Lit. 4:7 million in 1960. 
’most share 
THE MAIN ITEMS IN ENI’s STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS td from the 
AT 30th APRIL, 196! wired by an 
Milliard | Milliard (} the Child 
Shope’ GarteiGehons 366 ois. bp bbe ok eNS Lit. 74-8 1 Endowment fund and reserves........... Lit. 47-9 7 a 
eee to subsidiary companies ........ “ -* ; — ea ra Ree arb eT UMP RP ERE amet 3 aa Ne resulted iz 
Oe SNS oS cos ccc hd notes cue baa «eae i . I SON) i be ales ik 5 hice choy Wes 008 . ‘ Mm} ' 
1 Net profit for the year ..............005 pa eG pan accoun 
ae ree d together 
Lit. 275-1 Lit. 275 PPropriated 

The year’s profit has, pursuant to Article 22 of ENI’s Act of Establishment, been split up as follows :— year and issu 
FO: GO: TEU wae ks06 sdk duke here ta bye eek ee ¥esces kOeatiiede Lit. 4-0 milliard q Aft all 
TO COR WN TD yb o poss chan 655 coca Rwaag 6 V5 bih6 ss 80.5 abate 8.6 be eae ‘ er c 
To scientific and technical research and training of personnel......... » O99 3 Cr unappropr 
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“fommendable. In Argentina, as a result of its 
nccessful work the previous year and proved 
’ ical ability, it was awarded. the contract 
@ drill another 300 wells, thus bringing the 
otal number of wells to be drilled up to 600. 
nother work of considerable importance was 
tated in India. This is an oil pipeline 
140 kms. long for Oil India Private Co. 


PERSONNEL AND WELFARE 
FACILITIES 


Very careful attention was paid to the prepara- 
ion and training of the Group’s personnel. 
nies for Mourses for executives were held at ENI’s Busi- 
sation in»Mess Management and Technical Institute and 
A com- fhe companies at the head of each of the various 
liquefied #ctors of activity arranged workmen’s courses 
It made & their training centres. On the welfare side, 
housands of employees and their families spent 
heir holidays in the hotel and chalets at ENI’s 
lage built in the mountains at Corte di 
adore, near Cortina, and something like 2,500 
hildren enjoyed the camping and holiday home 
ilities both at Corte di Cadore and by the 
bm at Cesenatico, 


y during 
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id outside HThe Sixth Annual General Meeting of Colvern 


the year. mited was held on August 17th in London. 
eved by Br L. A. Reddall FCA, the chairman, pre- 
TTI and Big 


The following is his statement, which had 
ONE had. circulated with the report and accounts for 


ee ver eyear ended March 31, 1961: 
: . 
1 to ary As forecast in my _ interim 


atic, elec ember, 1960, the outcome of the year’s 
pment forgtions was another successful and record 
nother at@e’ for your Company. The net result, a profit 
ngineering °° taxation of £264,007, being £42,392 

ater than the previous year, i.e., an increase of 


er cent. 
Irs most’ 
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FINANCE 


he increase in profits tax this year makes 
incidence of taxation 514 per cent, but even 
t this burden is provided for, the profits 
Mining amount to £133,194 and your direc- 
recommend that the final dividend be raised 
27; per cent on the ordinary share capital as 
mrcased by the bonus issue of February, 1961. 


his distribution will amount to £54,163 net, 


Milliard ich added to the dividends already paid, i.e., 
it. 25 4 10 per cent interim dividend on the ordinary 


¢ capital prior to the bonus issue and the 
35-3. jer cent on the preference share capital makes 
tal distribution for the year of £70,295 net— 
le £22,000 more than last year. 

ms most shareholders are aware, and as will be 


S Md from the profit and loss statement, we 
lired by an issue of shares in September, 


: the end 


Milliard, the Childen Engineering Co. This pur- 
» 158-4 ke resulted in a credit of £30,625 to share 
” at Mium account which was subsequently capi- 
Scien ed together with £76,562 10s. out of the 
it. 275‘! BBopropriated profits brought forward from 


year and issued as bonus shares in February, 
l. After allowing for this capitalisation of 
t unappropriated profits the amount carried 
td to the current year is still £179,810. 


report in’ 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


WILLIAM JACKS 
& COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Merchants and Engineers) 
A NOTABLE TRADING ACHIEVEMENT 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
William Jacks & Company, Limited will be 
held on September 12th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr W. Gray 
Buchanan, which has been circulated to Share- 
holders : 


As forecast at our last meeting, the results for 
1960 were better than those for-1959. Turnover 
increased and the group net profit was £157,000 
compared with £109,000 for 1959. Your Board 
recommend a Final Ordinary Dividend of 53d. 
making 73d. per share for the year compared 
with a total of 6d. per share for the previous 


COLVERN LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
IMPORTANT ACQUISITIONS 
MR L. A. REDDALL ON THE PROSPECTS 


EXTENSION OF PREMISES 


The increase in the value of freehold land 
and buildings shown on the balance-sheet results 
from the purchase of adjacent properties during 
the year and progress payments on our main 
building extension. The importance of these 
acquisitions to the future progress of your Com- 
pany can be fully appreciated by reference to 
the site plan printed below which shows our 
three-acre site at Spring Gardens, Romford, and 
the disposition of the buildings thereon, which 
can be identified, viz: 





“A” Spring Gardens Offices and Works. 
“B” Industrial Building Site purchased 1956. 
“C” 40,000 sq. ft. Four-storey extensions. 
“D” Childen Engineering Ltd. 


“E” Warehouse cum factory Building with 
additional land—Purchased December, 1960. 


(Our Mawneys Road Works, approximately 
one mile distant from Spring Gardens, is not 
included in the site plan.) 


Prior to our taking it over, the Childen En- 
gineering Co. had for some time been largely 
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year. It is also proposed to repeat the distribu- 
tion of 2d. per share out of realised capital 
profits. At a later meeting it will be proposed 
to make a Bonus Issue from General Revenue 
Reserve of one Ordinary Share for every ten 
held. This will increase the Issued Capital to 
over £1 million and will make the ordinary 
shares eligible for trustee investment. An in- 
crease in the Authorised Capital will be 
necessary. 

Mr Buchanan then commented on conditions 
and price fluctuations in the metal market, i.e. 
copper, tin, lead, zinc and pig iron. 

Referring to overseas trade, he said that the 
company’s. exports in 1960 amounted to 
£4,667,000, an increase of £200,000. 

Commenting on prospects, Mr Buchanan 
said: Results for the first quarter of this year 
were very much the same as for the first quarter 
of 1960, but I will give a more up-to-date 
indication at the meeting on September 12th. 
Unexecuted orders on hand at overseas branches 
at June 30th were, however, greater than at the 
corresponding date last year. 


engaged on work for your Company. This fact, 
coupled with the strategic position of the build- 
ing and land immediately adjacent to our 
property, made it a most desirable and useful 
adjunct for us. Childen Engineering Ltd. has 
been formed as a wholly owned subsidiary and 
the factory building is leased to them at an 
economic rent. 


The warehouse and land marked “E” on 
the diagram was purchased when it came on the 
market in December, 1960, and as it is situate 
between our original Spring Gardens Works and 
an industrial building site acquired some four 
years ago (marked “B” on plan), its acquisition, 
in addition to providing immediate storage 
space, will facilitate long term future planning, 
and must, by bringing these factory sites 
together under one ownership increase their 
value. 

The major extension to our works (“C” on 
site plan) is showing good progress and we hope 
to obtain possession by the end of this year. We 
cannot, however, expect benefits from this 
project in the current year. With ever-rising 
costs, particularly labour costs, and the threat of 
a pay-roll tax, the need for constant study and 
change of methods in production is vital and 
this extension is primarily intended for ration- 
alisation of our production methods so as to 
make the most economic use of our labour force, 
introducing automation as far as possible, and 
it has been found that mechanisation of this 
nature tends to require more space for machines. 
The opportunilty is being taken to provide 
working conditions of the highest order for all 
our employees whose loyal and enthusiastic 
efforts have contributed so much to this most 
successful year, and to the fine progress 
generally. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Sales, which for the year ended March 31, 
1961, were a record for your Company, both at 
home and overseas, have continued at a satis- 
factory level so far in the current year. Our 
order book is extensive and provided political 
and economic conditions permit, I see no reason 
why your Company should not continue its 
steady progress, sharing in the growth that must 
undoubtedly take place in the electronics 
industry. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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~ DAIMLER-BENZ AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, 


At the Annual General Meeting of Daimler- 
Benz Aktiengesellschaft, held on July 28, 1961, 
the following report was presented to the share- 
holders : 


PRODUCTION (number of items) 
Private motor- 1958 1959 1960 


99,209 108,440 122,684 
Annual rate 
of growth. 22°6%  9-3% 13°1% 
Monthly 
average... 8,267 9,037 10,224 
Commercial 


vehicles (in- 
cluding assort- 
ments of 


62,598 
8-9% 
5,216 


parts) 
Annual rate 
of growth. 33-8% 
Monthly 
average... 4,790 





In 1960 there has been a shift in emphasis in 
the production of private motor-cars as com- 
pared with 1959 inasmuch as more 220 types 
(+ 73 per cent) and fewer 180 types (— 20.5 
per cent) were produced. It was possible to 
improve delivery periods for the 220 types quite 
considerably but in view of the limitation of the 
overall capacity this led to a temporary increase 
in the delivery periods for the four-cylinder 
types. In 1960, the production of commercial 
vehicles and “Unimogs” showed an even 
greater increase than that of private motor-cars. 

Orders received in the first five months of 
1961 show an increase in all lines of production 
as compared with the same period in 1960 and, 
as there is little opportunity for increasing out- 
put, have brought about a further increase in 
orders in hand as at the end of May, 1961. 


TURNOVER 


The turnover, without that of associated com- 
panies, rose in 1960 by 17.5 per cent and, at 
2.905 mill. DM, very nearly reached the Three- 
Milliard-Limit. In 1960 the home market was 
supplied rather more strongly than during the 
previous year, the rate of growth being 19.2 per 
cent. Exports increased by 15.3 per cent and 
the share of exports in the total turnover 
amounted to 1,184.4 mill. DM—40.8 per cent 
(41.6 per cent in the previous year). 


The increase in turnover was achieved, despite 
stronger competition, without any noteworthy 
increase in prices. 


EXPORT 

More than 50 per cent of the total items 
produced is being exported, with Europe, in 
1960, being the principal buyer, followed by 
America, Asia, Africa, 
whereas, in the previous year, America was in 
the leading position, It was nevertheless possible 
in 1960 to increase exports to North America, 
considered the most important export market, 
and watched over by Daimler-Benz of North 
America, New York, by 7.7 per cent as compared 
with the previous year. In the first five months 
of 1961 exports to the USA, compared with the 
same period last year, increased by 5.5 per cent. 
Undisturbed exports are necessary for optimum 
utilisation of productive capacity. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Auto Union, Ingolstadt-Duesseldorf, a 100 per 
cent subsidiary, reports for 1960 an increase in 





’ under review. 


Australia/ Oceania, | 
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STUTTGART 


production of 70.6 per cent, an increase in turn- 
over of 34.7 per cent and an increase in the 
number of persons employed of 20.6 per cent. 
Auto Union will transfer production from the 
Duesseldorf works (private motor-car type 
Au 1000) to the now completed Ingolstadt works 
where the “Junior” type has been produced in 
constantly increasing numbers. The Dussel- 
dorf works which cover an area of about 77,000 
square metres and, at present, employ 3,800 
persons, will be placed at the disposal of 
Daimler-Benz in order to bring about a decisive 
improvement in their own bottlenecks in pro- 
ductive capacity. 

The foreign producers Mercedes-Benz Argen- 
tina SA Buenos Aires (participating ratio now 
about 91 per cent owing to capital increase by 
400 million Pesos to 500 million Pesos) and Tata 
Engineering and Locomotive Company Ltd., 
Bombay (participating ratio unchanged at 12.8 
per cent), are able, for 1960, to report again 
increased production and turnover figures and 
satisfactory trading results. 

Owing to the inflationary tendency, increased 
competition in the motor-car trade in Brazil, 
and the loss of accessories supplied at more 
favourable prices by the German’ mother firm, 
Mercedes-Benz do Brasil SA, Sao Bernardo do 
Campo (capital increased by 1.6 milliard Cruz. 
to 6.6 milliard Cruz., participating ratio con- 
tinued at 50 per cent) found themselves in a 
more difficult economic position in 1960. Pro- 
duction suffered a slight set-back and trading 
results deteriorated. 


INVESTMENTS 


185.0 mill. DM were invested in 1960. This 
is 15.6 per cent more than in 1959. Investments 
made since the currency reform have thus 
passed the one-milliard mark. Investments in 
1960 served the purpose of expanding produc- 
tion, reducing delivery periods, rationalisation, 
and further improvement in the quality of the 
products. Production was increased particularly 
in respect of private motor-cars with a monthly 
maximum of 11,000 units at the end of the year 
Present planning envisages an 
increase to a monthly total of 13,000 units by 
the end of 1962. 


PERSONNEL 

In spite of considerable difficulties encoun- 
tered in obtaining labour, particularly in the 
congestion areas Stuttgart and Mannheim where 
the three largest works of the company are 
situated, the number of persons employed was 
increased in 1960 by 4,089 to 67,521 at the end 
of the year. At the end of 1960 the whole con- 
cern employed about 90,500 persons. 


BALANCE SHEET 
The balance sheet for 1960 is characterised by 
the increase in capital in the ratio of 2:1 to 
270.6 mill. DM. For this purpose 100 mill. DM 
have been allotted to the reserves, 60 mill. DM 
of which are from the 1960 result and 40 mill. 
DM from the liquidation of value adjustments. 
For the capital increase about 90.2 mill. DM 
will be required from “ General Reserve.” After 
allocation of about 9 mill. DM the “Legal 
Reserve” has been increased to 10 per cent of 

the new capital (27.1 mill. DM). 
The balance-sheet total is increased by 230.6 
mill. DM, compared with 1959, or 22.9 per cent. 
The percentage increase in capital assets in 1960, 
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as compared with 1959, was slight, and workin FO 
assets have decreased correspondingly, [The rati 
4/10 capital assets and 6/10 working assets 
unchanged in 1960 and, in comparison wij 
other motor-car firms, represents a low inveg 


ment intensity (sic).] lb 
There has been a slight improvement in i; . 

. ; 4@ in London 

ratio between own capital resources and capit 2 

The followis 


from outside sources shown in 1960, as compar ’ 
with 1959, but own capital resources are ng” The Rig 
sufficient to cover capital assets. Excess covged With the 
results only when long-term capital from outsi#During the 
sources is taken into account. eased activ 
In the balance-sheet for 1959 the workigthe Group t 
assets are still financed by 18.6 per cent but #2 any pr 
1960 only to the extent of 14.1 per cent by longft0n was m 
term borrowings from outside sources age taken last 
further by medium- and short-term funds frog? Usual on « 
outside sources. Of the increase in short-teqpenditure we 
funds from outside sources in the 1960 balangg " product 
sheet by 148.0 mill. DM, 58.2 mill. DM alogil the finan 
are in respect of fairly large commitments § {ce Of co 
suppliers resulting partly from the increase #flied that p 
the volume of business and partly from the mo 
extensive stock held caused by delay in suppli 
from sub-suppliers. C ji 
Out of the net profit of 32.4 mill. DM, whiflicn was 
has risen by 50 per cent as compared with 195 029,538 for 1 
a dividend of 12 per cent is paid on (575 045 for 
increased capital of 270.6 mill. DM. butable os 


npanies, the 


bpany is £5 
nin the pre 
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VARIOUS FIGURES FOR .THE 
BUSINESS YEAR 1959-1960 


Number of staff (to the 1959 1960 di 
end of the year)...... 63,432 67,5219 “rectors 
Wages and salaries (in ieral Reserve 
ee, Sis. st bee's 404  493%#eto of a fur 
Turnover—without parti- payment of | 
cipating companies (in ing with the 
Mill. DM): 1 in Februar 
Home eeeeeee eeereeree 1,444 1,721 of 15 per Cc 
Abroad ........ coocee 1,087 1E 
Tce bevevbeseeel . 2,471 2,905mme the enc 
Capital assets—without man has bee 
participations (in Mill. pny. We 
DM) eeeeeeeees poeeee -* 330 405 secured the 
Additions to capital (in tice, and ar 
Mill. DM)....... ee aa ' 


Since the currency 
reform (in Mill. DM) 860 = 1,045 
Sum set aside for depre- 


CESS OF F 


ciation (in Mill. DM) _—116 ne efforts to 
Since the currency of Sheepbric 
reform (in Mill. DM) .639 esful, and tl 
Share capital (in Mill. in the previc 
DM): pany are bein 


Before capital increase 
from business funds. 72 
After capital increase 
from: business funds. 180 
Reserve Funds (in Mill. 
DM): 3 


Stries. A ne 
ben introdur 
interest in th 
riding car h 


: M into sever: 
Before capital increase wubstantial sa 
from business funds. 182 t year, 
After capital increase Sh : 
from business funds. 74 } ucepbridge 
Long-term foreign debts M be increase 
(in Mill. DM) ....... 237 0 the mack 
Balance (in Mill. DM)... 1,008 The mod 
‘Tax on income,earnings and td in the 


property (in Mill. DM) _— (172 it 
Dividend per cent...... 12% 12h Sesiste a 
Amount of dividend (in mers yom 
AE, BID cccoktscses F 


Include : 7} per cent bonds 1954, othe 
long-term loans, bank debts, amoutt 
placed to reserves for uncertain debts ‘ 
long-term character and Daimler-bel 
provident fund. 
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HEEPBRIDGE. ENGINEERING LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND SALES 


id workin 
[The ra 
g assets 
rison wi 


Ow invewe. Annual General Meeting of Sheepbridge 


j gineering Limited will be held on September 
rent In Win London. 











~S os The following is the Statement by the Chair- 
= ComPas, The Right Hon. Lord Aberconway, circu- 
xcess coved With the report and accounts : 


rom outsi@pPuring the year covered by the accounts, 
reased activity resulted in the invoiced sales 
he workigiie Group being considerably higher in value 
cent but "in any previous year. The increase in pro- 
nt by lon jon was made possible largely by the deci- 
surces aie taken last year to incur greater expenditure 
funds frogs? Usual on capital equipment. Without such 
- short-terenditure we could not have met the demands 
60 balancg Ut Products especially from the motor trade; 

DM alomile the financial results achieved this year in 
face of constantly rising costs have fully 


nitments FF 5 
increase ied that policy. 

ym the mo 

r in suppli PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


‘he Consolidated Profit for the year before 

DM, whif btion was £1,157,889 compared’ with 
d with 19989538 for the previous year. After provid- 
aid on 4 575.045 for taxation, and deducting £20,581 
ibutable to minority interests in subsidiary 

hpanies, the profit attributable to the parent 


. . THE npany is £562,263, which is £13,799 more 
we nin the previous year. 
> 67,521 Be directors have decided to increase the 
» ‘peal Reserve to £1,200,000 Sy the transfer 
4  4g3metco of a further £100,000, and recommend 
payment of a final dividend of 10 per cent, 
ing with the interim dividend of 5 per cent 
1 in February, a total distribution for the 
-; a of 15 per cent, the same as last year. 


71 2,905@mice the end of the year Mr Willoughby 
man has been appointed a director of the 
pny. We consider ourselves fortunate to 
secured the benefit of his ability and ex- 
nce, and are glad to have him as a colleague. 


30 405 


60 185 
60 1,04 @#ICCESS OF FURTHER DIVERSIFICATION 


16 1339" efforts to diversify still further the activi- 
: of Sheepbridge Equipment Limited were 
39  71Mesful, and the intake of orders was higher 
inthe previous year. The products of this 
pany are being used by a widening range of 
stties. A new crusher, the Cuber crusher, 
been introduced, and has evoked consider- 
m0 interest in the quarrying industry. A new 





















72 180 


180 tiding car has been developed and intro- 
into several collieries ; and it is hoped 
substantial sales will be achieved during the 

182 17M year. 

714 Sheepbridge Stokes Limited production 

d be increased still further when an exten- 
237 235m '0 the machine shops is completed this 
008 1,24 The modern transfer machines to be 


| ed in the extension will improve the 
172 2@Bttitiveness of the company’s products, and 
2/0 “@E4 satisfy the increasing requirements of our 
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1954, othe 
's, amouth 
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PONENTS FOR THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Hr subsidiary companies producing com- 
ns for the motor industry—Automotive 
ering Limited, Light Production Limited, 


FINANCIAL RESULTS JUSTIFY CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
LORD ABERCONWAY’S STATEMENT 


Harold Andrews Sheepbridge Limited and Clews 
Petersen Limited—also had a very busy year 
and were fortunate not to suffer to any appreci- 
able extent from the recession in the motor 
industry. Automotive Engineering Limited 
has opened a new factory at Reading and 
already plans are in hand for the production 
area to be enlarged. New plant being installed 
by Light Production Limited will enable the 
production of piston rings to be considerably 
increased. 


During the year British van der Horst Limited 
installed specialised plant for the copper plating 
of photogravure and calico printing rolls. Such 
rolls were shown at the Moscow Trade Fair 
recently. 


The business of Sheepbridge Alloy Castings 
Limited increased. They sold more. heat-resist- 
ing centrifugal castings for gas turbine engines 
for civil aircraft, and more heat-resisting tubes 
and fittings for the petro-chemical and allied 
industries, 


The recession in the motor industry affected 
the demand for some products of Sintered Pro- 
ducts Ltd., but total sales for the year were 
higher than ever before because of the constantly 
widening range of applications for components 
sintered from powdered metal. Agreements 
have been entered into under which the com- 
pany will provide technical information and 
assistance for the manufacture of such products 
in India and Australia. 


Demand for the Twiflex-Dunlop industrial 
disc brakes manufactured by Twiflex Couplings 
Ltd. is rapidly imcreasing.- One interesting 
development is their application to steel rolling 
mills, 


EXTENSION OF FACTORIES 


Bray Construction Equipment Ltd. continues 
to develop and improve its range of earth- 
moving equipment, The additional buildings 
purchased during the year have increased the 
manufacturing capacity and are being fully used. 
Record deliveries were again achieved; export 
business was some 40 per cent higher than in 
the previous year, and accounted for the majority 
of sales. 


Last year I reported that the demand for the 
high precision lathes made by Hardinge 
Machine Tools Ltd. had showed considerable 
improvement during the latter half of the year 
then being reviewed. The improvement has 
continued unabated and the year’s sales have 
been a record both at home and overseas. To 
increase production of lathes, and thereby 
shorten delivery dates, a factory is being built 
at Exeter and production should start early next 
year. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


Last September the shares of two relatively 
small connected companies were bought— 
Purfection Engineering Co. (Coleshill) Ltd. 
(now renamed Perfection Engineering Ltd.) and 
Station Engineering Co, (Coleshill) Ltd. These 
companies make honing machines and spline 
gauges, which should be useful and suitable 
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additions to the machine tool side of the Group’s 
activities, 

The introduction during the year of the 
shorter working week in the engineering in- 
dustry, and the wages award to engineers and 
staff, led once again to an increase in costs, both 
directly, and indirectly in the form of high prices 
paid for materials and services. It has not been 
possible to absorb all these additions to cost, 
and inevitably some increases have had to be 
made in the selling prices of the Group’s pro- 
ducts. The policy continues of constantly 
reviewing manufacturing methods and facilities, 
with a view to improving the quality and 
cheapening the cost of our products. To that 
end new equipment is continually being 
installed. This policy has enabled price increases 
to be kept to a minimum, and has doubtless 
contributed to the orders on hand at the end 
of the year being substantially higher in value 
than at any previous year end. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


The profitability of your company’s business 
is highly susceptible to volume, and in view of 
the critical economic position of the country, 
your directors regard the future with caution. 
Nevertheless, subject to any general deteriora- 
tion in trading conditions or to any difficulties 
peculiar to the industries we serve, the prospects 
for the current year look good. Increased 
turnover should offset narrower trading 
margins, and the overall profit should be 
maintained. ; 

Our managing director, our executives, staff 
and workpeople form an able and industrious 
team, and shareholders should be grateful to - 
them for achieving another successful year. 


CARTER & CO. 
INCREASED TRADE 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Carter & Co. Ltd. was held on August 24th at 
Poole, Mr C. Cyril Carter, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year to April 1, 1961: 


The money that has been put into equipment, 
and where necessary into building, has been 
fruitful. The fact stands out in sharp relief. In 
short, plant has been brought to a standard of 
efficiency that has made its profitable utilisation 
possible. Efforts to maintain the volume of 
trade have not only done that but have increased 
it appreciably. 

I said last year that the demand for Poole 
pottery had then stretched production to its 
limit. To meet the situation and to make facili- 
ties for the production of Poole ovenware, 
buildings and new equipment had to be provided 
and are now in use. The Contracting Com- 
panies have produced better results but will in- 
evitably be affected by the rise in building trade 
wages announced for next autumn. 

Export trade of the Manufacturing Companies 
has been maintained. In February last I went to 
Australia and New Zealand where I’gained much 
general information necessary in the considera- 
tion of trading policy and possibilities in what 
are, at present, our most important export 
markets. 

Our belief, expressed last year, in the funda- 
mental soundness of our organisation, and our 
confidence in its increasingly profitable opera- 
tion, would appear to have been justified. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TEA 
COMPANY’S STORES, LTD. 


LARGER TURNOVER 


The Annual General Meeting of this company 
will be held on September 11th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr F. E. 
Hawkins, for the year ended April 29th, 1961: 


In spite of a substantial increase in turnover 
and in the tonnage of goods sold the trading 
profit for the year under review, before charging 
taxation and depreciation, of £2,562,021 shows 
a decrease of £83,407 as compared with the 
record profits of the previous year. The profit 
before taxation amounts to £1,903,416. From 
this has to be deducted £956,344 in respect of 
taxation, including equalisation reserve, leaving 
a consolidated net profit of £947,072, a decrease 
of £74,312. We propose a final dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 10 per cent less tax, 
making 123 per cent for the year (the same as 
for the previous year). 


We have had to contend with rapidly 
increasing and intensified competition. This 
increasing competition has brought with it a 
general lowering of retail prices in order to 
attract custom and whilst we have been success- 
ful in securing increased turnover, to do so 
we have had to accept a reduced margin of gross 
profit. At the same time we have been faced 
with increases in expenses amounting to approxi- 
mately £350,000, of which increases in wages 
and salaries alone accounted for nearly £250,000. 
These are the main reasons for the somewhat 
lower profits. 


NEW ISSUE 


New York, N.Y. August 23, 1961 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only, 


$20,000,000 
International Telephone and Telegraph 


Credit Corporation 


Promissory Notes due April 1, 1981 


The private sale of these Promissory Notes to institutional investors 
in the United States was arranged through the undersigned. 


. COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


SUCCESS OF SELF-SERVICE 


Your board were among the first to appreciate 
the advantages of self-service, both to the com- 
pany and its customers, and for several years 
have been engaged’ in converting all suitable 
existing branches to this method of trading and 
in the opening of new self-service shops. 
During the year under review we have made 
good progress, no fewer than 70 branches having 
been added to the self-service list (as compared 
with the predicted 52 in my last review), making 
a total of 322, and we anticipate completing a 
similar number of conversions and new openings 
during the current year. The profits of some 
of the latest self-service branches, in spite of 
immediate increases in turnover, have been 
temporarily affected by disturbance to trade 
during conversion. and by the heavy initial ex- 
penses involved. On the basis of past experi- 
ence, it is reasonable to assume that these 
branches will produce considerably improved 
profits in future years. 


Of the 322 self-service branches within the 
group, 23 come within the accepted descrip- 
tion of “ supermarkets” each having a selling 
space of over 2,000 square feet, and into these 
and, in fact, into all self-service shops where 
there is sufficient room, we are introducing fresh 
meat and non-food departments. We have now 
embarked upon a programme of’ further 
expansion. 


With regard to the future, I feel it would 
be unwise to make any forecast, but our turn- 
over for the current year is showing a further 
substantial increase—in fact, greater than the 
increase at this time last year over the previous 


year. 
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THE TUNNEL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


‘PRODUCTION CAPACITY STRETCHED 
TO THE LIMIT 


FUEL TAX AND GOVERNMENT’S 
EXPORT EXHORTATIONS 


The fiftieth Annual General Meeting of Ti 
Tunnel Portland Cement Co, Ltd. will be he 
on September 14th. 


The following is an extract from the Revie 
by the Chairman, Mr N. M. Jensen, which } 
been circulated with the Accounts: 


The Company’s deliveries during the ye 
under review constitute a record, and so do 
Trading Profit which reached the sum 
£3,217,925 for the group. 


Home deliveries for the Industry increas 
by 7 per cent during the calendar year 19% 
During the first six months of the current ye 
Home deliveries of the Industry were ll p 
cent in excess of the same period last yej 
which means that capacity has been stretch 
to the limit. We have been able to deliver o 
full share of these increases. 


The expansion programme which I referr 
to last year was put in hand during the Autur 
If the demand for cement continues to rise, yo 
Directors will consider the duplication of 
works in North Wales. 


In the April Budget, the Government in 
duced a tax on fuel oils approximately equal 
£2 per ton of the fuel oil we use and as a re 
of the recent emergency measures this has be 
increased by a further 4s. Have the powé 
that be, really stopped to ‘consider the impli 
tion of such a tax? It affects many industri 
In most cases these industries have no alternati 
but to pass the tax on to consumers, and tl 
is bound to have an inflationary tendency of t 
worst kind. 


When we decided to switch over to fuel ¢ 
we were assured that should we wish to rev 
to coal, there would be no difficulty. 
position has now materially changed. 


The imposition of the 44s. fuel tax ma 
that our fuel oil costs are now 60s. to 71s. 
ton more than those of some of our Continen 
competitors. The answer to the Governmel 
request for us to export more of our prod@ 
is that it just cannot be done, except by he: 
sacrifice or by home production subsidisiy 
export. We have endeavoured to find 
whether the Coal Board can supply us with s 
able coal, but their response has been far fq 
satisfactory. Prices have again risen subst 
tially ; yet at the same time suitable British o 
are sold to some of our competitors on the 
tinent at prices approximately two-thirds 
those we are being asked to pay. 


When the full impact of the fuel oil tax 
been felt, I hope the Government will } 
realised it is no use imploring British indust 
to export more unless such industries are abl 
obtain their fuel and power requirements 
competitive prices. 


With regard to former Egyptian investmé 
Mr Jensen says: 


The compensation so far received repres 
no more than 21 per cent of the claim, # 
am sorry to say that in spite of our efforts 
have been unable to obtain any informa 
about future distributions. 
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: TCHED 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 30 JUNE, 1961 
NTS ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash and Funds available ..................... Si... SAGER. 21 RN oo in vch edd eV cin ha eeatinns man oginng es S/.  100,000,000.00 
IS LAWS AINE: DBOGUBUS 552s ss en es OS es os 2,198, B47, TEE.DD | Remerves 2. ces ccc fe ccvececcececcubsseectews » _ 156,074,187.66 
SIN ee ine Fes bc ok ee ee oes cadets ss PRO TERS 2S > IRB 6 Sos aE PEs dig ko ook ee sR Rw cele. + 2,862,697,242.83 
Securities held as Guarantee for Savings Deposits os 35,309,612.50 | Exchange Operations................ scale ae ie ae 354,870,551.99 
ng of T Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures ,........ sh 56,800,001.00 | Provisions and Sundry Creditors .............. »  644,466,044.03 
ill be hel Exchange Operations 2600/66. i ce tee eee G 356,610,017.37 Interest Collected, Commissions and other Income es 185,398,486.43 
Sea EOIN oa Ssed a co ia hh where 64 aces z 517,519,100.46 | 
Interest Paid and Payable, Personnel Expenses, 
| 
he Revie ESR OU es Si Se Pe i eee = 177,687,665.53 | 
. ee } ——————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—" 
which h Vel... cc uikscsecesnoisee OR S/. 4,303,506,512.94 | THN 3 eS 0 S/. 4,303,506,512.94 
Securities held as Collateral against Loans, and in | Deposits of Securities held as Collateral against 
y the ye Safe Custody S/. 1,891,899,952.06 | Loans and in Safe Custody |. 1,891,899,952.06 
2 ia Rig b bis bie. ged sie VEGA Do ARO oes 5 /. 1,891, A A c 1 BY sc ccnetepeerceees /. 1,891,899,952. 
nd so do OHS Tew CNMI ooo cc enuas ctor acces nts »» 3,500,910,237.84 Deposits of Bills for Collection.....,............ »» 3,500,910,237.84 
e sum Mortgage Guarantees .....0:5.0.0.0. 05 cee cee ees od 208, 147,020.67 Mortgage Guaramteee . 205 50s 6 o)n cde Sa ge des * 208, 147,020.67 
DeGesra: per Comtte iss oes er ese pe ba ones a8 a 88,310,186.44 Ciedttors wet: COmerns oso hice. Aik dks cee vane ts a $8,310,186.44 
y increas¢ CeOmer aE Tote ok 6 han ce S/. 9,992,773,909.95 | General Fotaliicc ck. cos pe S/. 9,992,773,909.95 
A TS i 
year 196 : 
uurrent ye 
yere ll p 
1 last yea —— 
asa EDUCATION: BUSINESS AND PERSONAL : APPOINTMENTS 
deliver 4 B. Sc.(ECON. ) TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 4 7 ; 
UC.C. founded in 1887, successfully prepares cae ree ene eee oe COMMERCIAL OFFICERS DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND 
sudents for this Degree (obtainable without | two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ. . ; ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
1 I referr@ idence), which is a yaluable qualification | (three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. required by the Tanganyika Government co os : 
sien aaah weeuilen  anaal ; enty : for the Commerce and _ Industry Applications are invited for a Lectureship 
for those seeking executive appointments in | 4.431 Wolsey Hall students passed ‘London Division. Appointment will be on con- in Applied Economics in the above Depart- 
he Aut commerce Or industry, government or municipal | Upiy. B.Sc.Economics exams. 1950-60. Tuition oo 7 aaa : . 
; posis.—Prospectus, giving details of Courses for | . , Svereren tract for one tour of 21/27 months in mem. Salary scale: £1,050-£1,850 per annum. 
tO ise, YOM wher London Deerees. G.C-E., Law Exams., | “89 for GCE. Law, Statistical. other exame. the first instance. | Initial salary according to experience and 
. ttc. from Registrar, University Correspondence Shaw Fletcher CBE. LLB. Director of : | Qualifications. F.S.S.U. and family allowance 
ation Of tH Coiicse. 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. | Siidies. D PL — Commencing salary according to benefits. 
OP CITY MEN Pa AE a a ee Fe EE Studies, Dept. qualifications and experience in scale Applications (8 copies) should be lodged, 
Ninyoaueed “throws STELLA “FISHER | WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD oneer Soree seere Sa ae Se ee eee 
rment intp BUREAU, 436 Swand, W.C.2. ——— Gratuity Ona noe total satary may be vein.  peteaebaalianials 
>, ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for rawn. Outfit allowance £45. 
tely equal - EXPERT POSTAL ee university graduates and older “srudents. f ; : Secretary of Univers: ty Court. 
d as a res... Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- | six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Free passages. Liberal leave on full —— i pac 
ey. Ee osting, Secretarial, Civil Service. | Organising Secretary, Davies's. 158 Holland salary. 
his has be anagement, _ Export, Commercial, | General | park Avenue, W.11.| PARK 4654. f sass i E : 
cate of Rae eeee etc. ae many ores RYING OVER SPILT MILK is unforgiv- —— between anne ae sTc ae 
vam ical (non-examination) courses in usiness sub- 7 , ° ot age must possess a vers! ‘are 
the pow jects.— Write to-day for free prospectus and/or aaa > ewe .. OF ee Geet scone in Commerce or Economics or be mem- 
the implid advice, mentioning examination or subiects in|} EL CID Sherry. That's the precious Amon- bers of one of the recognised account- SALES OFFICE 
ms sndustri which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2). tillado, one guards with loving ate i ancy bodies. Ger. Inteiishel “sienailie: “eecitad 
2 > Ss. nde ' is 
1 ti METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, waar Se aa of 20 branded curtain ioe Apply to Crown Agents, 4 Millbank. which provides industrial and com- 
ho alterna ST. BANS gave this negative result. SHOPPER'S GUIDE London, S.W.t, for application form mercial undertakings with a wide 
rs. and ALBAN (15s. p.a.) shows the way to safer buying.— and further particulars, stating age, range of telecommunication equipment. 
ers, 1r call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, Write Consumer Council, Orchard House, name, brief details of qualifications is currently expanding its activities, and 
idency of f London, E.C.4. Established 1910, Orchard Street, W.1. RISA [38505 EN eee en 
BIAS ISO (EN. 
MORTGAGE LOANS ‘ MARKET RESEARCH: 
ies - For this position, which will involve ‘ 
rx to fuel the full range of techniques asso- 
vish to rev INVEST IN IRLAM WYCOMBE R.D.C. AUSTRALIA Drove te Bcimcadie wanes wc 
7 t . hs +! ao z 
culty. T URBAR eee s ee an ae we. THE UNIVERSITY OF accesteriiy fanmaD achessend works 
i Mortgage Loans of £50 -oans = years. be desirable, although commercial 
ed, 1 293 ona upwards 1 No costs to lenders. NEW SOUTH WALES experience is essential. Candidates 
1 med > O for 3 to § years. 2 O Minimum £500 . should have a knowledge of the 
el tax " 2 No Expense to Lender. Special terms LECTURERS structure of industry, statistical and 
s. to 718. BN 4 picati Sai a a £10,000 + SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS survey techniques. 
ir Continenigl “Council “Oltices, IRLAM. 7. tee eet ted ee tis The School of Economics at The University TECHNICAL WRITING : 
Telephone: IRLAM 2724. guage Doce ae et: of New South Wales has two hundred and 
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CITY OF CHESTER 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
MOR 'GAGE LOANS} DEPOSIT LOANS 


7 days’ 
2-5 years notice 
61 % Min. £100 T% 
” Min. £500 


Apply: City Treasurer, 
C hester. Tel.: 


Municipal Offices, 
20432. Ext. 23. 


} cake 


ASFORD MORTGAGES 


1 3 Years. 
5% Trustee 
a Status. 


Details: Treasurer, 
BASFORD R.D.C., BASFORD, 
NOTTINGHAM. 





Invest Safely: With 
CROSBY CORPORATION 


IN TRUSTEE SECURITIES 


2% 


\pplication forms and particu'ars from: 
Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, 
aerloo, Liverpool, 22. Waterloo (6666) 


FOR 2 TO § YEARS 





INVEST IN 


BOROUGH OF SALE 
£100 and upwards 


61% TRUSTEE SECURITY 
2 O 3 to 5 years. 


MORTGAGES 
Further details from 


Borough Treasurer, 
TOWN HALL, SALE, CHESHIRE. 
Telephone: SALe 2255. 





Invest in 


THURROCK U.D.C. 


Mortgage Loans 


700) £l, a ‘seu 
O Break Clause 

if required 

2 to 10 years. Minimum £300 
(R), Council Offices, 


Essex. 


(Pop. 109, 


Trustee 
Securities 
No Expenses. 
Deiails: Treasurer 
Grays, 














COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
IPSWICH 


MORTGAGE LOANS 
(Trustee Securities) 


for 2 to 10 years 
Particulars from Dept. T, 


Borough Treasurer, Museum Street, 
Ipswich. 





forty students, specialising in economics, statis- 
tics, and industrial relations. Courses are a'so 
provided for some students in the Faculties 
of Arts and Science. There is at present a 
staff of ecighteen Senior Lecturers, Lecturers, 
and Teaching Fellows, headed by Professors 
M. Kemp and A. Hunter. The School is 
located in Kensington, an inner suburb of 
Sydney. 

Economists who are interested in joining the 
staff of the School as Lecturers must have a 
degree with honours or equivalent qualifications, 
and should have special knowledge in any of 
these fields: 

Statistics, with an interest in econometrics 
or mathematical economics. 
Macro-economics or micro-economics. 
Economic history or the history of economic 
thought. 


Successful applicants may be required to 
supervise the work of ost-graduate students. 

Salary: £A1,772 range. £A2,477 per annum. 

Commencing salary is determined by qualifi- 
cations and experience. 

After passing a medical examination, success- 
ful applicants will be eligible to join the State 


| superannuation scheme. 


First-class ship fares to Sydney of appointees 
and families will be paid. 


Appointees will be eligible for 12 months’ 
study leave on full salary after six. years’ 
service. 


Preliminary enquiri¢s about the work of the 


| School may be addressed to the Head of the 


School of Economics, Kensington. 

Four covies of applications, together with 
the names of two referees. should be lodged 
with the Agent General for New South Wales, 
56-57 Strand, London, W.C.2, and a copy 
forwarded by airmail to the Appointmenis 
Section, The University of New South Wales, 
Box 1. Post Office, Kensington, N.S.W., to 
arrive before September 29, 1961. 


Initially, this position would involve 
the writing of copy for sales litera- 
ture, and thus a flair for writing 
would be necessary combined with a 
technical background (O.N.C. Tele- 
communications or equivalent) <A 
particular knowledge of tele 
exchange systems would be useful. 
Later, the holder of this position will 
be required to produce more technical 
handbooks for customers, and to 
make administrative arrangemerts for 
exhibitions, together with general 
Publicity liaison. 


For both these positions, candidates 
should be at least 25 years of age. 


Salaries are attractive, and the Sales 
Office is at Footscray, a pleasant resi- 
dential district, only 13 miles from 
central London. 


Please apply. in confidence, 
age, qualifications, experience, 
position and salary to:— 


W. J. YEOMANS, Personnel Manager, 
Standard Telephones & Cables Limited. 
Footscray, Sidcup, Kent. 


Stating 
present 
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see page 
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eS ECONOMICS LTD., 146 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1, invites a ca- 
tions from graduates, male or female, under 30. 
Duties will consist initially of selection, analysis - 
and preparation of data an? statistics for studies 
and reports. Previous oi! industry experience 
advantageous but not essential. A knowledge 
of languages desirable. Salary according to 
age and experience. - 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








H. J. Heinz 


FR’ H. J. Heinz, the British subsidiary 
of the American parent, to secure an 
increase of 63 per cent in sales is a com- 
mendable but not an exceptional achieve- 
ment, for the trade in foods of convenience 
is becoming increasingly dominated by self- 
service stores and supermarkets. But to 
secure at the same time an increase of 11 per 
cent in gross profits from £4,279,000 to 
£45753,000 in the year to April 29th, and 
of 93 per cent in net profits from 
£2,330,000 to £2,554,000 certainly is 
remarkable, for margins on pre-packaged 
food are under the double pressure of 
competition between manufacturers and the 
growing power of the grocery chains to 
demand and to get better discounts. The 
crumbling of resale price maintenance in 
the grocery trade has, in fact, put a premium 
on management in food manufacture. The 
latest results suggest that Heinz is well able 
to hold its own. 

In preparation for the growth in sales, the 
company built a new factory at Kitt Green 
and is busy modernising the older one at 
Harlesden. Additional finance was secured 
by the issue of a §3 per cent debenture and 
the final call on this debenture in May, 
1960, is reflected in the reduction in the bank 
overdraft from £2,239,000 to £972,000. 
Interest rates have risen sharply since then 
so that completion of the capital programme, 
on which outstanding commitments 
amounted to £775,000 at the end of April, 
appears to be more dependent than before 
upon the cash flow. In preparation for 
competition the company added to the 
number of varieties it produces, especially 
in the “ ready to serve ” and “ condensed ” 
soup ranges and in baby foods (where 
Heinz, developing what its chairman now 
characterises as a “‘ major product group,” 
appears to have established a good lead 
over its rivals). Competition among food 
manufacturers is really joined at the grocer’s 
counter and though Mr Howard J. Heinz 
says that higher wages, more costly market- 
ing and increases in other costs were more 
than offset by operating economies and 
lower costs for some materials, he also refers 
to “more intensive marketing activities ” 
and an improvement in “ merchandising 
and delivery services.” In particular, the 
new terms of trade introduced by Heinz 
last year, which apparently offer better dis- 
counts for bulk orders, have stood the com- 
pany in good stead. Exports, too, have 
risen, even though new manufacturing 
facilities have been established abroad. 

In all, the company has adjusted its 
operations to more intensive competition 
and, not surprisingly, Mr Heinz’s conclu- 
sion is that, while margins will be under 
greater pressure then ever, he believes that 
the company will hold on to its market and 








continue to grow satisfactorily. For the 
few minority shareholders of the unquoted 
ordinary capital in this country, this state- 
ment must appear as heartening as the 
increase in the ordinary dividend from 23 
to 29 per cent, covered about 2} times, and 
in the gross return on capital employed 
from 22 to 224 per cent in a year of greater 
competition. 


International Tea 


IERCER competition confronts not only 

the food manufacturers such as H. J. 
Heinz but the grocers themselves. This is 
made abundantly clear by the results of 
International Tea, one of the pioneers in 
self-service stores and supermarkets in this 
country, for the year to April 29th. In 
1959-60 the company’s policy of releasing 
money by selling and then leasing-back free- 
hold properties so as to convert its stores to 
self-service appeared at last to be paying off, 
for its trading profits rose by about 17 per 
cent. In 1960-61, however, they fell slightly 
from £2,645,000 to £2,562,000 and the 
ordinary dividend which had been raised to 
123 per cent in 1959-60 was left unchanged. 
Depreciation, reflecting the fitting-up of 
shops converted to self-service, has risen and 
the gross return on capital employed has 
fallen from 13} to 113 per cent. 

This, as the chairman, Mr F. E. Hawkins, 
explains, is the natural consequence of more 
intensive competition. New food shops 
have been opened, often in close proximity 
to International Tea’s own branches ; prices 
have been cut; costs, particularly of wages, 
have risen; and though International Tea 
has again added to its turnover it has earned 
lower margins. The fall in the gross return 
is also partly the result of International Tea’s 
own policies, for it has secured the finance 
it required for converting its stores at the 
cost of higher rentals. Clearly, however, 
the directors are convinced that conversion 
to self-service is the policy that they must 
continue to pursue. In 1960-61, Inter- 
national Tea converted or opened another 
70 self-service branches, bringing the total 
number up to 322 stores (of which 23 stores 
are supermarkets) and it expects to complete 
a similar number of conversions and new 
openings this year. But this is not the end, 
for new sites and premises are. being 
acquired and the directors have signed an- 
other contract with Legal and General for 
the sale and leasing back at appropriate 
times of further freehold properties. Thus 
financial provision has been made for further 
development and expansion, which in addi- 
tion to self service stores and supermarkets 
includes the building of a new warehouse. 
The profits of new self-service stores are 
affected, Mr Hawkins admits, by the dis- 
turbance to trade during the conversion and 
by heavy initial expenses, and he says that 


‘ and acceptances rose by £2.5 million to £7. 
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THE EC 
warehousing expenses may also rise while — 
the new warehouse is being completed. “hil dren" 

Investors cannot therefore look for the M arc | 
certainty of jam tomorrow but they may dence 3 
look for the possibility of jam a few years 8 br 
ahead. Before, however, they commit = b r 
themselves whole-heartedly to the concept edi #3 
of growth in International Tea’s shares i ing | 
(which currently yield 4.8 per cent, 14 times £695,00¢ 
covered, at 138.) or, for that matter, in § >" ae 
other grocery equities they should ask then. e a 
selves whether self-service and _super- 2 : din 
markets, even if they squeeze the in- se ae ry 
dependent traders out, will add all that much rh 93 
to the profits of the multiples and the; di Ot 
chains. The latter’s bargaining power with a — 
the manufacturers is enhanced but the hi - ae 
sheer size of their operations may well add he fame 
to the ferocity of competition for the cus- . oan 
tomer’s shillings. that if Bi 

ons the grou 
Mercury Securities German's 


HROUGH Mercury Securities the public own. 7 

can share in the fortunes of S. Gf iept its ¢ 
Warburg, one of London’s _ liveliest advertisin; 
merchant banks, and this potential puts aff fdent thai 
high price on Mercury’s shares. Most of § seat scop 
them are tightly held and they are quoted § tconomies 
at £173 to yield 2 per cent. In the year tom the group’ 
March 31st, profits before tax of Mercury§ ‘unning al 
Securities, after the usual undisclosed fore delib 
transfer to reserves by the banking sub-§ foothold is 
sidiary, were £2.13 million, 14 per centf s°s. 
below the record level of £2.48 million in 
1959-60, but still 72 per cent above the 
1958-59 level of £1.24 million. After Tuna 
deducting tax and minority interests profits 
amounted to £1,003,000—{90,000 lower i oe 
than in 1959-60, but £440,000 higher than + produ 
in 1958-59. The total payment has been’ +. 13 f 
left unchanged at 35 per cent, including a a Ct, COR 
on of ro per cent, and it is covered over sory. 
three times. 

The chairman Mr Sigmund Warburg peony b 
again emphasises that banking profits, which fh to 3 
account for a substantial part of earnings “OM 2 
are subject to “marked fluctuations.” I angen: 
the 1959-60 accounts it was mainly the fees De orl 
from handling big single financial trans oh the a 
actions that doubled profits. This yea. stantial 
profits from this source have obviously beet F jeopardi 
much smaller, since the slight fall in profit a on 
was accompanied by a big increase in the ae 
bank’s customary business.  Advancegg”© “OTE ¢ 
doubled from £6.3 million to £12.3 million 





























Years tot 
million. During the year Mercury Secuti renee 
ties acquired the United States companieg§iestment inc 
associated with Stewart Smith and Co. thtprofie’ °°": 
London insurance broking firm owned bygOrdinary divid 
Mercury since 1955. This move is ft ndinary divid 
flected in the charge of £562,000 agails#not be done 
Mercury’s reserves during 1960-61, ald@the home | 
presumably in the appearance of £2 millioffThe group 
United States Treasury bills in the account{§mission to i 


The preli 
Pasolds 


eed in Ju 
A 6os. 6d. the 5s. “A” shares ‘ hey 

Pasolds are close to their high poll... distrsty 
for the year and yield only 1.3 per cefl IStETbI 
Clearly investors have as much confided 


doubled to 
in the group as mothers appear to have lather less th 


Mofits in th 
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while 9 jt; well-known brand of “Ladybird” 
ed. children’s wear. The report for the year to 
or the 


March 31st su~orts this feeling of con- 
y may § fidence.. The .- in turnover in 1959-60 


y years # was 8 per cent, but in 1960-61 total sales 
ommut F rose by 18 per cent to £43 million while 
oncept F trading profits rose by 19 per cent, from 
shares {695,000 to £819,000 compared with 73 
2 ome per cent in 1959-60. A sharp increase in 
ter, 1 tax limited the rise in net profits to less than 
them f ¢ per cent from £372,000 to £391,000 but 
SUupcI- f the ordinary dividend has been raised from 
the in. 15 to 16 per cent, covered 34 times. 
at much # “The outlook appears to be good. The 
ind the I Canadian subsidiary has added steadily to 
er with its sales, even though other textile firms in 
but the f 4i; market have found the going hard in 
om * the face of American and Far Eastern 


imports. In Europe the directors believe 
that if Britain enters the common market 
the group, having already established a 
5 German’ subsidiary, will more than hold its 
e public § own. The group’s expert merchandising 
€ S. Gpiept its expenditure to about £80,000 on 
liveliest advertising last year. The directors are con- 
1 puts aff ident that the big European market offers 
Most of great scope for a policy of automation and 
> quoted economies of scale. Although demand for 
e year tom the group’s products in this country is still 
Mercury ‘unning ahead of supplies they have there- 
disclosed fore deliberately set out to establish a 
ing sub foothold in more competitive markets over- 


per cent §2as. 
nillion in 
bove the 

. Attell Tunnel Portland Cement. 


ts Profs ye second biggest of Britain’s cement 
oo lower 


her than producers, Tunnel Portland, supplies 
- bie about 13 per cent of deliveries in the home 
has been market, compared with Associated Portland’s 
share of about 60 per cent and Rugby Port- 
land’s share of about 8 per cent. All have 
Warb recently been working to capacity and all 

- ic intend to add new kilns, primarily to serve 
fits, WAIC"H the home market. All, however, export some 
_ earning a cement and the chairman of Tunnel Port- 
re th f ‘ind, Mr N. M. Jensen, has pointed out 
ly € MB hat the rising cost of fuel, which forms a 
cial trans «stantial part of total costs in the industry, 
is jeopardising the industry’s attempt to 
xport, remarking that “the answer to the 
government’s request for us to export more 
and more of our product is that it just can- 








cluding a 
rered ovet 























This yeat 
ously beet 
| in profits 
ase in thé 


Advances 
2.3 milliof Years to March 31 = {seo pitt 
ion to £74 Trading profit .......see 2,569 3,069 3,218 
iry Secull@epreciation ........++.- 558 647 685 
companie hvestment income ....... 214 229 273 

BEMION 0s xs hae a cee 1,025 1,173 . 1,279 
nd CO., ON Profit 2 1,083 1.404 1,472 
owned by0rdinary dividend ....... 426 539 575 
ove is fe Ordinary dividend, per cent 12 15 16 


900 agains#not be done, except by heavy sacrifice or by 
60-61, al@the home production subsidising export.” 
£2 milliog{The group has therefore applied for per- 
1e account#mission to import coal from Poland. 

_The preliminary results of Tunnel pub- 
lished in July came as a disappointment to 
the market for though the total dividend was 
aised from 1§ to 16 per cent and the tax- 
ite distribution from capital profits was 
doubled to 2 per cent the profits rose by 
rather less than had been expected. Trading 
Profits in the year to March 31st rose by 


shares 9 
high pou! 
per cent 
: confiden¢ 
‘to have # 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


only 5 per cent from 3,069,000 to 
£3,218,000, compared with a 20 per cent 
rise in 1959-60. The lack of buoyancy 
reflects in part the failure of one of the older 
kilns at West Thurrock. As the cement 
industry’s deliveries are currently 11 per 
cent higher than they were in the same 
period in 1960, capacity has been stretched 
to the limit and Tunnel has only been able 
to hold on to its share of the market by 
importing clinker. The group is adding to 
its capacity, though Mr Jensen says the 
developments now in train will be inade- 
quate if demand continues to rise at its 
current rate. In any case benefits from 
using the new capacity will not appear for 


another twelve months and this could limit _ 


the rise in profits this year. The 16 per cent 
dividend, however, is covered 2} times and 
at 38s. 3d. the ros. ordinary shares yield 
4.2 per cent. 


Steel and Company 


a interim statement in January from 
this engineering group revealed that 
profits for the first eight months of the 
financial year to March 26th last were higher 
than those for the whole of 1959-60 even 
though the year opened on an admittedly 
dull note. The improvement was well main- 
tained in the last months of the financial 
year and over the full twelve months gross 
profits rose by as much as 77 per cent, from 
£721,000 to £1,276,000. A less than pro- 
portionate rise in the tax charge resulted in 
a rise of 92 per cent in net profits, from 
£326,000 to £625,000 and though the in- 
terim dividend was left unchanged at 10 


' per cent the directors have now raised the 


final from 10 to 123 per cent on the capital 
as increased by the one-for-six rights issue 
in February. The bigger dividend is 
covered almost 23 times by earnings, com- 
pared with less than 13 times in 1959-60. 

The group’s products include mechanical 
handling equipment, process plant, mer- 
chanting and service plant and components 
and the chairman, Mr J. Steel, says that 
the record trading profit in 1960-61 is the 
result of capacity working in the group’s 
more important factories. Traditional pro- 
ducts are still proving profitable and newly 
introduced products that have widened the 
group’s range should contribute to profits 
very soon. Further products are due to be 
introduced and this will involve some 
development expenditure. The order book 
is full enough to keep the group busy for 
most of the current financial year and output 
is currently running ahead of last year’s 
record level. Mr Steel welcomes Britain’s 
application to join the common market and 
though entry would require some readjust- 
ment in the group’s facilities and policies 
he believes that the group would do well 
in the European market. In particular, the 
group’s principal division which is con- 
cerned with mechanical handling equipment 
should gain from a broadening of the 
market. The §s. ordinary shares have risen 
by 4s. 6d. since the results were pub- 
lished and at 29s. yield 3.9 per cent. 


831 
London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : Aug. 4 Aug. 2! Sept. 4 
LAST DEALINGS : Aug. I8 Sept. | Sept. 15 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 29 Sept. 12 Sept. 26 


Ls week was particularly quiet on the 
stock market with the lowest number 
of bargains marked for any week this year. 
The opening of a new account on Monday 
aroused very little interest; before the 
weekend the failure of the Colvilles rights 
issue had depressed the market. The tense 
Berlin situation and signs of narrowing 
profits continue to discourage buyers after 
the weekend. This week small sellers have 
been in a majority in a very thin market and 
the firmness of gilt-edged over the past 
fortnight has given way to small falls, partly 
because some holders have sold in order to 
meet their new commitments in rights 
issues. Equity prices also declined just be- 
fore and after the weekend but a minor rally 
on Tuesday limited the net fall and over 
the week to Wednesday’s close The Econo- 
mist indicator lost 3.2 points to 366.0. 
Price movements among gilt-edged stocks 
were small by comparison with those of 
recent weeks. Both short and medium dated 
stocks displayed small but mixed movements 
as a result of switching. Long-dated stocks 
fell back slightly, with 34 per-cent Funding 
1999-2004 losing § to §6. The irredeemable . 
stocks were also lower ; 33 .per cent War 
Loan lost $ to 523 and 24 per cent Consols 
lost to 384. Dominion stocks fell back 
around the weekend but closed the week to 
Wednesday’s close without net losses. Cor- 
poration stocks also held their ground. 
Bank share prices declined before the 
weekend and on Monday the opening of 


' dealings in the new Barclays shares follow- 


ing the rights issue led to further falls. 
Despite gains on Wednesday, Midland lost 
2s. to 77s. 6d. Insurance shares were also 
dull before the weekend, and the announce- 
ment of the Eagle Star rights issue led to 
further falls ; Eagle Star lost 8s. 6d. to 
107s. 6d. and Prudential “A” % to 223. 
Hire purchase shares were firm before the 
weekend but eased later ; Bowmaker gained 
43d. to 14s. 9d. but UDT lost 3s. 9d. to 
146s. 3d. The failure of the Colvilles rights 
issue depressed steel share prices but later 
press comment on United Steel led to some 
improvement. Colvilles lost 43d. over the 
week to 5§s. 9d. and John Summers 9d. to 
43s. 103d. Engineering shares were dull 
and stores also lost ground. 

Oil shares closed lower with Shell falling 
back on Paris selling and Ultramar on the 
publication of the full report. Among motor 
shares, Leyland lost 73d. to 97s. 103d., in 
all, having fallen quite sharply on the 
announcement of the changes in the board 
of directors of Standard Triumph. Though 
Unilever lost 2s. on Wednesday, earlier 
American buying contributed to a net rise 
over the week of Is. to 144s. 9d. Kaffir 
shares showed little net change over the 
week but tins held up and Tronoh gained 
6d. to 77s. 6d. : 
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Western Union . Jal 75\3 Gen. hectrie, Rae sri? Stand. Oil a a2 17/41, | 13/6 5 a wei . Ses Gauge... -10/- ae 67/- * 4 Y & 2 
Saens ee | Se . Oi 5 2 épenr . ! ” 
Aletaloin 43 | 4510 | General Motors. oo Union Carbide. 137, Feige 2) ae | Wie at | aoe nak “Ht S0/- | e7/- | as we 16 
Amer. Can...... 6633 | Good - 2 U.S. Steel ..... 8 _ 62/- 72a 2 DOR ons oop eeekere TO 22/4! 5°22 | 5) al 
v++ | 65!2 | 6638 vse | 37% c.. | 43%4 78/ 10 b | Avery LO | 2270 ‘05 | My 
Am. Viscose’... | Satz | S6l Gow 6344 Woolworth. <.. | 73l4 '36/10!2| 20/74, | 73b| |4 @| BS. ee en pa Ms liao, | $93 | 2 
Anaconda ree a ail, Int. Bus. Mach... 49513 i470 : 10/3 : o26 725 ay em CAVE ei '30/- 89/10! 3-56 i 
Beth. Steel ..... 129/6 10 a WE} Mise Meeteisrss <0. % 23/6 3°40 | 4 1961 | 
Standard and Poor’s Indices (1941-43= 10) 108/7!3 aoe 4 ¢ I2 b Head — dca A 84/3 i3/e 4.52 ee — 
e a” : ! a - Meta Mes svevcenes e 9 {3 Au . } 
a — 25 Yield 50 vm — bi 100/3 o? s b 4 ; Ravieemne. hk aheagte = i? 48/- i ue 8 | 
% | Yield : ilities 22/6 = b | Renold Chains ....... 3- cite 2 
1961 caine % Rails = : = 50/6 | 34/6 eee oe imon Engineering ..5/— | 36/3 | eaal 4-35 | 7” 55 | 
[Industria eee a oe 9-96 3-89 99/71 10 a} 17!2b| Simo scien. £1 | 63/10! | 33/3. | 6-02 | | c, 2 
“— Daal | a. ) or | 5-08 39°38 . 3 89-64 3:92 ae ga/4i2 a. 64.2 © ao Pipe tess £1 | 33/- yi 4:11 i Z Hick 
"july 26 | 69-61 | 2-89 3253 | a7 | eos | act7 | eee | ae 38/4! | 28/- 112b| 3380 | Ward (thos, Wi 12.24 20/3 |203 | 5: 194 . 
july | 70-89 2:84 ; 4:97 60-94 88-39 4-04 /4'2 é 1igb 3340 dall-Duckham. . .5/- | 20/ ah nS 
AM S| ee | 2-82 32.81 | 4.93 | 60-96 3:14 | 88-70 | 4-01 30/- | 20/ 5 ‘| 2alab | Woods () Ineerim divides ———— 
” ° *82 : 61-68 | ia = —— ights. a) inte date 'elds basi 
16 | 71-66 “ 33-44 4:87 sf lon talisation. T Ex rig (1) To latest 
” | 71-82 2-83 Sear — ST i . in £. | Ex capi Rhodesian tax. 
» 23 | vit ; as ™ High, 72-38 Aug. 22). Low, 60 ar than 3 redemption van sede a Enuiveline to 7:2 sterling. (h) After ° 
(a rare 425 Industrials :— . age life 8 years. id. per share. ( at yield. 
- oe. ee ee ital distribution of Is. Od. p 
* Ex dividend. t Tax "s dividend. (d) Cap 
; ividend.  (c) Year’s 
(b) Final dividen 


aily Mirre 
Rank Orga 
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eld, | Prices, 1961 Last Two Price, | Yield, | | Prices, 1961 Last Two Price, Price, | Yield, 
\g Comers: Saree oo ocean An i, Aug. 33,| Aug. id co OU aaa Ag. i, rs 23, | Cover 
High Low a £ | High Low ee Bs ! 1961 
| | % | % FOOD & TOBACCO | % | % | - MISCELLANEOUS 
Bl 34/- | 17/6 10 ¢]| 10 cc” Allied Suppliers ....10/— | 18/3 18/- 5-56 | 2!4 ' 62/- | 43/- 20 a} 60 Assoc. British Picture. 5/--| 49/- | 49/- 6-12 | 23, 
78 15/- | 7/934 | 10 a@| 12!2b| Assoc. British Foods. . ft 12/3 12/- 1-88 2'2 34/6 | 26/9 | 20 a| 40 b| Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/-| 31/9 | 31/7! | 9-49 | 2 
53** 74/- | 55/- 4 ai) 58 (B) Bowrils. sos catendat 62/- | 61/- 3-93 | 2!) 51/9 | 4174! 16 a| 14 b/| Beecham Group..... S/-| Si/- | 5t/- 2-94 | 13, 
70 15/6 | 11/9 t47;2b | #2';2a | Brooke Bond ‘B’ . Sy 12/3 | 12/- 4-53 | 33, 54/3 | 37/9 3!3a| 6236 | British Match ........ £1 | 40/-* | 37/9 5-30 | 21, 
‘87 19/3 12/10!4 2'24 10 b | International eh, ccc 13/1'!2*| 13/12 4-76 134 28/4! | 17/6 623b 4 a/| British Oxygen...... 5/- | 19/- 18/4! 2-90 2'5 
‘58 | 107/9 1/3 5 a| 105¢b| J. Lyons ‘A’.......... £1 | 72/6 | 71/3 4:44 | Ig 13/- 9/- 3 a| 7 b| British Ropes ....... 2/6| 9/6 9/ 5-56 | 21, 
‘89 35/6 | 25/9 9 b] 5 a| Ranks........cc0e. 10/- | 27/9 | 27/6 5:09 | 2 70/= | 51/6 7pa| 15 b| DelaRue......... O/- | 54/- | 51/6 4:37 | 2 
-40 | 14/034 | 10/9 22a Mb 1-Spllletess <5 i ccadaees 5/- | 11/6 1/- 455 2 | 50/- 31/9 6 a| 14 b | Gestetner ‘A’....... ae 35/- 35/- 2-86 3!4 
a \% $5/-. | 43/112 | 9 b| 3° a| Tate & Lyle.......... £1 | 45/7!2 | 44/7'2 | 5-38 | 2 | 73/9 | 53/6 14-4¢| 6 a| Glaxo............. 10/- | 59/6 | 58/- 2-59**” 33, 
86 20/10'2 | 15/10! 5 9 Unignte «i: ...4.53- 5/- | 16/412* | 16/- 4:38 | 13, !57/6 | 47/6 12 b| 3 a! Harrisons & Cr. Defd..£1 | 48/9 | 48/9 6-15 | 23, 
-38¢ |. 73/- 62/- $2123 ¢ | tll23a | Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- /3 67/9* 5-22 234 55/6 35/6 40 b 5 a’ Hoover ‘A’......... 5/- | 40/6* | 38/- 5-92 24 
30 | 2 Ve 2 3 @ 5 b Gallaher eee 10/- oc aa 4-8 2 aes = (inp 5 a | tltord Reber es i ewes 5/- ae } 30/3 4-32 2 
-Q3** 7 | a | Imperial Tobacco..... £ | : 4 | 4 OPO icsctesdcvacs 2-4 23 
- | oe . a ae 93gc se | National Canning ....£1 | 60/- 38/9 4°26 214 
=| Sta | Sig | $55 | $50 a) ible ce tis 133, | 13,* | 3-18 30/3 34/9, is s| sa! ml aa! a Wir, 26/1", 3-83 ; 
74 | 86/3 | 61/3 20 a| 25 b| Commercial Union ..5/- | 67/6 | 65/6 3-44 37/6 | 18/9 13-6c | 7!gqa | Rank Organisation. ..5/- | 25/3 | 25/— 4-50** 3, 
82 | 32 | 177g = |f41-17¢ |¢41-17¢ | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 28 273g 1-04 43/3 | 32/10, e28 7'2a | Schweppes ......... 5/- | 35/-* | 35/- 3-43 134 
| 176/9 |t03/9 20 a{ 40 b/| General Accident....5/~ |147/6 |143/- 2-10 39/- 27/6 20 y ee ey ee ae 5/- | 32/9 32/3 3-88 2t 
33 | 60/6 | 42/7'g | 35 a| 40 b| Guardian........... 5/- | 54/3 | 53/- 2-52**| 29/3 | 22/- 8120 11!yb | Thomas Tilling ...... 4/-| 24/- | 23/9 3-37 | 2° 
04 F 39'. | 23lg 80 a| 110 b| Legal & General..... 5/- | 314 30!, 1-56 78/- 55/- 12 ¢ 4 a| Turner & Newall..... £1 | 64 63/9 3-76 2", 
29 | BE 146/-  100/- 8'2q|. 11126 | Northern & Empl.....£1 |135/— (133/- 3-01 166/6. }130/- | 9:042a| 15-5b} Unilever ............ £1, |/143/9 . |144/9 3-39 | 38, 
Hi, 72/6 1156/3 | $20 “a | $70 b | Pearls......-.2..... ..5/= 22/6. |216/3 3-40 111535 | BI3\¢ 8 a| 13 b| Unilever'N.V. ..:..12 4. | > 92 959 || -2-76~| 34 
“63 | 4 9 =|. '¢183!3 ¢ #208!;.¢ | Prudential ‘A’....... 4/~ |.23'4 | 225. 3-01 22/6 | .16/- 5.a| 10 b| United Glass:.-.:.,.5/-| 7/9 _|-17/6 4:29 |. 2% 
1-27 | WM as tere 90, a $0, 6 Royal gevie eveeease 5/= are it $14 42/\'2 | 31/- t4!ga | t105¢b | United Molasses ....10/- | 32/+ ° | 31/3 734) 4 
62 | 2 | 2a 4 oyal Exchange ...... él - : tee : ; 
SHIPPING ce 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT : , ‘e:44 
18/10! |. 13/9 12!4b 7'3a@ | British Motor ....\... 5/-'| 14/- 14/- 7:14 -) 24 a ise oe ae Ta peer ~ ia iat 3.37 * 
-84**| . Bh 86/3 | 66/I'2 | 20 ¢| 20 c| Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... 5/- | Tey? | ee | NR 1 2 aero | toye | 7 el 7-6 ermce fenivick- sos: £1 | 20/9" | 2/-. | 6-67.|.. a3 
3-75 2 48/6 41/10! 2!2a 8!nb Rolls-Royce see eeeeees él 46/- 45/6 4:84 | 24 50/6 37/6 Ww ¢ 10 c¢| Furness Wie: él 39/6 37/6* 5-33 . 
18. | 2 Bio | 6/8%y | 12°¢| 12 | Rootes Motors A'...4/—| 7/4ly | 7/6 -| 6-40. Sly 1S/- | 10/6 | 7!zq| 10 -b | London. & Overieas.. s/-| 12/3 | 179. | 2-45-| 28 
4-278 2 Be og/9 | 52/214 | 15 bl 70] ACV... eee. ccc 1 | 26/10la| 77/— | 416%. 22. gaye | say} 97a t-B BL PRO Ded nn al | wee fae Pee 
4-66" ... BB ioi/- | 79/- 15 ¢| 20° c| Leyland Motors ...... £1} 98/6 |. 97/10'2| 4-09 |... 79 | 9 2] nel ome ym a smith de 14/ity | 13/712 | 188 i 
385 | 2,8 18/6 | 14/= 3!2a| 9 b/| Bristol Aeroplane ..10/— | 16/II',| 16/8'4 | 7-49 | 2%, 25/- | 13/9 Sel s ete I Mail... .... it 14/7! 14/413 6-9 | = 
3-98 | 2 33/3 | 28/1'g | 10 @ : b | Hawker Siddeley ..... £1 | 30/10!, | 30/3 7-O1** Ng eee te aces cee 2 “ 
491 | We 41/3 | 31/9 +4. a| +5!2b | Dowty Group...... 10/— | 33/6 | 32/7'2*| 4-75. |. 3 
28/10'> | 21/6 3!3a| 1[2!2b | Dunlop Rubber ....10/— | 25/3 25/93, | 6-13 | 2 
 2/- | $2/- H1'4b| 23a | Joseph Lucas......... £1 | 55/- | 54/- 5:09 | 3 | 74/10!,| 54/6 6 a| 10 bj Colvilles ....... «ee-£1 | 56/1'y | 55/79 | $-75 | 41, 
3-56 | 2, 8 33/3 20/- 9 a| 24 b| Pressed Steel........ 5/- | 20/3 20/- 7-50 I'4 40/1Ghy 26/10!2;  6!nb 3'2@ | Dorman Long........£1 | 27/7'2 | 28/7'2 | 6-99 2'2 
5°59 a 46/3 | 32/3 15 ¢| 12!2¢| Triplex Holdings ...10/- | 32/6 | 30/9* | 4:07 | 3 oi 2) 31/9 7iab 3! Lancashire Steal eased el 32/713 Ba, 6-2 315 
; 4 - - a u urham....... 2 . 
7-59 2 MINES 47/8'4 | 34/7'4 7'nb 5 ai Steel Co. of Wales....£1 34/1015 36/6 6°85 3s, 
6-96 | th iB i6e/9 |110/- 40 a} 50 b| Anglo-American....10/- !126/3  |130/- 6-92 | Il, | 57/4!2 | 40/1012; 15 ¢| 5 a | Stewarts & Lloyds ....£1 | 42/10! 43/41, 692 | 31, 
4:07 I 67/3 43/- 1834 b 6!4a | Consolid. Gold Fields .£1 | 51/3 50/3 9-95 2 68/7'> | 43/6 9 »b 6 a/| john Summers ....... £l | 44/7', | 43/10'2) 6-84 234 
ca i! me as 15 a| 20 b. General Mining ...... él Bis =e “2 2 53/74 | a 2. > ‘oe Uniced ee 39/ "all a2 ag 3 
‘ 4 - 40 a} 120 b or t 2/6 . - a ite shis oneeeee - - 6° 
4:10 | Fi 25/3 | 15/3 40 a| 40 b Onegeane nn ate 18/3 18/6 | 21-62 I'2 | ; : . " 
a ye 100 b 70 a Free State Geduld . Sf oA a 19:43 2 TEXTILES 
25 a b artebeestfontein . 10 - 5 2 ' 42/71 10! 5 7! 10! I : 
‘19 | 2h BF 64/6 | 41/101.| 60 b| 50 a| President Brand..... = 55/7! | 55/— | 10-00 | 112) St/10l, Bale Sb ete Sens 3e/aty ate as a 
3-41 | 3B 157/6 | 101/3 "| 110 b| 90 a| Western Holdings ...5/- |121/3 jHte/9 8-42 | 14 | 70/41, | 52/101,| 17'gb| 7!ga| Lancashire Coton... .é1 56/~ | 56/3 8-39 | th 
5°75 | Pil 28/6 15/9 oh 8!3a | Winkelhaak........ -10/- | 18/6 | 18/6 es 8! | 47/6 3/- 4\ga 556b | Courtaulds .......... Ft 34/6 | 33/6 5-97 13 
4-02 2 75/3 55/- 13'3a | 3623b | Chartered......... 15/- | 61/3 60/- 12-50 | 2 8/9 5/7'2 9136 4 a | Illingworth Morris...4/-| 5/10!2| 5/71, | 9-48 in 
3°70 | 2h 63/6 | 51/3 60 b} 20 a/| Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/— | 56/9 | 57/- 14:04h | 2 | 7476 | 62/- 13 b| 8 a | West Riding Worsted .£1 | 64/6 | 67/- 6-27 | 9? 
att Gio at? aie Rhod + Sslection Tst. ve Ho Hn oe zs 37/3 | 28/6 7'3b | 2!2a°| Woolcombers........ £1-| 28/6* | 28/9 6% | 3 
a oan Antelope...... = - 4 20/7! 4 | 3 ¢| 6. ¢| Bradford Dyers ...... 1 1 : 
2-18 | 2B 30/9" | 20/9 7) 2226 | 15a Tanganyika Cons....10/— | 21/3 | 21/- 17-86 | Tp | 16/213 Hi? 13345 734 Cones Wrinnen Se cy sf 77a 2/7 753 aif 
3-62 | 2B 8/6 | 63/- 6'4a | 13346 | Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 68/- | 68/6 5°84 | 134 | 55/10!2| 38/6 ae -.- _ | Coats, Patons & B.....£1 | 41/7'2 | 41/10!2| 5-97**% 57 
: as : sig 110/- | 100 a| 150 6b | De Beers Defd, Reg. .5/- |133/9 rare = | 134 | 13/7!2°| 9/108 3 a}! 10 b | jute Industries...... -10/- | 10/6* | 10/6 | 12-38 3 
4:27 | iB 2/6 Mitt one Sain | Londen Tins 1a. Ooi, "30771, | 6.798 ii, | 35/3 | 28/2 | Tae) 10 € | Tootal ........... eee £1 | 28/412 | 28/4'2 | 7-05 | | 
oa | HM we ie | Bacl See econ me? | Hye" | y+ TRUSTS, LAND & 
" | 6 62!'2¢ D Ol: RONG eicicocds se 5/- - | , | eee r 
3°47 | 1 PROPERTY 
3-53 | th olL 70/- 52/6 12!'45a/) 25 b Alliance Trust....... 5/- | 62/6 61/6 3-05 14 
61/6 | 45/6 3'3a| 48!3b | British Petroleum ....£1 | 46/9 | | 45/3 8-33 | 24 30 ta aise ite es or a eceeee “a Ar ws ro Ip 
9/6 | 35/- $2!2a| +67gb | Burmah Oil ......... £1 | 36/- | 35 8-57 | ily 2 7 as - 2| 17/- 134 
8-45 | 52/- ° | oy 65/9 47/- 20 c)| 23!3;@/ City Centre Props. . .5/— | 52/3 50/6 2-51* 3 
/- | 37/- 6'4a | 1334b | Castrol...........- 10/- | 39/6 | 38/9 5-16 | 2 gee | 64/3 31a | 7I2b | City Lond. Real Prop. £1 | 737 | aoe $33 4 
os w HB fS'ig | £1053 | 10-23a | 13-64b | Royal Dutch....... 20 fl. | £115g £115, 4:06 | 23, 7 ee e | 72/ : i 
5 100/7!,, |. 72/6 7-04a | 9-04b | Hudson’s Bay ........ £1 | 86/10'2| 96/3) | 3-73 3 
4°68 139/7!, 108/9 $8!3a | t12!2b | Shell Transport ...... £1 120/9 |120/- 5-67. | 3 2 | a 2) 134 
5-15 | 4/3" | 26/3 isa | Ultramar......... 10/- | 27/- | 26/3 etd 39/6 ry att ei Sear heel aa le = ae | 
3°65 = “ae e | 6c | 12¢ ond. Cnty. Freehid. - - * i 
4:61 2, | | | 
1-84 ;, 4/7. | 9/1012} 8 b| 5 a} tom tiene ee 12/— | 12/4'g | 6-06** Il, TEA & RUBBER 
6-67 | IhB o/-” | 57/6 4 a| 8 b|W.H.Smith &Son‘A’.£1 | 61/6 | 61/- 3-93 | 2 , 46/6 | 40/6 42!2a | $25. b | Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 45/3 | 45/- | 19:96 | | 
6°84 | 2B 6/3 | 527. 5 a| 8346 | Bowater Paper....... £1 | 54/9 | 55/6 4-95 | I!, 33/6 | 28/9 | 49 b| 43 a | Jokai (Assam) ........ £1 | 30/3 | 30/3 | 12-95 | 2 
4-67 4 56/6 44/- 9a 7 b| Albert E. Reed....... a 50/- | 49/6 6°46 | 134° 1I/- 8/6 3 oe. Nuwara Eliya........ £1 | 8/9 8/9 a I, 
4:59 4h 4/3 | 37/6 4a 8!,b | Spicers..........0.0. £1 | 44/6 | 44/- 5°68 | 134 + 6/10!,| 5/2l4 12'n@ | 29'¢ b | Highlands & Lowlands 2/- | 5/9 5/9 14-49 Hy 
2°45 | "1H '8/0! 17/9 sss ... | Thomson Org’n. ....5/— | 18/6 | 18/3 | 6-58%* 2 | 7/41, | 5/6 10 a| 35 b| London Asiatic...... 2/-| 6/\'2 | 6/03, | 14-85 | 2 
68/9 | 50/6 4 a| 10 b| Wiggins Teape....... El | 55/6 | 55/6 | 5-05 | 2 | 93/- 77/- I2!2@ | 3712 | United Sua Betong . .. £1 | 85/-" | 84/- | 1-90 | 
a a eee — Tih 
6-07 | 4 The E Ind 1953=100 
10-00 | | _ The Economist Indicator (19 00) UNIT TRUST PRICES 
5:77 | i961 Indicator | Yield 9 1961 ly 26 August 23 ly 26 A 
6-78 ay - sina perainisireneesdibaiee eats ae ; | — ees wely a Save & Pros. Gp.: July 2 

‘ " hy 8 370-4 499 j ect. &Ind.D.. | 10/1 — 10/9!2* | 10/2'5 10/11 Insurance Units. | 16/9!2  17/10!2*| 15/8 16/8! 

! 9 i July & os 4.01 | High Low Metals & Mins.. | 14/6 15/5 14/1112 15/10! Bank insurance. = 7/62. ae 7/4 
414 | Pa) Aug. 2 371-4 4:98 427: 9-4 British Life Office: ee 2 as Beer 
3°45 | om” “apical. * | Ti 7/7 
5-22 | Mm! » 23 366-0 5- 05 Commonwealth Crosby Capital. 7/3 7s {Vy / «| 
6-05 | 24—.;———__ Rb be aS Unit Tst. Fund: | Crosby Income. | 4/9!2 5/0 4/8 4/10" 

: a AE&GUn. Tst. | 15/7!, 16/4! 14/9 15/6 Scotbits ....... 6/9 7/2! 7/0'n 7/6 
3-93 | Financial Times Indices Commanwesieh | 10/202 ovttts | tore 0/9 Scotshares..... 4/9, 5/12 | 4/9 S/I 
3-40 HS | as | Ord. Ord. 2) Sia. | 2% Sergains Orthodox Unit. | 12/111, 13/8! 12/75 13/4! 

2-91 Indext | Yield Int. $ | Ving. | Marked Municipal & Ge ‘ 

2 3 Yield | pa’ ne: | Shield Fd. Mngrs.: 

ti 13 Aug. 17 ae | wa = -08 81:62 | 643 a 540 SecondM&G. | 9/434 9/11* 8/II 9/5 Shield Un. Fund 13/7! 14/6 13/12 14/-* 
’ is | 309-8 | 5-09 | 81-64 | 6-43 9,946 M & G Gen, Tse or Hehe 13/9347 "ate 

3°79 ie . ; , : id. In en. 4 4 4 =. 9/3'2* 
+s a Pic » 310.8 | 3.08 | sis | os 0395 P. Hill, Higginson, Dillon Walker: 

a 3 - » 23 | 310-2 5°09) | 81-42 |. 6H | 96.” Brit Sharehar aA ‘ape 13/ "3 Community Un. | 2/9!4  3/0l, 2/8! 2/Thlg 

* 2 rit. Sharehidrs. 4 4'2 14/3', Falcon Trust... | 4/5 4/9 4/412 4/9 

5 High, A ee 11938100. ae 301-4 Guly (7). BS intern’. 10/2 to/to* | 10/2" 10/10* | Unicorn Trust . | 6/2 6/7 | 6/11g 6/7" 


prim dividend 
To latest date 











Daily Mirror, 15%. 





** Yields based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V., 
Glaxo, 15%. 
Rank Organisation, 22'2%. 


Guardian, 2623%. 
Thomson Organisation, 24%. 











16%. 
Guinness, 


Bass, Mitchells & B., 





22%. 








1% 


Hawker Siddeley, 
Tronoh, 70%. 


United Steel, 


10-6%. 


2°3%. 


Calico oe 20%. Chartered Bank, 
Ind Coope, T.A 





IS%. 


Woodall-Duckham, 21%. 





City & Centre Props., 25';%. 
2% on merger terms. Lloyds Bank, 


Coats, Patons & B., 


1056%. 


Midland Bank, 1360, 
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Money and Exchanges 





























EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS Mone 
For the week ended August 19, 1961, there was an “‘above-line”’ one | | 
deficit (after allowing for ietsings funds) of £64,956,000 compared FTER submitting the same bid for three (€ million) ma 24, Aug. 16, Aug. 23, 
with a deficit of £27,571,000 in the previous week and a deficit weeks running the syndicate of dis- TA eeeteleae 
442, in the corresponding period of last year. ere a ‘ 6 ‘i i 
ras a net expenditure “below-ine™ of £67,421,000 leaving a toul | COUNt houses raised its bid at last Piky? tS . | 
ee a Se ee ee compared with} Treasury bill tender by 2d. to £98 16s. 6d., Notes in circulation....... 2,243-1 |2,374-3 2,341-8 
817,000 in 1960-61. . ate? - Notes in banking dept..... 57-3 | 26-0 | 58-6 
| a oo of 8d. in aq — — —_ debt and securities*. aan pene | 2,398 -7 
April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week rate. e average rate o iscount on e er securities.......... , . 0:8 
1960, | 1961, ded | ended Gold coin and bullion..... } 0-4 0-4 | 0:4 
£’000 Estimate eT ee ‘ho, "hits: whole allotment fell by only 6.68d. per Coin other than gold coin . | :) 0-5 | 0:5 
GE Gt | Ang Oe ae | i9g1 | Cent to £6 14s. 1.83d. per cent. The out- | Barking Department: 
niimenieihinlle kiana ___J___|___ } siders left their bids largely unchanged ; RibGr aciieeiis:s.<. . ur} 26 | i43 
Critters : | the upshot was that the market’s allotment Se PPR sernrh sire Cee eee eee | 
Revenue increased from 41 to 61 per cent. MR cknkien cokes kee | 65-8 | 68-6 67:9 
Income Tax.... | 2,728,500] 522,992; 606,504] 37,231, 28,916 5 Oe kas colinakets sas 458-4 | 520-5 | 537: 
Surtax.....-+--| 210,000} 30,900 37,000] "800, 1.000 Credit was generally adequate before the haa , . 
Greath Duties .- | 290-001 53.600, 41400] 1300, 1200| Weekend but conditions on Monday and Government ........++« .. | 365-8 | 418-7 | 367-0 Bp oT) 
Proteus EFT] scat 10ns00| 129600] 7-00| 12500| TUescay brought help from the authorities |  Graumsand sdrncess! | 769 | 73 yi coco 
Other Inland , ea oe : | through special purchases of bills. The WON SP 0 ieee 418-7 | SI2-1 | 496-8 
reread | 5 ei. 2s “-_|_-__| market also borrowed small amounts from | Banking department reserve. | 58:1 | 2%5'8 |  99°3 ‘April... 
Total inland Rev. | 3,598,000] 778,442| 920,904] S1,931| 48.416] the Bank of England on these two days. | “Proportion”............. re ae SI 11-0 Hid teeeee 
Customs....... 1,550,000] 565,407) 616,320| 28,649| 30,826] But while the authorities were not unwill- | “7 Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £45530. f§ | 
oo 960,000] 394,265 | 401,435 24,700 21,720 ing to see the market in the Bank, there Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,400 million on 
maple aa eS ee ugust 16th. 


Total Customs 


| | i i issue. 
and Excise... |2,510,000] 959,672 1,017,755] 53,349) 52,546 wes “2e question of forcing the issue 
ft |__| The market chose to take loans at 7 per 





TREASURY BILL 3 TENDERS - 







































































Motor Duties .. 155,000 oT 27,218 ee 535 cent in preference to conceding a rate of 62 
PO (Net Recpts) | oa. 4 “ae ote _ per cent on the sale of November bills to Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Broadcast Lic’s.. 40,000 8,500! 11,200] ... 2,400 : ‘ eae é = Sees ae 
Sundry Loans «:) 395,090] 12702 \.114,438] -,4q)} 557 one of the clearing banks when the general Date Average _Alllotted 
Hiscotaneous « - | bssdel bal 7 rate was 6 19/32 per cent. ender Offered Applied | Rate of | at Max. 
Total ...... 6,508,000| 1,827,122 2,091,515|105,422 | 104,454 This week’s Bank return shows dis- | Allotment | Rate* 
Ordinary | r counts and advances at {92 million, a very 
xpenditure ‘ : ; . 
Debt Interest. | 660,000 290,624 322,966] 65,297 | 66,944 _ yom reflecting the run-down in the 48°¢ 
ayments to N. asic Dalances. 
note om 92,000 30,068, 30,948] ... i May i9 260-0 432-5 88 3-18 33 #,5e 
und — Ini- | ‘ ; : tee 
nee anne 15,000 ae wi de ion MONEY RATES ». & 20 40-2 88 8:74 50 y o6 
ther onsoli- ° . . 
dated Funds .| 8,000] 3,814) 3,947 7 LONooN wee 0-08 wet ee peek S February. . . 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902] 1,765,590 1,868,743] 91,020/ 101,900] p21 pate (from % | Discount rates: % 16] 260-0 391-2 | 90 0-42 | 55 Pty ova 
anime ig tanta ieee Pane 5%, 26/7/61)...... 7 Bank bills : eed 260 -O+ 389-1 90 8-47 50 ee . 
ee ees Se eee ‘ ee 60 days reg | MO 400-8 | 90 8-94 | 46 Bi May...” : 
: it t Es Sore'es 
Saking Faw.» "de eaed +. Saeitn..!. 67-6'5,¢ | july 7 240-0 405-2 | 90 8-80 | 42 lune... 
WOE 55 va oekics.ee 5 6 months...... 673-7 » | 240-0 378-2 91 4-47 47 
a 5 a Discount houses... 5-5', | Fine trade bills : ina 240-0 333-3 92 5-62 66 
Above-line Lecut Aashoriies.. 7a. | Seneethes.c.<- 7!5-8!2 » 28 250-0 426°6 | 133 9-22 28 
2 annton tbe dean Money : ae |. 4 one pewkes -_ ‘“ ‘ 5500 306-0 134 3°33 4 
BF veins ha content 369| 232,184] 62,815| 67,421] Dav-to-Day------- Sees | re , os I 250-0 394-7 | 134 B51 | 4! 
ae ae ra 2 Pi ° . |: 
Total Surplus or Deficit} 466,817} 378,667|114,257 | 132,377 NEW YORK 
| i 
j : Ee ee ee ~ | Official Discount % | Treasury bills % * On August I8th tenders for 9! day bills at £98 6s. 6d. secured 
is 58,373 505 598 waa ’ : t Pte FFs sionteue 2-519 61 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer for 
ee as late =o _ = is (from 3'2%, l/8/60) 3 | is nee wis oe 2-503 | a for £260 million 91 day bills. + Allotment cut by 
Defence Bonds ........ x : | é 
Premium Savings Bonds. 16,350 ,800; 2,200 a 
BR eae 7 188,633| 988,478] 7,118 LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








Effective Limits 


* Net receipt to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £7 million in 1960-61. 


Market Rates : Spot 


| 
| 
|. 
| 
| August 23 August 17 | August 18 August 19 | August 21 August 22 August 23 March 
| t 







































































| February 
tio a meercn ll, 
FLOATING DEBT ! April... 
1 ] «wee 
(£ million) United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2-803 ;6-5ig | _2°803)6-F16 2-803 ;6-516 | 2°805i6-716 |  2°803—-'2 | 2-803,-!2 TN: . + sass 
Canadian $... ove 28815; 6-B9! 6 | 2-BBMig—'3;6 | 2-BBlye—'31g | 2-BBl3 i 6—'5)6 | 2°8BI3 16-1516 2-88!5 6-89!) JNO... oe ° 
6 , | Ways and Means French Fr..... 13-622-14-027 13-78'4-') | 13-77-77 '4 13-7634-77 | 13-77'9-34 13-79-79!4 13 - 7834-79 
Treasury Bills Aveninas Swiss Fr...... 11-94-12-547g | 12-093g-5g 12-093g-5g 12-09!4-'2 | 12-097%-10'g | 12-10-10', 12-093,-10 
Total Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96- 139-50- 139-50- 139 -50- | 139-52!- 139-55- 139-57! 
Public | Bank of Floating 142-05 55 55 55 | 57!o 60 62! 
Tender Tap Dept Enstand Debt Dutch Gid.... 9 -983,-10-28!, 10 -0833—53 10-083,-09 10-083,-09 10-093,-5, 10-10-10!4 10: 105g~7g 
te Pe oer W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11 -037-11-365 HE 19tg—t> Th 19tg—tp 11: 193g—5g 11+ 195g-7, 11+20'4-'5 11 1934-20 
5 | | Portug. Esc. .. as 80-15-25 | 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-20-30 80-20-30 
1960 | ’ | tralian Lire... | 1725-1775 173834-39', | 173834-39'4 173834-39'4 1739! 4-34 173934-40!4 1739! 40 
Aug. 20  3,460-0 1,933-6 277-9 | 5,671-4 Swedish Kr... | 14-27!,-14-70 14-457—-46', . 8 14-46!5-34 14-47!4-34 A Sac | 14-48!5-3, 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!9-19-62 19-35'5-3g | 19-35-3514 19-35-35!4 | 19-35!g-3 19-343,-3 19-3434-35 
1961 { | Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 20-00'4-'2 = =20-00!4-'> 20-00'4-'2 | 20-005g~7, | 20 -00!5-3, 20-003,-01 
May 13'' 3,160-0 1,893-0 275-3 | 5,328-2 ' * Offic; cae 
*y 30 (31180-0 —-1'839-1 316-3 | 5335-5 Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
27. ~—-3,210-0 1,843-3 249-7 5,303-0 isieet Siete Bis ii ccc ias op Hg-le. pm | I yg—'5ige. pm | Uig—'Sigc. pm | tlg—tc. pm) Elig—'Si¢c. pm | 1-7gc. pm 
RID soa wenaiegs da et ews koe I'g-Ic. pm I'g—Ic. pm Hig-lc. pm | Uy g—'5i 6c. pm | Eig—'Si6c. pm | Ele—!5i 6c. pm 
June 3, 3,240-0 1,825-3 258-5 | 5,323-8 POMEL EW 6's 5 5's We gine boa tinws se 5-4c. pm 45-35c. pm 5-4c. pm 5-4c. pm 4'4-3!oc. pm =| 4!9-3!2¢. pm Bac 
, 10) 3,270-0 1 827-6 242-2 | 5,339-8 DORE TRs oF os phaaveb cas sthbass k 6—5loc. pm 6-5S!oc. pm 6-S!oc. pm 6-S!oc. pm 534-Sigc. pm | 55g—5!gc. pm oe © Sea 
17 | 3,280-0 1,823 -6 263-9 | 5,367-5 IIT, ais), wisn 440 = bi4kenieee 45-35c. pm 45-35c. pm 45-35¢e.pm | 40-35c. pm 40-30c. pm 35-25c. pm eee 
24 | 3,290-0 1,909 -6 201-6 5,365-8 >. SDR ert rere 6-5c. pm 6-5c. pm 6-5c.pm | 6-5c.pm | 5!2-5c. pm 5'4-434c. pm Pies 6 0 ve eel 
i \~—_~ W. German D-Mk. ............. 5'4-4ypf. pm | 5'4-434pf. pm 5—-4!opf.pm | 5-4lapf.pm | 5-4!opf.pm | 4!2—4pf. pm F 
30 3.2900 283-3 | 5:483-0 Three Months Forward Rates porary. wide 
July 8 3,280-0 1,853-1 265:2 | O-8 | 5,399-0 ikon Heese Svea sl 0s0 6 etek 3-27gc. pm —|2!5;4—-2!3y¢¢.pm 2'51¢6—2!3)6c.pm 2!5)¢6—2!3)6¢.pm 2!3)¢—2!! )¢c.pm}2!3)6-2!! 1¢6.PM BE Ani) 
» S| 3,270-0 1,866-0 269-0 Sie | 5,405-0 RNR D So si. fuhice dc én cepa ees 3! ,6-2'5i¢c.pm | 3-27gc. pm 3-27gc. pm | 3-27gc.pm | 273-234c. pm | 27-23 4c. pm aS Sai 
"22 31260-0 :1,894-4 214-3 PD DAU Bie 8. i sy Coca 16-15!2¢. pm | 16-15!z¢. pm | 16-15!2c. pm | 16-15!2c. pm | 15%4-15!4c. pm) 15!2-15c. pm Re. 
29  3,250-0 1,920-3 220-4 3-3 | 5,393°9 W. German D-Mk. ............. 15'4-1434pf.pm, 15-14lzpf. pm | 15-14!opf. pm 1434-1414 pf.pm 1435-14! apf. pm. 144 4—-1334pf. pm BB ne. 
Aug. 5| 3280-0 | 1,882-6 207-3 | 5,369-9 Gold Price at Fixing 
» 12) 3.290-0 | 1,7412-9 | 206-6 | 5209-4 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 250/11'4 | 250/tIly | ee { 250/93, | 250/91, |  250/%4 (') 1948 figur 
19 3,290-0 | 1,732°5 | 316-8 | 1U-5 5,340-7 ala. os PD saben oats 35-162 =| 35-161, | a 35:16 35-16 35-16! Bonds due or ¢ 
luly, 118-6 
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1961 835 
The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
a BRITISH 
Th e U ni ted States Prices and Wages......... July 29th External MONO ite ces ss Aug. 5th 
Manpower and Output.... Aug. 19th Industrial Profits.......... July 15th 
Monthly averages or calendar months except where 
| annual rates are shown, OVERSEAS 
1g. 23, Western Europe........:. Aug. 12th United States............. This week 
1961 é 
ae PRICES AND WAGES 
398-7 < 
0-4 Wholesale prices | Consumer prices " External prices Stock | Average weekly earn- 
o-4 olesale p | Pp P prices ings in manufacturing 
All com oo a =f re Toes ec Mas Terms : ee anneal At 196) 
P| r ‘ a it : site index 
“4.3 eiaditite | products | All items | Food | Clothing Housing Import | Export of trade |-—__ prices prices 
206 - | —— ———__— ‘= 1957-59 — 
27-4 1947-49 = 100 1948= 100 =100 $ 
$37.7 ) : : 
B cco ev ceS einen Mamata mals 104-4 107-3 102-8 104-1 103-5 101-7 100 | 100 100 36°6 54-14 65-54 
387-0 Dice c cable We sae tae eee 119-5 89-1 124-6 118-3 107-9 129-2 17 110 106 116-7 89-47 90-83 
e WET eee ‘ 119-6 88-8 126-5 119-7 | 109-4 131-5 118 il 106 113-9 90-91 90-91 
aes March. ccssevacetas nek es 119-8 89-9 127-5 121-2 109-8 132-5 116 113 103 129-8 90-71 89-99 
59°3 April . ..< -oetwebenswosad 119-3 88-5 127:5 121-2 109-5 132-3 117 114 103 133-0 91-57 90-84 
v6 May... sfetess waktokcoue 118-7 86:8 127-4 120-7 109-6 132-2 ‘ie ede née 134-9 -90 92-25 
Re. . chien eRe antares 118-29 85- | 10 127-6 120-9 109-6 132-4 132-8 -24 a 
553,000. 
illion on 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Tene Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment! 
national Total ae : Poi a eeee New con- 
I } - : i 
cae product | indusrial Durable goods Neon ‘Gurtble goods struction; | 7.) a rsct ee 
a Seasonally tte 5 oe i See aiae | Chemicals | Seasonally} ee asta war taint 
| Allotted adjusted duction Total - Metals Vehicles, | Total | Textiles, and adjusted forée ment of labour 
ye annual | ete. clothing | petroleum} 2nual force; 
decent ue es “<a pc oaey pee ts Se <a t | seasonally 
% $ billion 1957=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands adjusted 
50 . ' 
Didcccs sth CURED Car RE 259-4 68 64 | 84 44 | 72 87 54 23-2 61,442 59,378 3-4 
33 re ee ee 482-8 105 102 90 98 110 115 113 56-2 69,394 65,581 5-5 
50 D ascees vceahatamareiwtca ie 504-4 108 104 | 91 102 | 114 15 118 ° 70,612 5-6 
61 
February. ac cus oe0-c0 dees : 102 94 73 88 Ht 107 113 ° 70,360 6°38 
PEM aE March... step coecncua aacligd 102 95 74 88 | 112 Ho | 113 : 6-9 
an) April. . .cteieteins cake 105 99 82 94 114 112 117 . 6°8 
46 LP RRS 515-08 108 103 | 90 99 | 116 113 122 55:7 71,546 | 66,778 6-9 
a hina. .. Scapa eee vanecs 110 105 92 102 | 117 15 125 56:5 74,286!' 68,706 !2 6-86 
47 ! 
3 TRADE 
44 | 
‘ a Wholesale Retail Imports for US consumption | pensar ag Volume of trade 
a sumption oo ~ —— -| i) ie 
Annual | | | - inishe | 
oe mca rates Sales Stocks? | Sales Stocks? Total | Piero vee | Total goods Imports | Exports 
ment cut by —- naa — —— — —-}-— — — --- a - — —- — 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted $ million 1948= 100 j 
a 
178-3 7°5 7-9 | 10-9 15-8 1,044 100 100 
re 314-0 12-3 12-6 | 18-0 24:3 1,453 182 127 
328-9 12-3 13-2 | 18-3 25:4 1,692 175 147 
| i 
, 12-4 13-2 | 17-8 24-9 1,659 150 142 
August 23 330°77 12-5 13-3 18-1 24-4 1904 180 163 
dae 336-08 12-5 13-4 | 17-9 24-4 1,688 152 | 143 
2-8035-!) 12-9 13-4 18-1 | 24:5 1,725 eee | aa 
88!5, 89! 14 o«e eee 18-3 | eee 1,678 eee | 
13 -7834-79 
12-093,-10 
ee PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE ‘ 
10- 1055", 
11193420 Personal income Consumer credit? Banking statistics? Budget expenditure Bond yields 
1739',-40 | eS ihe ® ms zs | Surghes 3-month Taxable | Corporate 
i: 3 Total — ae Total | Instalment — Loans Total or Treasury Govt. Aaa 
20-003,-0! deficit bills bonds5 bonds 
~— $ billion: seasonally | — §$ billion; $ billion ; billi . 
1-7gc. pm adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion OF CONt per anne 
Jt g—!5i 6c. pm | 
oases S 210-4 137-9 17-8 14-45 | 9-00 71-8 42: 33-1 | + 8-4 1-040 2:44 2°82 
ae 383-3 268-3 11-3 52-12 | 39-85 79-4 110-8" 80-3 — 12-4 3-405 4-08 4-38 
51 4—434c. pm 404-2 283-5 12-0 56:05 | 43:28 81-9 117-6 76:5 + 1:2 2-928 4-02 4-41 
4!\4-4pf. pm 
; 403-1 280-2 12-9 54:10 | 42:26 82-6 116-7 6-2 | + 0-3 2-408 3-81 4:27 
1 ae 407-3 281-7 13-0 53-91 42-06 81-4 116-6 7:0 + 1-5 2-420 3-78 4:22 
es — 409-8 285-2 12-9 53-97 41-99 82-5 117-2 65 | + 1:3 2-327 3-80 4-25 
15t5-15c. pm 413-2 288-8 12-9 54°39 | 42°13 83-4 117-6 7:2 | — 0-7 2-288 3-73 4:27 
141 g—1334pf. pm 416-7 291-0 13-0 aa jas 84-2 118-2 7-9 | + 2:8 2-359 3:88 4-33 





250/9'4 


250/91 (') 1948 figures are not strictly comparable. 
16!2 


(2) End of period. (3) All commercial banks. (4) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal years ended June 30th. 
onds due or callable from 10 to 20 years (except 1948: due or callable after 15 years). (6) July, 6-9. (7) Average for first quarter. (8) Average for second quarter. 
luly, 118-6, ('°) July, 86-6. (!') July, 73,639. = ('2) July, 68,499. 
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New BUSINESS NEGOTIATOR 


HEAD GF OPERATIONAL RESEARGH We want a new New Business man. He will be responsible for recruiting subscribers 


to a continuous market intelligence service from among the leading companies in the 


AND STATISTICAL ADVISORY SERVICE country ; we already have 60 but we want many more. 


. i wee We want a well experienced marketing man with some knowledge of market 
London Transport’s Operational Research and Statistical research and the advertising agency world. Salary around £3,000, with 


Advisory Service undertakes operational research and provides prospects of an early Executive Directorship. (Reference RP/10.) 
a consultant statistical service for other departments of London 
Transport. The work is interesting and varied. PRODUCTION PLANNING 
There is a vacancy at the head of the Service for a graduate 
with a good : degree or the holder of a major professional YOU have had at least four years’ experience in a Production Planning department 
qualification in a relevant field. The occupant of this post —preferably on batch-production processes. 
a be able & collaborate with his colleagues in the operating YOU are ambitious and want to get ahead faster than seems possible in your present 
(bus and rail), engineering, commercial, research and other heen 
departments of London Transport, and with research organisa- 
tions elsewhere. j . 
Candidates must have a knowledge of statistical methods with will be given scope to develop your own ideas and to build up a department 
practical experience of operational research, or the application to introduce Production Planning into a mainly clerical data-processing 
of statistical techniques, or both, in a responsible position in beatae th 
industry or commerce. Your salary will be determined only by your ability. (Reference RP 9.) 
The commencing salary will be of the order of £2,000 per Apply stating age, education, experience, current salary and quoting reference 
annum, with the prospect of substantial advancement within number to :— 
a short time, subject to satisfactory service. VideMamieal icin tine BRET. DSE 
VALUABLE FREE TRAVEL * CONTRIBUTORY SUPERANNUATION FUND Rasinied: Wntleniet Atenitnk: 


= sas : West Halkin House, 
Enquiries and —- eo wacrs gear to the Staff and Attw oO 0 d oe denen 8 


London, S.W.1. 
LONDON TRANSPORT -« 55 BROADWAY ~* LONDON, S.W.1 


APPOINTMENTS 


The position we are offering is a new one. 


BRITISH COUNCIL MAKERERE UNIVERSITY | LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL | D.S.LR. .Hesdavarters, London. 4 


invites applications for two 
SINGAPORE COLLEGE—EAST AFRICA ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT in Economics Section. Duties: To take 
are ar in planning and executing studies of 
NANYANG UNIVERSITY Applications are invited for one or two TOWN DEVELOPMENT DIVISION research and development necds of indus 
eee , Ass =eet foes a or sectors of the national economy. Qu 
Applica s are invi or the post of | Economics. salary scales: ecturer -350- This Division, newly formed to plan and_| Ist or 2nd Class Hons. degree in Econo 
iclecaee ae" hamneien: pecasuamr of Economics | £2.151_p.a.; Assistant Lecturer £1,098-£1,251 | build in towns throughout south-eastern Eng- | with at least 3 years’ post-graduate experi 
for Nanyang University, Singapore. Duties, to | ®-4. Entry point determined by qualifications | land, has vacancy for a planner with initiative | either in industry or in research in_ indus 
teach Economics to Chinese undergraduates. | 294 experience. F.S.S.0. Child allowance £50 | and experience of vlanning administration, and | economics. A lively interest in technolog 
Candidates must be men with Honours degrees | P-@- per child (max. £150 p.a.). Passages for | able to direct ptanning analysis and research. | development is desirable. Salary range: £1, 
in Economics and teaching experience. Salary | #PPointee and family (up to five adult passages) | Qualifications in either B.Sc (Estate Manage- | £1,719. Application forms from Man 
on scale £1,535 x £75 to £1,910. Oversea | OM appointment, termination and leave (three | ment), A.M.T.P.I., or equivalent. Salary up | (PE3324), Ministry of Labour, Professional 
allowance (provisional): Single £670. Married | Months every 21 months). Rent according to | to £1,700. ; Executive Register, Atlantic House, Faring 
£1,010. Children’s and home education allow- | QUatiers provided. £45-£84 p.a. (including basic Form and particulars, returnable by Sep- | Street, London, E.C.4. Closing date § 
ances. Free furnished accommodation. Instal- cna ae eet ee tember. 16 196), from Hubert Benvett. tember 25, 1961. AU! 
ati rant. _ E *s i J.K. Super- | na 3 referees, by September 30, l, to .R.1L.B.A., Architect to the ounc Tih y: os 
a ge ies = gm = “Contrast eee Oe = for Born (EK/E/ 2396/8), County Hall, S.E.1. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
: lolnoraity ish C -j . cation verseas, 2 oburn are, ; 
Se ae ae London, W.C.1. from whom further particulars OF THE WEST INDIES 


including home leave and mid-tour passages | May be obtained. : FACULTY ‘OF AGRICULTURE 
for children in U.K. Secondment from. home OUTHERN RAILWAY OF PERU: Railway | COMMISSION. FOR THE NEW aM OF ASR CULTURE . 
employment may be arranged. . Accountant for the  Guaqui_ Railway TOWNS AGRICULTURE), Applicatio: 
Write quoting N.9.M (61) and enclosing | (Bolivia). Spanish ard Railway experience TRINIDAD, WEST INDIES (Head of Dep; 
memes addressed ‘ooo qoveiogs. to ae essential. Salary 5} 20018 eee ae annum Aptiondions ye iavieed. for: . While a « 
tor, ecruitment epartment, e ritis' according to qualifications. urnished quarters, J (i) Lectureship or Assistant Lectureshipg ‘search, he 1 
Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1, for | light and fuel.—Applv, in writing, to Peruvian SECRETARY AND FINANCE AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS: projects and ij 
further particulars and application form tv be | Transport Purchasing Co., Ltd., Suffolk House. OFFICER Gi) Lectureship or Assistant Lectureshi The curre 
returned completed within two weeks of receipt. | 5 Laurence  Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, FARM MANAGEMENT. Studies of mi 
Ss - ; ee : = London, E.C.4. Selery aes: Lecturer £1,050 «x — Population gro 
Requires PROGRAMME ASSIST- The Commission for the New Towns x £75—£1,850 p.a. Assistant Lecturer and the Pacifi 
BBC ANTS for Swahili Section, African THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS which will come into being on Ist £50—£950 p.a. plus local allowance of Asia and) mot 
Service to work on preparation and broadcasting October, 1961, will require a Secretary p.a. (pensionable). Entry according to qual fertility and 
of programmes in Swahili and English. Candi- DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND and a Finance Officer. There will be tions and experience but in case of Assi Applicants 
dates must speak and write Swahili as their COMMERCE a contributory pension scheme. Lecturers and Lecturers below merit bar BM as full details | 
first Janguage at highest standard and have Sort aee The Secretary will be the chief execu- sideration is given to age in fixing % The salary 
School Certificate or G.C.E..“O” level in ‘ ea: : tive officer of the Commission which is Child allowance. F.S.S.U. Unfurnished acd ¢s) per annun 
English. Preference given to University gradu- Applications are invited for appointment charged with taking over, holding, modation at rental of 10 per cent of a salary and 
ates. Duties include translation from English | as temporary ASSISTANT LECTURER in the managing and turning to account the salary. Up to five full passages On aM annointment is 
into Swahili, original writing, and presentation | Department of Economics and Commerce for | property now vested in Deyelopment ment, normal termination and _ triennial permanent A 
of programmes at microphone in English and | session 1961-1962 only. Salary within the Corporations. The post will demand leave. Detailed applications (6 copits, HM tonrijution to 
Swahili. _ Good broadcasting voice essential, | range £800-£950 a year, according to age, organising and administrative abjlity of 3 referees, by September 16, 1961, to Secte Supereais 
previous broadcasting experience unnecessary. | qualifications and experience. Applicants may | a high order. Salary £5,000; a higher Inter-University Council for Higher Educ Mid and ¢ aig 
Selected candidates to take voice and transla- | have a principal interest in any of the main | figure would be considered if warranted Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, W one aoa 
tion tests. Appointment for up to three years. | branches of economics. Applications (three by exceptional experience and qualifica- from whom further particulars may be obia ye - det 
Salary £1,225 p.a. fixed with prospects of pro- | copies) stating date of birth, qualifications and tions. ve ha 
motion. Requests for application forms (enclos- | experience, together with the names of three Applicants for the post of Finance Ants S.M oe 
ing addressed envelope and quoting reference | referees, should reach The Registrar, The Officer should be Chartered Municipal Application: 
61.G.385.Ect.) should reach Appointments | University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further par- Treasurers, Chartered or Incorporated 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, | ticulars may be obtained), not later than Sep- Accountants or certified Corporate 
within five days. tember 11, 1961. Accountants, or + equivalent _—, 
cations, and should have a wide anc BSCRIPTI 
i ¢ 


varied experience in commerce or in | 
public service. Salary £4,000; again a The Wellcome Foundatio 


higher figure would be considered if Limited require for their Bid 


arranted. ‘ 
"Applications, giving o> 8 diveh logical Control Laboratories 
| og » que 28 nd experience, 
} snoche be widreseed not Tove than 15th STATISTICIAN to tak 


S er to Chairman-designate, : icth q 
} Commission hee wie New Towns, clo charge of their Statistical U 
The Glacier Metal Company Ltd., the largest manufacturers of plain bearings in Europe, pe Ministry wri as wan Local at Dartford. 
is now able to offer extremely good career potential to a Statistics Research Investigator, Perera oes aR Anolicouss should cole 
aged 22 or over, in its Research and Development Organisation. Ppiic 1101 p 
degree in statistics or ma 


build up an Operations Research Section within two years. He will be concerned with ‘ICIAN in the Economics and Estimates matics, or an equivalent prof 


: Soa ; ; a seath Branch of its Head Office in London. The i i i tit Freight 
applying statistics to’a variety of research problems, including investigations on the best calemetus comdiiiaia tir Uk cediien wn tant sional qualification. The Proportionate 


methods of utilising the capacity of an X-ray Spectrometer and providing a statistical eG wale Gat be samen dar deomdanie tniab> entails the design and analys fincipaneed 
service for the design and analysis of experiments within the Research Organisation. + ligence concerning the fuel market and for the of routine biological assays aim Miter Street, 


. . si : . * Boas prediction of the pattern of oil requirements ~ vse 7 
He will therefore need to possess a degree in statistics or in mathematics with statistics throtshout: the. wos: Mecwill. be. called poh of research projects. Previe pax, Brusse 


as principal subject ; alternatively he can be A.I.S. He will also have some years’ to analyse the factors governing the demand Fo. WY. Daw 


° . : Ape + . Peer “ : $ ; N: The 
experience in applying statistical techniques within industry. for oil and energy, and therefore some experi- experience in this field Rana Nee 
. nce in business forecasting is sirable. , PINT 
Starting salary: £950 to £1,350 a year. Applicants should be in “their middle’ twenties be an advantage. Salary a INLAND: Ai 


in EC : i ; ions 248 Rue d 
> . 3 . : . anes 2¢ . S ‘ le Ri 
Please telephone PERivale 661! or write fully, quoting Ref. PD/RI, to the Personnel oe snouid posenes © eet otlats in Sotnion ing to qualification » Braumucller, Ke 


oe ‘ so ler, K 
Division, . In exceptional cases applications can be con- || ©XPerience. amon CE Lil 
sidered from men with little or no commercial \ > NZ 


experience. Salary according to age, qualifica- Applications should be ™ Be \bures Ltd., 
THE GLACIER METAL COMPANY LTD., tions and experience. Non-contributory Pension in writing to the iam, ,_ pe 1 
Fund. Assisted House Purchase scheme. gency, 4 


Alperton, Wembley, Middx. Removal and settling-in allowances | payable in Manager, Wellcome cam cing, bro 
certain cases. uncheon club.— Write, quoting Toi; saggy 

reference H.5639, to Box 6784, c/o Hanway Works, Dartford, Kent. sr Song ea J 
House, Clark’s Place, E.C.2. ‘ndard, P.O, 








The man we select for this newly created and responsible post will have full scope to BP HAS a vacancy for a MALE STATIS- 
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ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


The Birfield Group of Companies has a vacancy for an O. and M. 
Officer to take charge of this function: He will be executively 


~ Executive Selection Division 


is advising on the following appointment 
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TREASURER 


The Board of Trinity College, Dublin, intend to appoint 
a Treasurer to take full responsibility for the accounting 
staff, prepare accounts and estimates, advise the Board 
on financial matters, discuss and interpret financial policy 



































































Ppartment . . 
with members of the college, review investments and responsible to the parent company’s Secretary who has been trained 
—* properties with advisers and agents. This,,a new of ne a he will undertake assignments to advise companies 
appointment, will appeal to qualified persons attracted 
by the special conditions associated with a University Applications are invited from men interested and experienced in 
Sail atmosphere. Applicants should have a University educa: ay ae a er that Oe peccontel on oe io. oe 
— Tas BS & GEREN ener ee eee eee O. and M. experience, the requisite personal qualities and currently 
background. A knowledge of management accounting earning in excess of £1,000 per annum. 
RP 9.) and the management of property and investments will 
sacral be an advantage. “Preferred age is 33-45 years; a salary __ The department is located at the offices of Hardy Spicer Limited 
according to qualifications, within the range of £1,900- in Birmingham and initial application should be made, stating age, 
: ‘ : : g : education, training and experience, to the 
B.DSC £2,300 is envisaged. There is a non-contributory pension 
scheme and also marriage and family allowances. Personnel Manager, 
Applications, which will be treated in confidence, should Hardy Spicer Limited. 
be submitted to Mr. D. Richardson, Reference 3684. Chester Road. Erdington. 
Birmingham 24 
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louse, Farring 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY cae. 

JLLEGE British Nylon Spinners Limited invite applications from graduates with a good honours 

IN DIES INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES degree in economics for an appointment in the Economic and Market Research Unit of 
: . their London Office. 

CULTURE FELLOWSHIP IN- DEMOGRAPHY a ; , g : : : 

EF TROPIC — sd hia die” i ee as tis : . : ie The activities of the Unit cre interesting and varied, covering a wide range of markets 

E OIES Head of Departmen: Peefence.W, Di Eee So ee ee and products, and the successful candidate will be in a position to obtain a thorough 

a i While a consideraole part of the Fellow’s time will be available for his own understanding of all aspects of the Unit's activities. 

at Lectureshipg ‘search, he will als> be required to assist in. the organisation of departmental be ss ss 

SCONOMICS:@ projects and in th. . .perviston of students. Initially, che successful candidate's particular concern will be events and developments 

at Lectureshif arne current. research interests of me eas ae historical and social in international trade of importance to the Company's interests. These include the 

SNT. studies of migratory movements, nuptiality an the factors and implications of . sated 

50 x £50—£19% population growth. In area the main focus has been upon Australia, New Zealand cowie a re ee ee — Se Sronnet on wee 

; Lecturer £84 and the Pacific Islands, but research interests are now extending to south-eastern “V2 ¥. BRS CHS SERRE PONIES Gy 2 RUMTET OF COURTEINS WHER FUECHLEME FEVETANGS <2 

Hlowance of MM Asia und more generally to problems associated with growth in areas of high tariffs and quotas. 

ording to quali ferility and declir ag mortality. 

case of Assi§ Applicants should provide a succinct statement of their research interests as well Applications should be addressed to the Recruitment Officer, 

ww merit bar as full details of their training os experience in the ae demography. 

in fixing % The salary ra ge of a Fellowship is from £A2,120-£A3,000; increments. are éu0 e 

Jnfurnished 2 89 per annum. The successful applicant will, in the first place, be appointed at N rs 

per << a a salary and incremental limit fixed by rence to his standing and experience. British ylon Spinne Lid., 

sages ON Appointment is made for an initial period of five years; thereafter it may be made 

nd triennial permanent. A FeL>w is entitled to one year’s study leave on full pay, plus a PONTYPOOL, MON. 


(6 copies) ma 


1961. to Sect contribution towards travel and other expenses, in every seven years. 


igher Educ Superannuation is on the F.S.S.U. pattern. Reasonable travel expenses are 
Higher n, Walid and assistance with housing is provided. 
ae obia Further details should be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
S$ may a the British Commonwealth (Branch Office), Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 
london, S.W.1. 
Applications close in Australia and London on October 27, 1961, 


quoting reference L /4. 


For further appointments and other classified advertisements see page 829 
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An insurance service... 





may be summarised in a few words 


@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 
@ Prompt and courteous attention 
@ Fair and generous claims settlements 


For more than a century our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
insurance service why not consult us. 













ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON .- EC2 








NX We assist you in the indu 
\© development of your cou 


Dunieahenela eselischaft mabe, by granting and acquiring industrial licences, i 
Berlin C 2, Schicklerstrasse 5-7 German trial property rights, technical documentatio 
Democratic Republic by scientific as well as technical aid. 


M Please visit us at the Leipzig Autumn Fair from September 3rd to 10th, 1961. 


; You can invest in Australia and New /, 
Zealand’s expanding economy / f O r S t re n th 


as safely as if you were resident there, 
h. oe frre, . 
throug —= and security 
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J Vi ASSETS 
HALIFAX | £500,000,000 
Paid-up Shares | Investments accepted™ 
tt 3 of ’ from £10 to £5,000 
4/0 _ Easy withdrawal 
as from ist December,19619 ~—sOraCillities 
With Australia and New Zealand’s growing Income Tax paid by Deposits in the 


commercial and industrial prosperity, expanding 
populations and vigorous home markets, the opportunities for 
investment are real and considerable. And to make it possible for 
non-residents to participate in the acquisition of shares and 
securities in established and prospering concerns, The Commercial 
Bank of Australia, through its subsidiary company, offers a special 


NOMINEE Service designed to assist investors in Britain and 
throughout the World. 


Full details are given in a new Brochure entitled—“C.B.A. 
Nominees Pty. Ltd.’’ A copy can be had on request. B UJ | e D | N G S O C | ET 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK HEAD OFFICE* HALIFAX * YORKSHIRE 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


London Offices: 51 STRAND, W.C.2 
: 12 Old J | B.G.2; Teleph : MET 87 . 
erent eer eM tt 62 MOORGATE, E.C.2 136 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, 
HEAD OFFICE: Collins Street, Melbourne. 
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LEIPZIG FAIR 
e 3RD TO 10TH SEPTEMBER 1961 
emenb RN cou sue eee 


The wortd's greatest display of 
CONSUMER GOODS 
Special flights by K.L.M. and SABENA Airlines. 


Through bookings by LOT Polish Airlines. 
FREE Fair Visas. 








[ET 


For full details apply to 
LEIPZIG FAIR AGENCY (Dept. E) 
39, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1 


Authorise “d as Second Class “Mail, Post “Office ‘Dept... ‘Ottawa. 
Telephone : 


STREET, 


Registered as a News spaper. 
Newspaper itd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1, 
















Prin ted in “England by St. Clements Press, Ltd.. London, E.C.4. 
Whitehall 1511. issue: UK 
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Sives you 


the priceless extr 
of 


experience... 


This summer, Pan Am offers far more 
transatlantic jet service than any 
other airline—72 big jets every week 
from Europe to the U.S.A.—serving 
22 cities in Europe, 11 in the United 
States. Your choice of first-class 
President Special or low-fare Rainbow 
Economy service on every flight. 
Equally important is the knowl- 
edge that you are flying with the 
world’s most experienced airline. 
This Priceless Extra of Experience 
is reflected in many things: in the 


faces of the Pan Am pilots and flight 
crews, in the spotless condition— 


inside and out—of your airplane, in 
the way youare cared for by Pan Am’s 
flight attendants, in the gracious 
manner they serve the rare wines 
and gourmet meals, 
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For the ultimate in convenience and 
comfort fly Pan Am—the world’s - 
most experienced airline. See ‘your 
Travel Agent or call your nearest 


Pan Am office. 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 

FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 

FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 

FIRST ’ROUND THE WORLD 

WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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TWO ENGLANDS ON THE COSTA BRAVA 
ALGERIA GOES MILITANT | 
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So far this year, Canadian wheat prices 
(expressed in Canadian dollars and therefore 
reflecting the recent depreciation) have 
risen about 10 per cent. ; No. 2 Northern 
Manitobas are now quoted at 177} cents a 
bushel, In Britain, prices have risen about 
30s. to £284 a ton for forward deliveries in 
the past two months, Resales of wheat by 
dealers who bought large tonnages at lower 
prices earlier this year when severe damage 
to this year’s crop seemed likely are 
checking the rise. But the recovery in 
prices, which excluding freight charges, has 
already lifted them to the highest level for 
five years, will not make good more than a 
fraction of the prospective loss facing 
Canadian farmers this year. 

Durum wheat, an extremely hard wheat 
normally grown in hot climates and used 
to make pasta dishes like spaghetti and 
macaroni, has risen steeply in price. In 
this class, there is no surplus. In July, 
Canada offered a common grade of this type 
of wheat at $2.063% cents a bushel ; by last 
Friday the price had advanced to $2.94% 
cents a bushel. There will be no such 
mouth-watering rise in run-of-the-mill 
wheats. Though most of Canada’s wheat is 
a hard variety essential to the manufacture 
of high quality flour and has few direct 
competitors, it is still not isolated from com- 
petition from softer wheats. Within limits, 
the proportions of hard and “ filler ” wheats 
used by millers are governed by price. 
Other suppliers can also regrade their ex- 
ported grain to give a quantity of better 
quality wheat if the price differential is 
attractive. Russia, which seems particularly 
anxious to increase its exports to Britain, 
has a climate similar to that of Canada, and 
can presumably produce wheat of a corre- 
sponding quality. 


ELECTRICITY 


Oil Power or Nuclear? 


F THE Central Electricity Generating 
Board receives permission to build a 
2,000 megawatt oil fired power station at 
Fawley on Southampton Water, it will 
“defer” consideration of a site at Ham- 
stead Isle of Wight for a nuclear power 
station. The idea of a Hamstead nuclear 
station had caused a good deal of local 
opposition on grounds of amenity, which 
the generating board recognised last 
December when it said it would look at 


alternative ways of providing the power. _ 


The oil-fired station would be on land close 
to Esso’s refinery, which would ensure it a 
good bargain on fuel oil, and thus is in an 
already industrialised part of the area. Local 
residents objecting to industrial develop- 
ment sealed another victory last week: 
Caltex announced that it would put up for 
sale the site on Southampton Water where 
it had originally proposed to build a refinery. 

The two first nuclear power stations of 
the CEGB, at Bradwell on the Thames 
estuary and Berkeley on the Severn, are 


BUSINESS NOTES 


due to start up any day now, although 
this does not necessarily mean that they will 
be ready to generate power for several 
weeks. Both stations are roughly a year be- 
hind schedule ; it had been hoped that they 
would be commissioned in time to meet last 
year’s winter peak demand, but it will be 
difficult now to have them run in before 
this November. The first big nuclear power 
station at Calder Hall will have been run- 
ning at full power for five years by the time 
these two stations begin to feed current into 
the Grid, and much of the experience learned 
during those five years has been fed into 
these two stations. But Calder Hall is not a 
commercial power station designed to get 
the maximum value out of its fuel ; it is not 
even designed to be re-fuelled while the re- 
actor is working. 

This leaves large gaps in engineers’ ex- 
perience of running nuclear power stations 
that will not be filled until Bradwell and 
Berkeley have been working for several 
years, It would be optimistic and indeed un- 
reasonable to expect under these conditions, 
that either power station would meet at the 
outset even their comparatively modest 
target of producing electricity at between 
0.8d. and o.9d. a unit. The prospects are 
better for the CEGB’s next nuclear power 
station at Hinkley Point, due to start work 
next year. Power from Hinkley Point might 
cost ¢d. a unit, which would still be 50 
per cent more. expensive than thermal 
power. Thereafter the CEGB should be 
bringing in one new nuclear station every 
year and might achieve parity with thermal 
costs in %966 or 1967. 


WOOL 


Hitch in Wool Tops 


NTERNATIONAL tension is not the force it 
was in commodity markets; shortages of 

primary products have become too rare and 
political crises too frequent. On Monday, 
the new season’s wool auctions begin in 
Australia, Although the trouble in Berlin 
has jogged the United States into ordering 
43 million yards of wool cloth for its armed 
forces and the New York wool futures 
market responded sharply, Mr Khrush- 
chev’s impact on wool is unlikely to be 
resounding. But any drop in temperature 
is good for wool; the extra degree of 
frigidity in East-West relations should help 
to ensure a firm start to the new wool 
season. Between seasons in private deals, 
buyers have apparently paid several pence 
a lb over last season’s closing prices. If 
these gains are held, prices will be not far 
below their May peak. 

Australia expects its clip to be slightly 
bigger this season ; a small increase in wool 
production should be general. Stocks of 
wool in manufacturing centres, particularly 
Britain, are relatively low. Demand from 
Britain, Japan and America might there- 
fore be stronger. Japan’s growing imports, 
mainly to satisfy internal needs, helped to 
rescue wool from the doldrums last season. 
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But besides - being 's’ main en- 
couragement, Japan’s consumption is the 
chief variable in demand. Japan’s wool 
textile imports seem to be less buoyant 
now ; following trade‘ liberalisation, Japan’s 
balance of payments looks less healthy. In 
the past, swings in Japanese trade have 
been ‘comparatively violent; much as 
Japan’s population wishes to wear more 
wool, it might have less opportunity to do 
sO next year. 


Prospects seem slightly less rosy in 
Britain. Topmakers, who prepare raw wool 
for spinning into worsted yarns and have 
built up a promising export trade, now have 
fewer unfilled contracts and they have run 
into difficulty with their Chinese customers. 
China normally buys about a fifth of all 
merino wool. tops exported by Britain, 
though its demand has recently tailed off. 
Pekin has chosen this time to challenge a 
principle on which the British trade is 
founded—testing in the Bradford Con- 
ditioning House. As an invariable rule, 
payments are adjusted on the results of 
tests for moisture and oil content made on 
samples in the Conditioning House, which 
is known to be and can be seen to be un 
influenced by the local wool trade. The 
same cannot yet be said of a rival testing 
establishment in Pekin on whose tests 
China wants all contracts to depend from 
the beginning of August. Differences be- 
tween tests in Bradford and Pekin could 
eliminate the topmakers’ margin of profit, 
and the high cost of transporting tops makes 
their diversion unprofitable once they have 
been shipped. Despite protests Pekin is 
adamant, and Bradford topmakers have so 
far refused to surrender their principle. 
Trade in wool tops with China is conse- 
quently at a standstill. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Mr Anthony Tuke, chairman of Barclays 
Bank since 1951, has decided to retire early 
next year when he will be 65. He will be 
succeeded by Mr John Thomson, now 
deputy chairman. Like Mr Tuke, whose 
father was a former chairman of Barclays, 
Mr Thomson comes from one of the 
Barclays families—his family bank, Parsons, 
Thomson & Company of Oxford, was 
amalgamated into the group in 1900. Mr 
Thomson is 53. 


RE oR RON A A RR RON RN 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 830 and 831 on: 
H. J. Heinz International Tea 
Mercury Securities Pasolds 
Tunnel Portland Cement Steel and Company 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 832 and 833 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 83! 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 834 
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bo Fast, forward urgently moves the world today. Never 


Mr before so much reshaping, rebuilding. Never so much 
need of Priestman help. Clearing sites, speeding work on 
dams and drainage schemes. Keeping waterways safe. 
Moving much-needed bulk material faster. Wherever 
civilization is speeding peacefully there you will find men 
relying on Priestman . Excavators, ~ 
ympany Cranes, Dredgers and Grabs to help 

build a better world. 
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INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT 


REGIONAL 
DIRECTOR 


ASIAN 
ZONE 


The Board of the International Wool Secretariat 
invites applications for the new post of 
Regional Director, Asian Zone. This will be the 
chief executive position in that zone and the 
Regional Director will be responsible to the 
Managing Director of the International Wool 
Secretariat. Initially his headquarters will be 
in Tokyo. 

The International Wool Secretariat is the 
organisation maintained by the statutory Wool 
Boards of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, to carry out their policies for the 
global promotion of wool and the stimulation of 
scientific research. The Regional Director will 
| be advised by technical staffs in the fields of 
publicity, scientific research and economics. 


The successful candidate will be a man of 
established reputation in administration and 
experienced in promotion. He should be tho- 
roughly conversant with conditions in the Far 
East, especially Japan. He will not be older 
than 50 years, and be prepared to spend many 
weeks of the year travelling away from home. 

Terms of appointment and remuneration compare 


favourably with those of executives in the Far 
East. 


Candidates should submit brief details of 
their background and experience, as well as the 
names of 3 persons to whom reference could be 
made if necessary, to: 








THE MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT, 
578 BOURKE STREET, 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


All applications should be submitted not 
later than 30th September. The post is being 
advertised internationally. 


No details of the applications received will 
| be disclosed without the authority of the 
candidate. 
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RESULTS OF THE 1960-61 FINANCIAL YEAR 


HYDROCARBON EXPLORATION 


In 1960 AGIP MINERARIA and its asso- 
ciated companies completed 161 wells in Italy 
(73 of them exploration and 88 development) 
and drilled altogether 320,349 metres. A natural 
gasfield of considerable importance was dis- 
covered offshore opposite Ravenna, 


Some small. gasfields. were also found in 
northern Italy, at Pontetidone (Piacenza), Orzi- 
nuovi (Brescia), Soncino (Cremona), Migliarino 
and Poggio Rusco (Ferrara), and Grignano Pole- 
sine (Rovigo). In the Abruzzi the further deli- 
mitation of the San Salvo gasfield proved that 
it extends as far as the areas of Cupello, Furci 
and Scerni. Other notable gas discoveries were 
made at Pisticci (Matera) and Gagliano (Enna). 
The overall exploration area abroad rose from 
153,364 sq. kms. at the end of 1959 to 159,293 
sq. kms. at the end of 1960. Offshore explora- 
tion in Iran, in the Persian Gulf, and in the 
United Arab Republic, in the Gulf of Suez, 
led to the discovery of two oilfields. 


PRODUCTION 


In 1960 the Group companies’ overall output 
was 6,167.8 million cu. metres of methane, 408.5 
million more than the year before. Liquid and 
liquefiable hydrocarbon output rose from 
364,065 tons in 1959 to 673,362 tons in 1960, 
an 85 per cent increase. In 1960 COPE 
produced 1.9 million tons of crude oil from the 
Egyptian oilfields. 


TRANSPORT 


In 1961 work began on building the “ Central 
Europe Pipeline.” It will be. about 1,000 kms. 
long in all and have a carrying capacity of 18 
million tons per annum. Starting from Genoa, 
the pipeline will go as far as Ferrera (Pavia) and 
there divide into two branches, one going on 
to Aigle in Switzerland and the other to the 
regions of Ingolstadt and Stuttgart in southern 
Germany. At the end of 1960 the methane 
transport pipelines were 4,382 kms. long and the 
urban methane and propane supply networks, 
1,308 kms. long. Altogether, therefore, the 
Group’s natural gas pipeline systems were 5,690 
kms. long at December 31, 1960. 


In 1960 and early 1961 three turbo tankers 
of 48,900 dwt each were launched and one of 
them is already in service. Orders have been 
placed for a motor tanker of 1,065 tons for 
carrying liquid petroleum gas, which will be 
launched in August, and for two motor tankers 
of 49,200 tons each. Once this ship-building 
programme is complete the ENI Group will 
own about 430,000 dwt of tanker vessels. Its 
fleet carried 3,480,044 tons of crude oil and 
petroleum products in 1960. : 


REFINING AND PETROCHEMICALS 


In 1960 the refineries in which ENI has an 
interest processed 6.5 million tons of feedstock 
(5.4 million in 1959), Various projects now under 
way will add very much to the ENI Group’s 
refining capacity in the next few years. In Italy 





the refining units are being built in the Gela 
industrial centre and a new refinery is planned 
at Ferrera (Pavia). Abroad the work of building 
the Mohammedia refinery, with an annual 
capacity of 1,250,000 tons per annum, began in 
Morocco and other refineries to be built include 
one at Bizerta (Tunisia), with an initial capacity 
of 1 million tons per annum, one at Tema 
(Ghana), with an annual capacity of 1,250,000, 
and two in southern Germany with an initial 
capacity of 2 million tons per annum. The 
ENI Group will also be granted facilities for 
refining 700,000 tons of crude oil at the plant 
belonging to Raffineries du Rhéne going up at 
Aigle (Switzerland). 


Turning to petrochemicals, at ANIC’s factory 
at Ravenna the fertiliser plants reached a pro- 
ductive capacity of 1 million tons per annum 
and the rubber plants will very soon be capable 
of making 95,000-100,000 tons per annum. At 
Ravenna too, the plants belonging to PHILLIPS 
CARBON BLACK ITALIANA for making 
carbon black and others belonging to SOCIETA’ 
CHIMICA RAVENNA for making polyvinyl 
chloride, were completed. Work is going ahead 
on the ANIC GELA industrial centre and at 
the same time a plastics factory has been planned 
for Pisticci (Matera). It will use some of the 
natural gas from the Ferrandina field as feed- 
stock. 


MARKETING 


In 1960 AGIP became an important com- 
petitive force to be reckoned. with in the motor 
fuel trade, being the first to reduce its retail 
selling prices. This action, followed by a 
Government decision to lower the tax on motor 
fuels, had a very stimulating effect on sales. 
AGIP continued to expand its marketing 
organisation in Italy throughout the ycar, Sales 
of petroleum products rose significantly com- 
pared with 1959, with the following increases 
for the main products: 28.7 per cent for gaso- 
line, 12.6 per cent for gas oil, 20.5 per cent for 
fuel oil and 20.7 per cent for lubricants. By 
the end of 1960 the number of Agipgas users 
was 7 per cent more than at the same date the 
previous year. There were 18 motels open at 





THE RESULTS OF THE GROUP’S ACTIVITIES IN 1960 
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Net increase pertaining to ENI........ Me 


April 30, 1961 and others will be ready during 


the year. 


AGIP set up new associated companies for 
extending its roadside marketing organisation in 
Germany, Tunisia, Ghana and Kenya. A com- 
pany was formed in Argentina for liquefied 
petroleum gas bottling and distributing. It made 


a very successful start. 


NUCLEAR INDUSTRY 


In 1960 AGIP NUCLEARE continued its 
study and research work in the nuclear field 
both in connection with the design of the Latina 
atomic power station and in connection with 
the programmes agreed in conjunction with 
other national and international bodies. A very 


advanced stage was reached in the design of the 


Latina plant and SIMEA is going ahead with 
the actual building work. The plant will be 
ready to operate in 1962. SOMIREN success- 
fully carried out a search for uranium in Italy. 


OTHER OPERATIONS 


The various design, erection and engineering 
activities carried out by ENI’s associated com- 
panies on behalf of customers inside and outside 
the Group continued to expand during the year. 
Outstanding successes were achieved by 
NUOVO PIGNONE, SNAM PROGETTI and 
SAIPEM. 


Orders received by NUOVO, PIGNONE had 
reached record levels by the end of the year 
and it became necessary to enlarge and expand 
its plant. It was furthermore decided to build 
a factory at Bari for making pneumatic, elec- 
trical, mechanical and electronic equipment for 
controlling industrial processes and another at 
Vibo Valentia for fabricating light engineering 
goods. 


Among some of SNAM PROGETTI’S most 
important work was the completion of contracts 
for designing oil and natural gas pipelines in 
Pakistan and Iran and a refinery in Jordan. 
Present work includes the design of plants for 
the refinery mow under construction at 
Mohammedia. Once again SAIPEM’s achieve- 
ments both in Italy and abroad were highly 
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Payments to non-Group shareholders for 
interest and dividends................. Lit. 
Investment in property, plant and equipment 
Amortization of property, plant and equip- 
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5-9 
There were 24,060 persons directly employed by the Group at the end of 1960 in comparison with 21,542 at the end 
of 1959. The added value per employee was Lit. 4:7 million in 1960. 


THE MAIN ITEMS IN ENI’s STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
AT 30th APRIL, 196! 
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The year's profit has, pursuant to Article 22 of ENI's Act of Establishment, been split up as follows :— 
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<ffommendable. In Argentina, as a result of its 
Muccessful work the previous year and proved 
echnical ability, it was awarded. the contract 
@ drill another 300 wells, thus bringing the 
dal number of wells to be drilled up to 600. 
nother work of considerable importance was 
iarted in India. This is an oil pipeline 
140 kms. long for Oil India Private Co. 


PERSONNEL AND WELFARE 
FACILITIES 


iring § Very careful attention was paid to the prepara- 

ion and training of the Group’s personnel. 
; for Mourses for executives were held at ENI’s Busi- 
yn inf¥ess Management and Technical Institute and 
com- fe companies at the head of each of the various 
iefied @ectors of activity arranged workmen’s courses 
made @ their training centres. On the welfare side, 
housands of employees and their families spent 
hit holidays in the hotel and chalets at ENI’s 
illage built in the mountains at Corte di 
adore, near Cortina, and something like 2,500 
hiidren enjoyed the camping and holiday home 
ities both at Corte di Cadore and by the 
nat Cesenatico. 
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WILLIAM JACKS 
& COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Merchants and Engineers) 
A NOTABLE TRADING ACHIEVEMENT 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
William Jacks & Company, Limited will be 
held on September 12th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr W. Gray 
Buchanan, which has been circulated to Share- 
holders : 


As forecast at our last meeting, the results for 
1960 were better than those for-1959. Turnover 
increased and the group net profit was £157,000 
compared with £109,000 for 1959. Your Board 
recommend a Final Ordinary Dividend of 54d. 
making 73d. per share for the year compared 
with a total of 6d. per share for the previous 
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The Sixth Annual General Meeting of Colvern 
imited was held on August 17th in London. 


Mr L. A. Reddall FCA, the chairman, pre- 
ded, 


The following is his statement, which had 
tn circulated with the report and accounts for 
year ended March 31, 1961: 


As forecast in my interim report in 
ember, 1960, the outcome of the year’s 
ktations was another successful and record 
bt for your Company. The net result, a profit 
fore taxation of £264,007, being £42,392 
uter than the previous year, i.e., an increase of 
per cent. 
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Jordan. The increase in profits tax this year makes 
nts fore Wcidence of taxation 514 per cent, but even 
on at@e’ this burden is provided for, the profits 
chieve-MMining amount to £133,194 and your direc- 
highly™tecommend that the final dividend be raised 

Ny per cent on the ordinary share capital as 

teased by the bonus issue of February, 1961. 


his distribution will amount to £54,163 net, 


ard ih added to the dividends already paid, i.e., 


25-0 10 per cent interim dividend on the ordinary 
i tt capital prior to the bonus issue and the 
35:3 kt cent on the preference share capital makes 

tal distribution for the year of £70,295 net— 
end he £22,000 more than last year. 


’most shareholders are aware, and as will be 
td from the profit and loss statement, we 
lured by an issue of shares in September, 


a , the Childen Engineering Co. This pur- 
58:1 Kt resulted in a credit of £30,625 to share 
62°9 #Pum account which was subsequently capi- 
aa Kd together with £76,562 10s. out of the 


Ppropriated profits brought forward from 
year and issued as bonus shares in February, 
il. After allowing for this capitalisation of 
Ht unappropriated profits the amount carried 
Nard to the current year is still £179,810. 





ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
IMPORTANT ACQUISITIONS 
MR L. A. REDDALL ON THE PROSPECTS 


EXTENSION OF PREMISES 


The increase in the value of freehold land 
and buildings shown on the balance-sheet results 
from the purchase of adjacent properties during 
the year and progress payments on our main 
building extension. The importance of these 
acquisitions to the future progress of your Com- 
pany can be fully appreciated by reference to 
the site plan printed below which shows our 
three-acre site at Spring Gardens, Romford, and 
the disposition of the buildings thereon, which 
can be identified, viz: 





“A” Spring Gardens Offices and Works. 
“B” Industrial Building Site purchased 1956. 
“C” 40,000 sq. ft. Four-storey extensions. 
“D” Childen Engineering Ltd. 


“E” Warehouse cum factory Building with 
additional land—Purchased December, 1960. 


(Our Mawneys Road Works, approximately 
one mile distant from Spring Gardens, is not 
included in the site plan.) 


Prior to our taking it over, the Childen En- 
gineering Co. had for some time been largely 
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year. It is also proposed to repeat the distribu- 
tion of 2d. per share out of realised capital 
profits. At a later meeting it will be proposed 
to make a Bonus Issue from General Revenue 
Reserve of one Ordinary Share for every ten 
held. This will increase the Issued Capital to 
over £1 million and will make the ordinary 
shares eligible for trustee investment. An in- 
crease in the Authorised Capital will be 
necessary. 

Mr Buchanan then commented on conditions 
and price fluctuations in the metal market, i.e. 
copper, tin, lead, zinc and pig iron. 


Referring to overseas trade, he said that the 
company’s. exports in 1960 amounted to 
£4,667,000, an increase of £200,000. 


Commenting on prospects, Mr Buchanan 
said: Results for the first quarter of this year 
were very much the same as for the first quarter 
of 1960, but I will give a more up-to-date 
indication at the meeting on September 12th. 
Unexecuted orders on hand at overseas branches 
at June 30th were, however, greater than at the 
corresponding date last year. 


engaged on work for your Company. This fact, 
coupled with the strategic position of the build- 
ing and land immediately adjacent to our 
property, made it a most desirable and useful 
adjunct for us. Childen Engineering Ltd. has 
been formed as a wholly owned subsidiary and 
the factory building is leased to them at an 
economic rent. 


The warehouse and land marked “E” on 
the diagram was purchased when it came on the 
market in December, 1960, and as it is situate 
between our original Spring Gardens Works and 
an industrial building site acquired some four 
years ago (marked “ B” on plan), its acquisition, 
in addition to providing immediate storage 
space, will facilitate long term future planning, 
and must, by bringing these factory sites 
together under one ownership increase their 
value. 


The major extension to our works (“C” on 
site plan) is showing good progress and we hope 
to obtain possession by the end of this year. We 
cannot, however, expect benefits from this 
project in the current year. With ever-rising 
costs, particularly labour costs, and the threat of 
a pay-roll tax, the need for constant study and 
change of methods in production is vital and 
this extension is primarily intended for ration- 
alisation of our production methods so as to 
make the most economic use of our labour force, 
introducing automation as far as possible, and 
it has been found that mechanisation of this 
nature tends to require more space for machines. 
The opportunilty is being taken to provide 
working conditions of the highest order for all 
our employees whose loyal and enthusiastic 
efforts have contributed so much to this most 
successful year, and to the fine progress 
generally. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Sales, which for the year ended March 31, 
1961, were a record for your Company, both at 
home and overseas, have continued at a satis- 
factory level so far in the current year. Our 
order book is extensive and provided political 
and economic conditions permit, I see no reason 
why your Company should not continue its 
steady progress, sharing in the growth that must 
undoubtedly take place in the electronics 
industry. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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~ DAIMLER-BENZ AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, 


At the Annual General Meeting of Daimler- 
Benz Aktiengesellschaft, held on July 28, 1961, 
the following report was presented to the share- 
holders: 


PRODUCTION (number of items) 
Private motor- 1958 1959 1960 


99,209 108,440 122,684 
9-3% 13-1% 
9,037 10,224 


Annual rate 
of growth. 22-6% 
Monthly 
average... 8,267 
Commercial 
vehicles (in- 
cluding assort- 
ments of 
assembly 
parts) 
Annual rate 


57,482 
of growth. 33-8% 


62,598 
89% 
5,216 


Monthly 


average... 4,790 


In 1960 there has been a shift in emphasis in 
the production of private motor-cars as com- 
pared with 1959 inasmuch as more 220 types 
(+ 73 per cent) and fewer 180 types (— 20.5 
per cent) were produced. It was possible to 
improve delivery periods for the 220 types quite 
considerably but in view of the limitation of the 
overall capacity this led to a temporary increase 
in the delivery periods for the four-cylinder 
types. In 1960, the production of commercial 
vehicles and “Unimogs” showed an even 
greater increase than that of private motor-cars. 

Orders received in the first five months of 
1961 show an increase in all lines of production 
as compared with the same period in 1960 and, 
as there is little opportunity for increasing out- 
put, have brought about a further increase in 
orders in hand as at the end of May, 1961. 


TURNOVER 


The turnover, without that of associated com- 
panies, rose in 1960 by 17.5 per cent and, at 
2.905 mill. DM, very nearly reached the Three- 
Milliard-Limit. In 1960 the home market was 
supplied rather more strongly than during the 
previous year, the rate of growth being 19.2 per 
cent. Exports increased by 15.3 per cent and 
the share of exports in the total turnover 
amounted to 1,184.4 mill. DM—40.8 per cent 
(41.6 per cent in the previous year). 


The increase in turnover was achieved, despite 
stronger competition, without any noteworthy 
increase in prices. 


EXPORT 


More than 50 per cent of the total items 
produced is being exported, with Europe, in 
1960, being the principal buyer, followed by 
America, Asia, Africa, Australia/Oceania, 
whereas, in the previous year, America was in 
the leading position, It was nevertheless possible 
in 1960 to increase exports to North America, 
considered the most important export market, 
and watched over by Daimler-Benz of North 
America, New York, by 7.7 per cent as compared 
with the previous year. In the first five months 
of 1961 exports to the USA, pompared with the 
same period last year, increased by 5.5 per cent. 
Undisturbed exports are necessary for optimum 
utilisation of productive capacity. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Auto Union, Ingolstadt-Duesseldorf, a 100 per 
cent subsidiary, reports for 1960 an increase in 
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production of 70.6 per cent, an increase in turn- 
over of 34.7 per cent and an increase in the 
number of persons employed of 20.6 per cent. 
Auto Union will transfer production from the 
Duesseldorf works (private motor-car type 
Au 1000) to the now completed Ingolstadt works 
where the “Junior ” type has been produced in 
constantly increasing numbers. The Dussel- 
dorf works which cover an area of about 77,000 
square metres and, at present, employ 3,800 
persons, will be placed at the disposal of 
Daimler-Benz in order to bring about a decisive 
improvement in their own bottlenecks in pro- 
ductive capacity. 

The foreign producers Mercedes-Benz Argen- 
tina SA Buenos Aires (participating ratio now 
about 91 per cent owing to capital increase by 
400 million Pesos to 500 million Pesos) and Tata 
Engineering and Locomotive Company Ltd., 
Bombay (participating ratio unchanged at 12.8 
per cent), are able, for 1960, to report again 
increased production and turnover figures and 
satisfactory trading results. 

Owing to the inflationary tendency, increased 
competition in the motor-car trade in Brazil, 
and the loss of accessories supplied at more 
favourable prices by the German’ mother firm, 
Mercedes-Benz do Brasil SA, Sao Bernardo do 
Campo (capital increased by 1.6 milliard Cruz. 
to 6.6 milliard Cruz., participating ratio con- 
tinued at 50 per cent) found themselves in a 
more difficult economic position in 1960. Pro- 
duction suffered a slight set-back and trading 
results deteriorated. 


INVESTMENTS 


185.0 mill. DM were invested in 1960. This 
is 15.6 per cent more than in 1959. Investments 


made since the currency reform have thus. 


passed the one-milliard mark. Investments in 
1960 served the purpose of expanding produc- 
tion, reducing delivery periods, rationalisation, 
and further improvement in the quality of the 
products. Production was increased particularly 
in respect of private motor-cars with a monthly 
maximum of 11,000 units at the end of the year 
under review. Present planning envisages an 
increase to a monthly total of 13,000 units by 
the end of 1962. 


PERSONNEL 

In spite of considerable difficulties encoun- 
tered in obtaining labour, particularly in the 
congestion areas Stuttgart and Mannheim where 
the three largest works of the company are 
situated, the number of persons employed was 
increased in 1960 by 4,089 to 67,521 at the end 
of the year. At the end of 1960 the whole con- 
cern employed about 90,500 persons. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The balance sheet for 1960 is characterised by 
the increase in capital in the ratio of 2:1 to 
270.6 mill. DM. For this purpose 100 mill. DM 
have been allotted to the reserves, 60 mill. DM 
of which are from the 1960 result and 40 mill. 
DM from the liquidation of value adjustments. 
For the capital increase about 90.2 mill. DM 
will be required from “ General Reserve.” After 
allocation of about 9 mill. DM the “Legal 
Reserve” has been increased to 10 per cent of 
the new capital (27.1 mill. DM). 


The balance-sheet total is increased by 230.6 
mill. DM, compared with 1959, or 22.9 per cent. 
The percentage increase in capital assets in 1960, 
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as compared with 1959, was slight, and workin FIN/ 

assets have decreased correspondingly, [The ratj 

4/10 capital assets and 6/10 working assets 

unchanged in 1960 and, in comparison wi 

other motor-car firms, represents a low inve 

ment intensity (sic).] - eae 
There has been a slight improvement in th call 7 
: . in London, 

ratio between own capital resources and capi d 

from outside sources shown in 1960, as compare /4¢ following 

with 1959, but own capital resources are ng The Right 

sufficient to cover capital assets. Excess cov@td with the re 

results only when long-term capital from outsid{During the y 

sources is taken into account. creased activity 
In the balance-sheet for 1959 the workingthe Group bei 

assets are still financed by 18.6 per cent but #17 any previ 

1960 only to the extent of 14.1 per cent by longtion was mad 


term borrowings from outside sources apg taken last ye 
further by medium- and short-term funds frog? Usual on cay 
outside sources. Of the increase in short-tenpenditure we ct 
funds from outside sources in the 1960 balancge % Products ¢ 
sheet by 148.0 mill. DM, 58.2 mill. DM alospile the financiz 
are in respect of fairly large commitments face of cons 
suppliers resulting partly from the increase #pfied that poli 
the volume of business and partly from the mo 
extensive stock held caused by delay in suppli 
from sub-suppliers. 

Out of the net profit of 32.4 mill. DM, whig 
has risen by 50 per cent as compared with 195 
a dividend of 12 per cent is paid on th 
increased capital of 270.6 mill. DM. 


PROFIT 











e Consolidat 
ation was | 
029,538 for the 
b £575,045 for t: 
ributable to m 
mpanies, the pr 


VARIOUS FIGURES FOR THE mpany is £562 


BUSINESS YEAR 1959-1960 


im in the previ 
Number of staff (to the 1959 1960 di ™ 
end of the year)...... 63,432 67,521 Be “rectors | 
Wages and salaries (in eral Reserve 1 
Mey FO oie isa 404 483 @reto of a furth 
Turnover—without parti- payment of a 
Fy om a (in ing with the ii 
° ‘ d in 
Home ....:..cecese05 1,444 1,721 0 of iS pee 
Abroad........ econce ) ae ee. 
Totals. ...% cee ete’ . 2,471 2,905 Mince the end 
Capital assets—withou man has been 
participations (in Mill. mpany. We co 
DM) sitvce bewnneases 330 405. Be secured the | 


Additions to capital (in 
MAR. DID). 666 0 eves 160 3185 

Since the-currency 
reform (in Mill. DM) 860 1,04 
Sum set aside for depre- . 
ciation (in Mill. DM) 116 133 fF¥* efforts to di 
Since the currency of Sheepbridg 
reform (in Mill. DM) 639 772 Mtesful, and the 
Share capital (in Mill. hin the previou 
DM): ipany are being 
180 Ustries. A new 
been introduce 
interest in the 
hiding car has 


ience, and are g! 


UCCESS OF FU 


Before capital increase 
from business funds. 72 
After capital increase 
from: business funds. 180 270 
Reserve Funds (in Mill. — 











DM): Hd into several 
Before capital increase substantial sale 
from business funds. 182 = 174 ent year. 
After capital increase t Sh ‘ 
from business funds. 4 =& eepbridge 
Long-term foreign debts be increased 
(in Mill. DM) ...... 3 237 2357 to the machi 
Balance (in Mill. DM)... 1,008 1,239" The moder 
Taxon income,earnings and led in the e 
property (in Mill. DM) 172 24BBetitiveness of 1 
Dividend per cent...... 12%  l2i0fhild satisty the j 
Amount of dividend (in a 
" ) 22 32 Omers, 






Include : 74 per cent bonds 1954, othet 
long-term loans, bank debts, amounls 
placed to reserves for uncertain debts 
long-term character and Daimler-Bett 
provident fund. 





PONENTS FOR 







tt subsidiary 
‘Ms for the 
Mecring Limited 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


HEEPBRIDGE ENGINEERING LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND SALES 


vorki FINANCIAL RESULTS JUSTIFY CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
‘he rati 

ae LORD ABERCONWAY’S STATEMENT 

nN wi 


inves The Annual General Meeting of Sheepbridge 


_ figineering Limited will be held on September 
in Ui in London. 
a pit The following is the Statement by the Chair- 
Bi bn, The Right Hon. Lord Aberconway, circu- 
33.come with the report and accounts: 


: outsidfDuring the year covered by the accounts, 
creased activity resulted in the invoiced sales 
working he Group being considerably higher in value 
t but #2 in any previous year. The increase in pro- 
by longpttion was made possible largely by the deci- 
Bo taken last year to incur greater expenditure 
ids from usual on capital equipment. Without such 
ort-termpenditure we could not have met the demands 
balan Ur products especially from the motor trade; 
M. aloriiile the financial results achieved this year in 
face of constantly rising costs have fully 
tified that policy. 


















ces an 


ments 
crease 
the mo 


- supplif PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


“Whe Consolidated Profit for the year before 
M, whihotion was  £1,157,889 compared with 
ith 1959 99.538 for the previous year. After provid- 
| on ti £575,045 for taxation, and deducting £20,581 
ibutable to minority interests in subsidiary 
mpanies, the profit attributable to the parent 


THE Bhany is £562,263, which is £13,799 more 

ra in in the previous year. 

67521 gee directors have decided to increase the 
. meral Reserve to £1,200,000 Sy the transfer 
493 @reto of a further £100,000, and recommend 


payment of a final dividend of 10 per cent, 

ing with the interim dividend of 5 per cent 
d in February, a total distribution for the 

1 of 15 per cent, the same as last year. 

2,905 ince the end of the year Mr Willoughby 
man has been appointed a director of the 
mpany. We consider ourselves fortunate to 

405 He secured the benefit of his ability and ex- 


185 ince, and are glad to have him as a colleague. 


1,045 BUCCESS OF FURTHER DIVERSIFICATION 





133 Pe efforts to diversify still further the activi- 
of Sheepbridge Equipment Limited were 
712 @essful, and the intake of orders was higher 
nin the previous year. The products of this 
ipany are being used by a widening range of 
180 stries. A new crusher, the Cuber crusher, 
been introduced, and has evoked consider- 
710 interest in the quarrying industry. A new 
Mtiding car has been developed and intro- 
td into several collieries ; and it is hoped 
substantial sales will be achieved during the 
174 Ment year, 











t Sheepbridge Stokes Limited production 
d be increased still further when an exten- 
to the machine shops is completed this 
The modern transfer machines to be 
nled in the extension will improve the 
Petitiveness of the company’s products, and 
d satisfy the increasing requirements of our 
mers, 


) 
, 
: 


) 


PONENTS FOR THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


‘t subsidiary companies producing com- 
‘mts for the motor industry—Automotive 
Peering Limited, Light Production Limited, 


Harold Andrews Sheepbridge Limited and Clews 
Petersen Limited—also had a very busy year 
and were fortunate not to suffer to any appreci- 
able extent from the recession in the motor 
industry. Automotive Engineering Limited 
has opened a new factory at Reading and 
already plans are in hand for the production 
area to be enlarged. New plant being installed 
by Light Production Limited will enable the 
production of piston rings to be considerably 
increased. 


During the year British van der Horst Limited 
installed specialised plant for the copper plating 
of photogravure and calico printing rolls. Such 
rolls were shown at the Moscow Trade Fair 
recently. 


The business of Sheepbridge Alloy Castings 
Limited increased. They sold more heat-resist- 
ing centrifugal castings for gas turbine engines 
for civil aircraft, and more heat-resisting tubes 
and fittings for the petro-chemical and allied 
industries, 


The recession in the motor industry affected 
the demand for some products of Sintered Pro- 
ducts Ltd., but total sales for the year were 
higher than ever before because of the constantly 
widening range of applications for components 
sintered from powdered metal. Agreements 
have been entered into under which the com- 
pany will provide technical information and 
assistance for the manufacture of such products 
in India and Australia. 


Demand for the Twiflex-Dunlop industrial 
disc brakes manufactured by Twiflex Couplings 
Ltd. is rapidly increasing. One interesting 
development is their application to steel rolling 
mills, 


EXTENSION OF FACTORIES 


Bray Construction Equipment Ltd. continues 
to develop and improve its range of earth- 
moving equipment, The additional buildings 
purchased during the year have increased the 
manufacturing capacity and are being fully used. 
Record deliveries were again achieved; export 
business was some 40 per cent higher than in 
the previous year, and accounted for the majority 
of sales. 


Last year I reported that the demand for the 
high precision lathes made by Hardinge 
Machine Tools Ltd. had showed considerable 
improvement during the latter half of the year 
then being reviewed. The improvement has 
continued unabated and the year’s sales have 
been a record both at home and overseas. To 
increase production of lathes, and thereby 
shorten delivery dates, a factory is being built 
at Exeter and production should start early next 
year. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


Last September the shares of two relatively 
small connected companies were bought— 
Purfection Engineering Co. (Coleshill) Ltd. 


(now renamed Perfection Engineering Ltd.) and 
Station Engineering Co, (Coleshill) Ltd. These 
companies make honing machines and _ spline 
gauges, which should be useful and suitable 
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additions to the machine tool side of the Group’s 
activities. 

The - introduction during the year of the 
shorter working week in the engineering in- 
dustry, and the wages award to engineers and 
staff, led once again to an increase in costs, both 
directly, and indirect/y in the form of high prices 
paid for materials and services. It has not been 
possible to absorb all these additions to cost, 
and inevitably some increases have had to be 
made in the selling prices of the Group’s pro- 
ducts. The policy continues of constantly 
reviewing manufacturing methods and facilities, 
with a view to improving the quality and 
cheapening the cost of our products. To that 
end new equipment is continually being . 
installed. This policy has enabled price increases 
to be kept to a minimum, and has doubtless 
contributed to the orders on hand at the end 
of the year being substantially higher in value 
than at any previous year end. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


The profitability of your company’s business 
is highly susceptible to volume, and in view of 
the critical economic position of the country, 
your directors regard the future with caution. 
Nevertheless, subject to any general deteriora- 
tion in trading conditions or to any difficulties 
peculiar to the industries we serve, the prospects 
for the current year look good. Increased 
turnover should offset narrower trading 
margins, and the overall profit should be 
maintained. 

Our managing director, our executives, staff 
and workpeople form an able and industrious 
team, and shareholders should be grateful to - 
them for achieving another successful year. 


CARTER & CO. 
INCREASED TRADE 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Carter & Co. Ltd. was held on August 24th at 
Poole, Mr C. Cyril Carter, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year to April 1, 1961: 


The money that has been put into equipment, 
and where necessary into building, has been 
fruitful. The fact stands out in sharp relief. In 
short, plant has been brought to a standard of 
efficiency that has made its profitable utilisation 
possible. Efforts to maintain the volume of 
trade have not only done that but have increased 
it appreciably. 

I said last year that the demand for Poole 
pottery had then stretched production to its 
limit. To meet the situation and to make facili- 
ties for the production of Poole ovenware, 
buildings and new equipment had to be provided 
and are now in use. The Contracting Com- 
panies have produced better results but will in- 
evitably be affected by the rise in building trade 
wages announced for next autumn. 


Export trade of the Manufacturing Companies 


‘has been maintained. In February last I went to 


Australia and New Zealand where I’ gained much 
general information necessary in the considera- 
tion of trading policy and possibilities in what 
are, at present, our most important export ~ 
markets. 

Our belief, expressed last year, in the funda- 
mental of our organisation, and our 
confidence in its increasingly profitable opera- 
tion, would appear to have been justified. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TEA 
COMPANY’S STORES, LTD. 


LARGER TURNOVER 


The Annual General Meeting of this company 
will be held on September 11th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr F. E. 
Hawkins, for the year ended April 29th, 1961: 


In spite of a substantial increase in turnover 
and in the tonnage of goods sold the trading 
profit for the year under review, before charging 
taxation and depreciation, of £2,562,021 shows 
a decrease of £83,407 as compared with the 
record profits of the previous year. The profit 
before taxation amounts to £1,903,416. From 
this has to be deducted £956,344 in respect of 
taxation, including equalisation reserve, leaving 
a consolidated net profit of £947,072, a decrease 
of £74,312. We propose a final dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 10 per cent less tax, 
making 124 per cent for the year (the same as 
for the previous year). 


We have had to contend. with rapidly 
increasing and intensified competition. This 
increasing competition has brought with it a 
general lowering of retail prices in order to 
attract custom and whilst we have been success- 
ful in securing increased turnover, to do so 
we have had to accept a reduced margin of gross 
profit. At the same time we have been faced 
with increases in expenses amounting to approxi- 
mately £350,000, of which increases in wages 
and salaries alone accounted for nearly £250,000. 
These are the main reasons for the somewhat 
lower profits. 


NEW ISSUE 


New York, N.Y. August 23, 1961 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$20,000,000 
International Telephone and Telegraph 


Credit Corporation 


Promissory Notes due April 1, 1981 


The private sale of these Promissory Notes to institutional investors 
in the United States was arranged through the undersigned. 


. COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


SUCCESS OF SELF-SERVICE 


Your board were among the first to appreciate 
the advantages of self-service, both to the com- 
pany and its customers, and for several years 
have been engaged’ in converting all suitable 


existing branches to this method of trading and , 


in the opening of new self-service shops. 
During the year under review we have made 
good progress, no fewer than 70 branches having 
been added to the self-service list (as compared 
with the predicted 52 in my last review), making 
a total of 322, and we anticipate completing a 
similar number of conversions and new openings 
during the current year. The profits of some 
of the latest self-service branches, in spite of 
immediate increases in turnover, have been 
temporarily affected by disturbance to trade 
during conversion. and by the heavy initial ex- 
penses involved. On the basis of past experi- 
ence, it is reasonable to assume that these 
branches will produce considerably improved 
profits in future years. 


Of the 322 self-service branches within the 
group, 23 come within the accepted descrip- 
tion of “supermarkets” each having a selling 
space of over 2,000 square feet, and into these 
and, in fact, into all self-service shops where 
there is sufficient room, we are introducing fresh 
meat and non-food departments. We have now 
embarked upon a programme of further 
expansion. 


With regard to the future, I feel it would 
be unwise to make any forecast, but our turn- 
over for the current year is showing a further 
substantial increase—in fact, greater than the 
increase at this time last year over the previous 
year. 



































Kaho Tewk & Co. 
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THE TUNNEL PORTLANI 
CEMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY STRETCHED 
TO THE LIMIT 


THE ECO 





FUEL TAX AND GOVERNMENT’S 


Cash 
EXPORT EXHORTATIONS Loans, 
Securiti 

The fiftieth Annual General Meeting of T cat 
Tunnel Portland Cement Co, Ltd. will be he Exchan 
on September 14th. Sundry 

; Interest 

The following is an extract from the Revief: Taxe: 
by the Chairman, Mr N. M. Jensen, which hg 
been circulated with the Accounts: 

The Company’s deliveries during the ye Securiti 
under review constitute a record, and so do Bills o 
Trading Profit which reached the sum Mortga; 
£3,217,925 for the group. Debtors 


Home deliveries for the Industry increa 
by 7 per cent during the calendar year 19% 
During the first six months of the current ye 
Home deliveries of the Industry were Ll p 
cent in excess of the same period last ye 
which means that capacity has been stretch@———___ 
to the limit. We have been able to deliver om B.S 
full share of these increases. a 





Lo? 

ve rns i 
5 > sudents for t 

The expansion programme which I referrg residence), which 

r 7 for those seeking 

to last year was put in hand during the Autumf} commerce or indus 

If the demand for cement continues to rise, yo hiner Lendoe Ss 

Directors will consider the duplication of ti (4j../°" Retistr: 


B 
works in North Wales. To? cry a 
In the April Budget, the Government intj 































introduced — tk 
BUREAU, 436 Stu 


duced a tax on fuel oils approximately equilff EXPERT P 

£2 per ton of the fuel oil we use and as a resi, *’ Zinations— 
; - Manage ‘ * 

of the recent emergency measures this has beg cnitinents Ext 


lial (non-examinati 
itcts— Write to-day 
advice, mentioning 
Which interested, ~t 


increased by a further 4s. Have the pow 
that be, really stopped to consider the implig 
tion of such a tax? It affects many industri 


In most cases these industries have no alternat METROPO 
but to pass the tax on to consumers, and ST. 
is bound to have an inflationary tendency of 1 Pondone EC 
worst kind. 

When we decided to switch over to fuel @/———--—— 
we were assured that should we wish to rev INVES] 
to coal, there would be no difficulty. URBAN DI 
position has now materially changed. 6 1 

The imposition of the 44s. fuel tax me 2 % 
that our fuel oil costs are now 60s. to 71s. mi , 

7 Applic ation form 
ton more than those of some of our Continen Cémnnott | 


competitors. The answer to the Governmel Telephope 


request for us to export more of our prod 
is that it just cannot be done, except by he 
sacrifice or by home production subsidis 
export. We have endeavoured to find 
whether the Coal Board can supply us with st 
able coal, but their response has been far if 
satisfactory. Prices have again risen subst 
tially ; yet at the same time suitable British 04 
are sold to some of our competitors on the 

tinent at prices approximately two-thirds # 


CITY O 
TRUSTEE 
| MORTGAGE LO 


| 61% Sin.” 


Apply: City Treas 
C hester. Te 













those we are being asked to pay. BASFORD 
When the full impact of the fuel oil tax LO 
been felt, I hope the Government will | 27/0 
realised it is no use imploring British indus tial 
to export more unless such industries are ab BASFORD R 


obtain their fuel and power requirements NOTI 
competitive prices. 


With regard to former Egyptian investmé 





Invest 









Mr Jensen says: CROSBY C 
; ‘ IN TRUS 
The compensation so far received repres 1 = or 
no more than 21 per cent of the claim, # :% F 
am sorry to say that in spite of our efforts : ' 
have been unable to obtain any inform! Ma 


‘erloo, Liverpoo 







about future. distributions. 
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ASSETS 

Cuah ami Primes avalable > ooo ee cheeses es: . S/.  920,472,860.61 
RUS UE NEE ais Sis aks ss 2,191,147,111.99 
SINE Sis Feta el nk eek by ee ee twee i 47,960, 143.48 
Securities held as Guarantee for Savings Deposits ea 35,309,612.50 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures ......... a 56,800,001 .00 
Exchange Operations LEB Us oho ee Coo OK ee neos a 356,610,017.37 
Seameiy is DTaP at cas oe. % 517,519, 100.46 

Interest Paid and Payable, Personnel Expenses, 
SR Bs rr rs a a jaie Ca pp enee 177,687,665.53 
Wabi occa y nkaly ee S/. 4,303,506,512.94 

Securities held as Collateral against Loans, and in 
SE COIN so yis ra. ercis nas bbe bd oe oe ec ose S/. 1,891,899,952.06 
FSGREO THO CIOS nes ed's os hw 8S Rae odes ;, 3,500,910,237.84 
Mortgage.Guaramtees. 6.0.8) EA t's + 208, 147,020.67 
De ters per Canta 223s. oo see 5 ce Se ce ne cee i 88,310, 186.44 
Cseneret Total 2658 6 es OE ee S/. 9,992,773,909. 95 
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EDUCATION : BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


B.Sc.(ECON.) 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UC.C. founded in 1887, successfully prepares 
sudents for this Degree (obtainable without 
residence), Which is a yaluable qualification 
for those seeking executive apnoiniments in 


commerce or industry, government or municipal 
posits. Prospectus, giving details of Courses for 


oher London Deerces, G.C.E., Law Exams., 
ttc. from Registrar, University Correspondence 
College. 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
OP CITY MEN prefer good secretaries 
introduced — through aay LA FISHER 
BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
axy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 


Certilicate of Education, etc. Also many prac- 
tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
ects —Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subiects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


r call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. Established 1910. 








INVEST IN IRLAM 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 


6 1 Mortgage Loans of £50 
2 % 


and upwards 
form from: The Treasurer, 


for 3 to § years. 
No Expense to Lender. 
Offices, IRLAM. 
IRLAM 2724. 


Application 
Council 
relephone: 





CITY OF CHESTER 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
| MOR 'GAGE LOANS! DEPOSIT LOANS 


7 days 
] 2-5 years 7 notice 
2 JO Min. £100 O 
= Min. £500 


Apply: City Treasurer. 


| Municipal Offices, 
C hester. Tel.: 23 


20432. Ext. 2 


H 


| BASFORD MORTGAGES 


] 


6 1 F 3 Years. 
. Trustee 
> 

as O Status. 


Details: Treasurer, 
BASFORD R.D.C., BASFORD, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Invest Safely With 
CROSBY CORPORATION 


IN TRUSTEE SECURITIES 


5% FOR 2 TO 5 YEARS 
\pplication forms and particu'ars from: 
\ Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, 
Naterloo, Livernoo!, 22. Waterloo (6666) 


| TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 


Wolsey Hall (Est.1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subiects for the 
two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ. 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1.431 Wolsey Hall students passed ‘London 
Univ. B.Sc.Economics exams. 1950-60. Tuition 
also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw Fietcher, C.B.E., L.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.17. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ECRETARIAL "TRAINING, capaciatin for 
university graduates and older students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s. 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 
RYING OVER SPILT MILK 
able. But all the world would 
outright sobs over a spilt bottle of 
EL CID Sherry. That's the precious 
tillado one guards with loving care. % 
HRINKAGE 5 PER CENT PLUS. Under 
test 13 out of 20 branded curtain fabrics 
this negative result. SHOPPER'S GUIDE 
p.a.) shows the way to safer buying.— 
Consumer Council, Orchard House, 
W.1. 


is unforgiv- 
excuse 
superb 
Amon- 


(15s. 
Write 


| gave 
Orchard Street, 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


WYCOMBE R.D.C. 


64% 


on Mortgage 
Loans 2-10 years. 
No costs to lenders. 
Minimum £500 
Special terms 
£10,000 + 
Apply to:— TREASURER, 
17, High St., High Wycombe, Bucks. 


interest 


INVEST IN 
BOROUGH OF SALE 
} 1 ITRUSTEE SECURITY 
} a MORTGAGES 
| 2 O £100 and upwards 
! 3 to 5 years. 
Further details from 
Borough Treasurer, 
TOWN HALL, SALE, CHESHIRE. 
Telephone: SALe 2255. 


Invest in 


THURROCK U.D.C, 


Mortgage Loans 


700) 5 £1, Fasen 
O Break Clause 

if required 

} No Expenses. 2 to 10 years. Minimum £300 


Details: Treasurer (R), Cozmeil Offices, 
j Grays, Essex. 


(Pop. 109, 


Trustee 
Securities 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
IPSWICH 


MORTGAGE LOANS 
(Trustee Securities) 


for 2 to 10 years 
Particulars from Dept. T, 


| Borough Treasurer, Museum Street, 
Ipswich. 
























COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office : LIMA 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


30 JUNE, 


Capital 
Reserves 
Deposits 
Exchange Operations 
Provisions and Sundry Creditors 


Interest Collected, Commissions and other Income 


Deposits of Securities held as Collateral against 


Loans and in Safe Custody 
Deposits of Bills for Collection 
Mortgage Guarantees 


Creditors per Contra,.............. 


General Total 


APPOINTMENTS 


COMMERCIAL OFFICERS 


required by the Tanganyika Government 
for the Commerce and _ Industry 
Division. Appointment will be on con- 
tract for one tour of 21/27 months in 
the first instance. 


Commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience in scale 
(including Overseas Addition) £1,227 
a year, rising to £2,025 a year. 
Gratuity 25 per cent total salary 
drawn. Outfit allowance £45. 

Free passages. Liberal leave on full 
salary. 


Candidates between 25 and 35 years 
of age must possess a University degree 
in Commerce or Economics or be mem- 
bers of one of the recognised account- 
ancy bodies. 


Apply to Crown Agents, 4 Millbank. 
London, S.W.1, for application form 
and further particulars, stating age, 
name, brief details of qualifications 
and experience, and quoting reference 
M3A/53597/EN. 


AUSTRALIA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


LECTURERS 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 


The School of Economics at The University 
of New South Wales has two hundred and 
forty students, specialising in economics, statis- 
tics, and industrial relations. Courses are a'so 
provided for some students in the Faculties 
of Arts and Science. There is at present a 
staff of eighteen Senior Lecturers, Lecturers, 
and Teaching Fellows, headed by Professors 
M. Kemp and A. Hunter. The School is 
located in Kensington, an inner suburb of 
Sydney. 

Economists who are interested in joining the 
staff of the School as Lecturers must have a 
degree with honours or equivalent qualifications, 
and should have special knowledge in any of 
these fields: 


Statistics, with an interest in econometrics 
or mathematical economics. 
Macro-economics or micro-economics. 
Economic history or the history of economic 
thought. 
Successful applicants may be required to 
supervise the work of post-graduate students. 


Salary: £A1,772 range. £A2,477 per annum. 

Commencing salary is determined by qualifi- 
cations and experience. 

After passing a medical examination, success- 
ful applicants will be eligible to join the State 
superannuation scheme. 

First-class ship fares to Sydney of appointees 


and families will be paid. 

Appointees will be eligible for 12 months’ 
study leave on full salary after six. years’ 
service. 


Preliminary enquiriés about the work of the 


| School may be addressed to the Head of the 


School of Economics, Kensington. 

Four covies of applications, together with 
the names of two referees. should be lodged 
with the Agent General for New South Wales, 
56-57 Strand, London, W.C.2, and a copy 
forwarded by airmail to the Appointmenis 
Section, The University of New South Wales, 
Box 1. Post Office, aoaieae. N.S.W., to 
arrive before September 29, 
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UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Applications are invited for a Lectureship 

in Applied Economics in the above Depart- 


ment. Salary scale: £1,050-£1,850 per annum. 
; Initial salary according to experience and 
| Qualifications. F.S.S.U. and family allowance 
benefits. 

‘Applications (8 copies) should be lodged, 
not later than September 16, 1961, with the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars 


| may be obtained. 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 
Secretary of University Court. 


STC INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 
DIVISION 
SALES OFFICE 
Our Industrial Supplics Division, 
which provides industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings with a_ wide 


range of telecommunication equipment. 

is currently expanding its activities, and 
| TWO vacancies have occurred: 
| 


MARKET RESEARCH : 


For this position, which will involve 
the fuli range of tcchniques asso- 
ciated with Market Research, a 
Degree in Economics would be a use- 
ful qualification. A technical (not 
necessarily formal) background would 
be desirable, although commercial 
experience is essential. Candidates 
should have a knowledge of the 
structure of industry, statistical and 
survey techniques. 


TECHNICAL WRITING: 


Initially, this position would involve 
the writing of copy for sales litera- 
ture, and thus a flair for writing 
would be necessary combined with a 
technical background (O.N.C. Tele- 
communications or equivalent). <A 
particular knowledge of telephone 
exchange systems would be useful. 
Later, the holder of this position will 
be required to produce more technical 
handbooks for customers, and to 
make administrative arrangements for 
exhibitions, together with general 
publicity liaison. 


For both these positions, candidates 
should be at least 25 years of age. 


Salaries are attractive, and tHe Sales 
Office is at Footscray, a pleasant resi- 
dential district, only 13 miles from 
central London. 


Please apply, in confidence, 
age, qualifications, experience, 
position and salary to:— 


W. J. YEOMANS, Personnel Manager, 
Standard Telephones & Cables Limited. 
Footscray, Sidcup, Kent. 


Stating 
present 








For other intments 

see page and 837 
ETROLEUM ECONOMICS LTD., 146 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1, invites a a 
r le 


tions from graduates, male or female, u 
Duties will consist initially of selection, analysis - 
and preparation of data an? statistics for studies 
and reports. Previous oi! industry experience 
advantageous but not essential. A knowledge 
of languages desirable. Salary according 
age and experience. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


H. J. Heinz 


H% H. J. Heinz, the British subsidiary 
of the American parent, to secure an 
increase of 63 per cent in sales is a com- 
mendable but not an exceptional achieve- 
ment, for the trade in foods of convenience 
is becoming increasingly dominated by self- 
service stores and supermarkets. But to 
secure at the same time an increase of 11 per 
cent in gross profits from £4,279,000 to 
£4,753,000 in the year to April 29th, and 
of 93 per cent in net profits from 
£2,330,000 to £2,554,000 certainly is 
remarkable, for margins on pre-packaged 
food are under the double pressure of 
competition between manufacturers and the 
growing power of the grocery chains to 
demand and to get better discounts. The 
crumbling of resale price maintenance in 
the grocery trade has, in fact, put a premium 
on management in food manufacture. The 
latest results suggest that Heinz is well able 
to hold its own. 

In preparation for the growth in sales, the 
company built a new factory at Kitt Green 
and is busy modernising the older one at 
Harlesden. Additional finance was secured 
by the issue of a 53 per cent debenture and 
the final call on this debenture in May, 
1960, is reflected in the reduction in the bank 
overdraft from £2,239,000 to £972,000. 
Interest rates have risen sharply since then 
so that completion of the capital programme, 
on which outstanding commitments 
amounted to £775,000 at the end of April, 
appears to be more dependent than before 
upon the cash flow. In preparation for 
competition the company added to the 
number of varieties it produces, especially 
in the “ ready to serve ” and “ condensed ” 
soup ranges and in baby foods (where 
Heinz, developing what its chairman now 
characterises as a “ major product group,” 
appears to have established a good lead 
over its rivals). Competition among food 
manufacturers is really joined at the grocer’s 
counter and though Mr Howard J. Heinz 
says that higher wages, more costly market- 
ing and increases in other costs were more 
than offset by operating economies and 
lower costs for some materials, he also refers 
to “more intensive marketing activities ” 
and an improvement in “ merchandising 
and delivery services.” In particular, the 
new terms of trade introduced by Heinz 
last year, which apparently offer better dis- 
counts for bulk orders, have stood the com- 
pany in good stead. Exports, too, have 
risen, even though new manufacturing 
facilities have been established abroad. 

In all, the company has adjusted its 
operations to more intensive competition 
and, not surprisingly, Mr Heinz’s conclu- 
sion is that, while margins will be under 
greater pressure then ever, he believes that 
the company will hold on to its market and 


continue to grow satisfactorily. For the 
few minority shareholders of the unquoted 
ordinary capital in this country, this state- 
ment must appear as heartening as the 
increase in the ordinary dividend from 23 
to 29 per cent, covered about 2} times, and 
in the gross return on capital employed 
from 22 to 223 per cent in a year of greater 
competition. 


International Tea 


IERCER competition confronts not only 

the food manufacturers such as H. J. 
Heinz but the grocers themselves. This is 
made abundantly clear by the results of 
International Tea, one of the pioneers in 
self-service stores and supermarkets in this 
country, for the year to April 29th. In 
1959-60 the company’s policy of releasing 
money by selling and then leasing-back free- 
hold properties so as to convert its stores to 
self-service appeared at last to be paying off, 
for its trading profits rose by about 17 per 
cent. In 1960-61, however, they fell slightly 
from £2,645,000 to {2,562,000 and the 
ordinary dividend which had been raised to 
12} per cent in 1959-60 was left unchanged. 
Depreciation, reflecting the fitting-up of 
shops converted to self-service, has risen and 
the gross return on capital employed has 
fallen from 13} to 113 per cent. 

This, as the chairman, Mr F. E. Hawkins, 
explains, is the natural consequence of more 
intensive competition. New food shops 
have been opened, often in close proximity 
to International Tea’s own branches ; prices 
have been cut; costs, particularly of wages, 
have risen; and though International Tea 
has again added to its turnover it has earned 
lower margins. The fall in the gross return 
is also partly the result of International Tea’s 
own policies, for it has secured the finance 
it required for converting its stores at the 
cost of higher rentals. Clearly, however, 
the directors are convinced that conversion 
to self-service is the policy that they must 
continue to pursue. In 1960-61, Inter- 
national Tea converted or opened another 
70 self-service branches, bringing the total 
number up to 322 stores (of which 23 stores 
are supermarkets) and it expects to complete 
a similar number of conversions and new 
openings this year. But this is not the end, 
for new sites and premises are . being 
acquired and the directors have signed an- 
other contract with Legal and General for 
the sale and leasing back at appropriate 
times of further freehold properties. Thus 
financial provision has been made for further 
development and expansion, which in addi- 
tion to self service stores and supermarkets 
includes the building of a new warehouse. 
The profits of new self-service stores are 
affected, Mr Hawkins admits, by the dis- 
turbance to trade during the conversion and 
by heavy initial expenses, and he says that 
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warehousing expenses may also rise while 
the new warehouse is being completed. 

Investors cannot therefore look for the 
certainty of jam tomorrow but they may 
look for the possibility of jam a few years 
ahead. Before, however, they commit 
themselves whole-heartedly to the concept 
of growth in International Tea’s shares 
(which currently yield 4.8 per cent, 14 times 
covered, at 13s.) or, for that matter, in 
other grocery equities they should ask them- 
selves whether self-service and _ super- 
markets, even if they squeeze the in 
dependent traders out, will add all that much 
to the profits of the multiples and the 
chains. The latter’s bargaining power with 
the manufacturers is enhanced but the 
sheer size of their operations may well add 
to the ferocity of competition for the cus. 
tomer’s shillings. 


Mercury Securities 


HROUGH Mercury Securities the public 

can share in the fortunes of S. G. 
Warburg, one of London’s _ liveliest 
merchant banks, and this potential puts a 
high price on Mercury’s shares. Most of 
them are tightly held and they are quoted 
at £177 to yield 2 per cent. In the year to 
March 31st, profits before tax of Mercury 
Securities, after the usual undisclosed 
transfer to reserves by the banking sub 
sidiary, were £2.13 million, 14 per cent 
below the record level of £2.48 million in 
1959-60, but still 72 per cent above the 
1958-59 level of £1.24 million. After 
deducting tax and minority interests profits 
amounted to £1,003,000—-{£90,000 lowe 
than in 1959-60, but £440,000 higher than 
in 1958-59. The total payment has beet 
left unchanged at 35 per cent, including 
bonus of ro per cent, and it is covered ove 
three times. 

The chairman Mr Sigmund Warbur 
again emphasises that banking profits, which 
account for a substantial part of earning 
are subject to “ marked fluctuations.” I 
the 1959-60 accounts it was mainly the fee 
from handling big single financial trans 
actions that doubled profits. This ye 
profits from this source have obviously beet 
much smaller, since the slight fall in proit 
was accompanied by a big increase in th 
bank’s customary business. Advanct 
doubled from £6.3 million to £12.3 millio 


‘ and acceptances rose by £2.5 million to £7: 


million. During the year Mercury Secu! 
ties acquired the United States compan 
associated with Stewart Smith and Co., ti 
London insurance broking firm owned } 
Mercury since 1955. This move is 
flected in the charge of £562,000 agail 
Mercury’s reserves during 1960-61, il 
presumably in the appearance of £2 milli 
United States Treasury bills in the accoutl 


Pasolds 


A 60s. 6d. the §s. “A” shares § 
Pasolds are close to their high poll 
for the year and yield only 1.3 per cel 
Clearly investors have as much confident 
in the group as mothers appear to have 
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vhile Hit; well-known brand of “Ladybird” 
: children’s wear. The report for the year to 
€@ March 31st su~»orts this feeling of con- 
may # fdence.. The 1... in turnover in 1959-60 
cats B was 8 per cent, but in 1960-61 total sales 
NMut Hose by 18 per cent to £43 million while 
cept H trading profits rose by 19 per cent, from 
1ares 695,000 to £819,000 compared with 73 
air per cent in 1959-60. A sharp increase in 
r, If tax limited the rise in net profits to less than 
hett- i ¢ ner cent from £372,000 to £391,000 but 
UPS" fhe ordinary dividend has been raised from 
- MB is to 16 per cent, covered 3} times. 
much# “The outlook appears to be good. The 
1 the Canadian subsidiary has added steadily to 
its sales, even though other textile firms in 


t thell nis market have found the going hard in 
l S the face of American and Far Eastern 










imports. In Europe the directors believe 
that if Britain enters the common market 
the group, having already established a 
German’ subsidiary, will more than hold its 
public ig oW2. The group’s expert merchandising 
S, Gigkept its expenditure to about £80,000 on 
veliet i advertising last year. The directors are con- 
puts apident that the big European market offers 
‘ost off great scope for a policy of automation and 
juotedg economies of scale. Although demand for 
year tog the group’s products in this country is still 
ercurjg unning ahead of supplies they have there- 
closed fore deliberately set out to establish a 
x subpioothold in more competitive markets over- 
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Atte Tunnel Portland Cement. 
pa HE second biggest of Britain’s cement 
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about 13 per cent of deliveries in the home 
market, compared with Associated Portland’s 
share of about 60 per cent and Rugby Port- 
land’s share of about 8 per cent. All have 
recently been working to capacity and all 
intend to add new kilns, primarily to serve 
the home market. All, however, export some 
mine @cement and the chairman of Tunnel Port- 
“Band, Mr N. M. Jensen, has pointed out 
“Pathat the rising cost of fuel, which forms a 
._ vpajqgsubstantial part of total costs in the industry, 
ae “As jeopardising the industry’s attempt to 
sty of «port, remarking that “ the answer to the 
A pro Bzovernment’s request for us to export more 
€ Mi’ pod more of our product is that it just can- 
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> againim™not be done, except by heavy sacrifice or by 
-61, al™the home production subsidising export.” 
2 milliogiThe group has therefore applied for per- 
account™imission to import coal from Poland. 

_The preliminary results of Tunnel pub- 
shed in July came as a disappointment to 
Mic market for though the total dividend was 
taised from 15 to 16 per cent and the tax- 
Hee distribution from capital profits was 
foubled to 2 per cent the profits rose by 
ather less than had been expected. Trading 
ofits in the year to March 31st rose by 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


only 5 per cent from £3,069,000 to 
£3,218,000, compared with a 20 per cent 
rise in 1959-60. The lack of buoyancy 
reflects in part the failure of one of the older 
kilns at West Thurrock. As the cement 
industry’s deliveries are currently I1 per 
cent higher than they were in the same 
period in 1960, capacity has been stretched 
to the limit and Tunnel has only been able 
to hold on to its share of the market by 
importing clinker. The group is adding to 
its capacity, though Mr Jensen says the 
developments now in train will be inade- 
quate if demand continues to rise at its 
current rate. In any case benefits from 
using the new capacity will not appear for 


another twelve months and this could limit _ 


the rise in profits this year. The 16 per cent 
dividend, however, is covered 24 times and 
at 38s. 3d. the 10s. ordinary shares yield 
4.2 per cent. 


Steel and Company 


N interim statement in January from 
this engineering group revealed that 
profits for the first eight months of the 
financial year to March 26th last were higher 
than those for the whole of 1959-60 even 
though the year opened on an admittedly 
dull note. The improvement was well main- 
tained in the last months of the financial 
year and over the full twelve months gross 
profits rose by as much as 77 per cent, from 
£721,000 to £1,276,000. A less than pro- 
portionate rise in the tax charge resulted in 
a rise of 92 per cent in net profits, from 
£326,000 to £625,000 and though the in- 
terim dividend was left unchanged at 10 


' per cent the directors have now raised the 


final from 10 to 123 per cent on the capital 
as increased by the one-for-six rights issue 
in February. The bigger dividend is 
covered almost 23 times by earnings, com- 
pared with less than 1? times in 1959-60. 
The group’s products include mechanical 
handling equipment, process plant, mer- 
chanting and service plant and components 
and the chairman, Mr J. Steel, says that 
the record trading profit in 1960-61 is the 
result of capacity working in the group’s 
more important factories. Traditional pro- 
ducts are still proving profitable and newly 
introduced products that have widened the 
group’s range should contribute to profits 
very soon. Further products are due to be 
introduced and this will involve some 
development expenditure. The order book 
is full enough to keep the group busy for 
most of the current financial year and output 
is currently running ahead of last year’s 
record level. Mr Steel welcomes Britain’s 
application to join the common market and 
though entry would require some readjust- 
ment in the group’s facilities and policies 
he believes that the group would do well 
in the European market. In particular, the 
group’s principal division which is con- 
cerned with mechanical handling equipment 
should gain from a broadening of the 
market. The §s. ordinary shares have risen 
by 4s. 6d. since the results were pub- 
lished and at 29s. yield 3.9 per cent. 


831 
London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : Aug. 4 Aug. 2! Sept. 4 
LAST DEALINGS : Aug. [8 Sept. | Sept. 15 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 29 Sept. 12 Sept. 26 


Ls week was particularly quiet on the 
stock market with the lowest number 
of bargains marked for any week this year. 
The opening of a new account on Monday 
aroused very little interest; before the 
weekend the failure of the Colvilles rights 
issue had depressed the market. The tense 
Berlin situation and signs of narrowing 
profits continue to discourage buyers after 
the weekend. This week small sellers have 
been in a majority in a very thin market and 
the firmness of gilt-edged over the past 
fortnight has given way to small falls, partly 
because some holders have sold in order to 
meet their new commitments in rights 
issues. Equity prices also declined just be- 
fore and after the weekend but a minor rally 
on Tuesday limited the net fall and over 
the week to Wednesday’s close The Econo- 
mist indicator lost 3.2 points to 366.0. 
Price movements among gilt-edged stocks 
were small by comparison with those of 
recent weeks. Both short and medium dated 
stocks displayed small but mixed movements 
as a result of switching. Long-dated stocks 
fell back slightly, with 34 per.cent Funding 
1999-2004 losing 4 to 56. The irredeemable 
stocks were also lower ; 34 -per cent War 
Loan lost } to §24 and 23 per cent Consols 
lost to 384. Dominion stocks fell back 
around the weekend but closed the week to 
Wednesday’s close without net losses. Cor- 
poration stocks also held their ground. 
Bank share prices declined before the 
weekend and on Monday the opening of 


' dealings in the new Barclays shares follow- 


ing the rights issue led to further falls. 
Despite gains on Wednesday, Midland lost 
2s. to 77s. 6d. Insurance shares were also 
dull before the weekend, and the announce- 
ment of the Eagle Star rights issue led to 
further falls ; Eagle Star lost 8s. 6d. to 
107s. 6d. and Prudential “A” % to 223. 
Hire purchase shares were firm before the 
weekend but eased later ; Bowmaker gained 
43d. to 14s. 9d. but UDT lost 3s. 9d. to 
146s. 3d. The failure of the Colvilles rights 
issue depressed steel share prices but later 
press comment on United Steel led to some 
improvement. Colvilles lost 43d. over the 
week to 5§s. 9d. and John Summers od. to 
43s. 103d. Engineering shares were dull 
and stores also lost ground. 

Oil shares closed lower with Shell falling 
back on Paris selling and Ultramar on the 
publication of the full report. Among motor 
shares, Leyland lost 73d. to 97s. 104d., in 
all, having fallen quite sharply on the 
announcement of the changes in the board 
of directors of Standard Triumph. Though 
Unilever lost 2s. on Wednesday, earlier 
American buying contributed to a net rise 
over the week of Is. to 144s. 9d. Kaffir 
shares showed little net change over the 
week but tins held up and Tronoh gained 
6d. to 77s. 6d. 
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971 92! Victory 4%.......0. .. +. 1920-76 | 93* 9275* | 3 9 7 5 2 It] 70/6 50/- 9 b ! t. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- : 5 
cont | -aost--| comneraibe orca 1969 | Bit | Bit | 5 4.7 | 615 2 | £29%6 | £25156 $2-32!c/*2-37i4c| Royal Bk. Canada,...$10 | £283,4 | £285 | 2-90 Ee Isle | 118 
93516 87 Conversion 5% .....se000+: 1971 | 88 873, 4:43" °3 615 11 [19/6 96/3 10 b a | Royal Bk. of Scotland . £1 102/6* |101/6 3-74 ‘ 86/ 61/3 
95!l1¢! 88!, | Conversion 514%..........- 1974 | 887, 883, 4 810 613 9 | 40/3 | 34/- 5 a! 10 b) Stand. Bk. S. Africa...£1 | 35/6 34/- 8-82 | 196/9 103 
73! 66 Treasury 3! ceeeeeees 1977-80 | 67! 67 417 7 6 13 41 1165/- 95/- 22!2¢ | 22!9¢ | Hambros .......£1 fp. |135/—  |135/- 3-33 x 60/6 \ 
72, | 65 Kicleuy 31968. Sica "II )979-81-| 66lg 417 5 | 612 111 | 89/6 | 59/6 5 b| 2!a| Schroders.........+. £i | 74/- | 73/6 2-04 | * th iM 
97716 | 88!2 | Funding 513%, teense 1982-84 | 89g 883, 43 5 | 610 3! }-60/6 | 47/- 644a |  6!4b | Union Discount ...... £1 | 47/- | 47/3 5:29 |. 46/-  |100/% 
59',° | 513, | Redemption oj" pias cui 1986-96 | 53% | 52% | 411 11 | 610 Sl} oy, | 13, | 18 ¢| Nile | Bowmaker «.... Sf M4 4/9 ae | mie 13673 
88! 80! Trepsury SY »scecsesces 1986-89 | 8]! 807, 462 6 13 11) 23/6 15/9 9,0 mre Lombard Banking ...5/- | 16/- . | . 
63!4¢ 55 . Lie ti pateak ee 1999-2004 | 56l¢ 56 49 5 612 91] 21/9 13/9 7Tinb 5 Mercantile Credit ...5/- | 14/3 14/712 | 4:27 | Wy a 140/9 
945, | 813, | Treasury 5'2%......-.-. 2008-12 | 817g* | B13,* | 4 4 9 | 615 31 )210/- |135/- 47a| 22'zb | United Domins. Tst. .-£1 |150/- _|146/3 3-62 | 2, & 129/3 |104/6 
653, 56! | Consols 4% ....-- after Feb. 1957 | 585g | 5S8l4 444 6 18 O/ 
59! 50! War Loan 3'2%....... after 1952 | 523, 52!, $2 "s 615 5f BREWERIES, Etc. 18/10! |. 13 
59 50!, | Conv. 3!2% .....-after Apr. 1961 | 527 5255 | 4210 | 616 8f] 13/- | 11/3 en | Bass, M. & B. .....-5/— | 11/9 | 1N/4la | 4-B4** a3 2 eer! 
507, 43', Treasury 3% ..... after Apr. 1966 | 45!> 45'g ee 616 6f1 41/I'2 | 31/- 5 a 8!2b | Distillers .......... | 36/- 3-75 2 48/6 41/10! 
44 D6)> > | Gable BM nines ko. ose ck ees 385g 38!4 406 6 il lf sie $3) 2b 4a ee = + i6/8 ie $ 10/- 6/81, 
- a | Guinness ........ a : | 
43! 36', | Treasury 22%. ‘ - after Apr. 1975 385, 38!, 41 4 6 14 of 14/9 12/- oF ioe Ind Coope TA. .....5/=| 13/= 12/10! 4°66** oe 35). 
91516 853, British Electric 4'2%..... 1967-69 | 86!, 863, 417 1 615 4 42/- 30/- 5 a 7'2b:| Teacher (Distillers) . 104. ae 32/6 3-85 2! 18/6 ea 
erie a | ee ee aay Ft 3 71%, aay te te ee g!}98/- | 76/9 | 12 b| 6 a| Watney Mann........ 90/6 | 90/6 | 3-98 | 2 M3373 | oe/11, 
2 | British Electric 3%...... ig* 8 i : ae = ‘ 3 
aie | 9s? | Bruch Electric 4es....l97a-79 | 77s, | gee | anit | 6 2 2/| 23/9 | 26/72 | 8 | 19 b| Whitbread ‘A a) 29/2 jane | at | fh 43 | 31/9 
73! | 67 | British Electric 312%. ....1976-79 | 68!g | 68 4172 | 612111 BUILDING, PAINT, Ete. B/l0'a| 21/6 
847, 783, | British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 79! 79! 418 | 6 13 10! 96/9 70/3 4a 8!,b | Associated Portland...£1 | 73/6 70/3 3-56 | 2h 33/3 20 / 
81!3,,| 76 | British Gas 3'2%........ 1969-71 | 763,* | 763* | 5 2 6 | 614 OF] 28/Ily | 21/12 | 4 @| 7'4b | British Plaster Bd. ..10/— | 22/10!2| 22/4'. | 5-59 | 24H 46/3 
: , / 32/3 
593g 5134 Brith Ges J: « viens. st 1990-95 | 53!5 527, 413 2 6 tl tl] 26/10!,| 17/6 6a 10 b-| Richard Costain..... 5/- | 18/- 18/- 4°44 2, 
75!'li6 | 70'> | British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 7134 Til, 5 47 6 14 61] $3/- 9/4! 10 b 5 a| Crittall Mfg. ........ 5/- | 10/- 9/10!,| 7-59 | 2 
807, 74 British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 7434 745g 414 9 6 12 101 | 18/6 10/6 6 a| 14 b| International Paints . me I/- 11/6 6-96 Ih Bi 168/9 H0/— 
61716 533, | British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 555, 55!4 417 1 6 12 5/1 1105/6 85/- 5 a saa London Brick........ 86/6 86/- 4:07 13, 67/3 43/- 
66/9 40/6 21%¢} 25 Rugby Portland ..... Pe 52/9 52/6 2°38 3, 108/9 72/6 
Seta Se ee ee eee ec en | ee 12'4b 7Iy : Taylor Woodrow....5/— | 21/9 21/9 4-60 | Il 68/6 i 
Prices, 1961 DOMINION AND Price, Price, Yield, 167/1', 119/6 IW!nb 73a Wall Paper Defd...... £1 |123/6 122/- 4-10 3, 25/3 15/3 
Ae aed CORPORATION STOCKS amg, 5. Aace, 22, | “Ae. 5/- | 73/9 
High | Low I 1961 1961 CHEMICAL 54/3 37/6 
—— $e Be | Bifonl t § gf amma ons Ble | Bao] aaron] ge | ae Ge | sity 
: ~ /10'3 ¢c a rax De .5/- 2 : 157 
82'g | 76l2 | Australia 314% ......seceecseveee s+ 1965-69 | 77% | 773, | 617 OF .. +a7 |. Fos Oe eRe. cock, ee re £1 | 40/- | 38/3 5-75 | 1% we ashe 
WO 35 | arene De Sik bate soseconpeces Suite 1974-76 ait eC : 7 4 81/6 | 63/I'2 Meat: Fab iota eel £l 69/72 68/4'2 4-02 an 3 | 55/- 
MME ncniss Pee sce secs cere eee - 2 1 i | +g al AO Bo Manente..:2.. aeeoee ss 
1Ollg | 923, Rael ached gh 02202 Siiiine7e-g0 | 93° | 92%, | 6 12 07 | 26/102) 20/ a ty ee ee Te ais, | 5/3 
80', | 70! | Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 1978-81 | 70', | 701. | 9 6 O! DRAPERY & STORES giz | Sa 
8i | 73 South Africa 3!2%... pyrritteess sees 1965-67 | 74 75 9 0! | 36/- 24/- 46 8 b | Boots Pure Drug ....5/- | 28/6 27/6 2-18 | 24H 30/9 2 20/9 2 
59 53!2 | Southern Rhodesia 412% ............ 1987-92 | 53! 53!, 8 18 O/ 91/3 58/6 20 »b 7!a | Montague Burton...10/- | 77/- 76/- 3-62 | 2 81/6 63/- 
945g | 85'g | Agricultural Mortgage 5'2%......... 1980-85 | 85!2 86 6 14 91] 74/3 48/- 13!3b 55,a | Debenhams........ 10/- | 55/- 54/- 3°56 | th Bf 159/41, 110/- 
89 62!, | Birmingham 414% ........0ccccesees 1967-70 | 83!,4 83! 615 O/ | 59/4! | 45/- 12'0@ 1°25 Bi) GUS. PAS veer acess 5/- | 50/- 48/4! 3-88 2 $159 $104 
iy = hile) APM ibisatns sonconacg io sdesavad 1971-73 | 874 | 871, | 612 01] 70/3 | 50/- 20°a| 25 b| House of Fraser ..... 5/-| 53/3 | 52/9 4:27 | Ene 12/101 
93 ; 87 | Corporation of London 5'4% ........ 1976-79 | 873, 87!, 610 O/ | 21/1'2 | 15/3 7'3b 5 a | Lewis's Invest. Tst....4/- | 16/3 15/3 3-23 24 45/- 30/- 2 
483, | 0. FRR oes Sic lettnes Gaus after 1920 | 431,* | 43 6 17 Of 1106/9 | 85/1', | 15 a| 32!2b| Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/— | 97/— | 97/4'. | 2-44 | IE we | 35/6 
89!g ies ER ok sesh obas eos ccponadabe 1980-83 | 8134* | 813, 6 QO! | 53/10!'2| 34/10'2| 10 a} 20 b/| United Drapery..... 5/- | 44/9 43/3 3°47 | 1 
93 | B4lg | Middlesex 514%... ee ee cee ee 1980 | 8412* | 841.* | 6 12 O/ | 62/I'2 | 50/- | 25 b| 105¢a | Woolworth......... 5/-| 51/6 | 50/9 3-53 | I; 
! 61/6 | 
ELECTRICAL & RADIO ee | s/8 
NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 48/6 35/- Sha AO PACER. oss seas amends £1 | 36/- 35/6 8-45 | | 52/- | 37/_ 
inn = 15/5'4 9/7'2 ei — erie Electronic Inds..5/— | 10/- 9/10! a Ao £l5!ig | £105 
62/3 49/- 4a Pra BT hoy ssa vhs hae s vs él | 37/7\5 57/9 4:68 | 2 139/71. 108/9 
Aug. | Aug. Aug Aug. 14/7'2 | 11/3 Tob 5 a| Crompton Parkinson.5/- | HI/II'4| 12/12 5-15 | 2 4/3 | 26/3 
16 23 16 16 76/- 54/- 23!3¢ 3!3a | Decca Record...... t0/~ 63/3 64/- 3-65 | 2 
$ $ $ $ 52/- 36/9 12!9b BO Py. con ccgiee ces 10/- | 38/3 38/- 4-61 | 24 
SER [ annareee neers 38/- 25/9 5 a 8 b | Elliott-Automation...5/- | 34/4! | 35/3 1-84 | 2 Wri, | 9/lol, 
Atch. Topeka... | 265g | 27!4 | Boeing......... 5334 Int. Harvester.. | 53! 40/6 29/9 3 a 7 b/| English Electric ...... £1 | 31/- 30/-* 6°67 | th R 9% | 57/6 
Can. Pacific..... 2334 | 2334 | Celanese....... 39! Inter. Nickel... | 83!2* 39/6 29/- a2 7 bj General Electric...... £1 | 29/3 29/3 6°84 66/3 52/- 
Pennsylvania.... | 137g | 137g | Chrysler ....... | 50'4* Inter. Paper... | 355g 72/9 47/- 43,4 8lgb C. A. Parsons........ £1 | 54/6 | 53/6 4:67 | 4 56/6 | 44/- 
Union Pacific... | 35 357g | Col. Palmolive .. | 465g Kennecott..... 84!, 52/3 38/6 34a 6'5b | A. Reyrolle.......... £1 | 43/- 42/6 4:59 | Bill 5473 37/6 
Amer. Electric .. | 69'4 | 68!2 | Crown Zeller... | 577g Monsanto ..... 55! 63/- 45/3 25 c| 25 c| Thorn Electrical..... 5/- | 5i/-* | 51/- 2°45 | 45H gigi, | 17/9 
Am. Tel. & Tel... |1223g [12234 | DistillersSeag... | 40'4 Nat, Distillers.. | 28 68/9 4 50/6 
Cons. Edison.... | 767g | 76'2 | Douglas........ | 38'g Pan-American . | 183, ENGINEERING | 
Int. Tel. & Tel... | 59 5915 Dow Chemical. . 80 Procter Gamble | 93 36/9 24/4), 4!,4 41, b | Babcock & Wilcox....£1 24/10!2 26/4! 6-82 | —— 
South’n. Nat. Gas | 457g | 445g | Du Pont........ 232 Radio Corpn... | 59! 48/9 33/— 42 7b} John Brown ......... £l | 36/6* | 36/3 6:07 | 2)Mm| <r 
United Corpn... 9 | 834 | East. Kodak..... 105 Sears Roebuck . | 707, 8/412 5/7'4 a 9 b| Cammell Laird......5/-| 5/9 6/- 10-00 | | es T 
Western Union . | 445g | 455g | Ford Motor..... 91', Shell Oil ...... | 44'4 33/9 24/73 20 b 10 a’| Internat. Combust. ..5/- | 27/10!,| 26/- 5:77 In| "= meer ee 
Alcoa......+++. 78's | 75! | Gen. Electric ... | 68! Socony-Mobil.. | 46!2 9/1! 4/6 eb we | Rich’ds’ns. Westg’ th. io/- 4/9 4/6 es 961 | li 
Aluminium..... 32 313g | General Foods .. | 91'4 Stand. Oil Ind.. | 53!'4 40/- 28/- 2, 91. b | Swan Hunter ........ 29/6 6-78 | 2um) mine esd 
Amer. Can...... 45 45! | General Motors. | 47! Stand. Oil N.J.. | 4434 17/4!, | 13/6 5 a|_ Nil b| John Thompson ..... yt 14/- 1°79 : July 19 
Am. Smelting. oe 65! 663, Good ‘1 veces . 451, Union Carbide. |137 33/10!2} 21/8'4 ¢7!2 c 2oa Coventry Gauge. oe 10/- 28/4! 4:31 2, > 
Am. Viscose .... | 54! | 56lg — eS ae U.S. — teeee 8576 79/9 51/6 +6 »b 2'3a | Alfred Herbert ......£1 67/- 4:14 1y Aug. 2 
Anaconda...... 543, 55 CINZ. wee eevee . 6 8 West. Electric. . 43 4 78/- 62/- 7'3a 12!5b Allied lronfounders... £1 63/6 6°30 Ih hs 9 
Beth. Steel ..... 42 41! | Int. Bus. Mach... |495!2 Woolworth.... | 75! 110/- 83/- <4 10 Bb | Averys ......00.+.0. él fas 3-45 | 2h ‘ 16 
14/9 7| 10/37 | B1b| alana | George Cohen. ....5/- ase: 
. i on 2 2a | George Cohen...... - : —— 
= te ae TS ee err 177/6  |129/6 10° a| 17'3b| Davy-Ashmore......- fl 140/— | 3-93 | 2h 
| ee ‘ ; 108/7'2 | 78/6 5.a| It b| Guest Keen.......... él 89/10!,| 3-56 34 —. 
i961 |, 425 Yield 25 Yield 50. Yield | Govt. - | 2/- 4 a| 12 b| Head Wrightson.....5/- 23/6 3-40 | 2 I96t c 
Industrials) = % Rails % | Utilities) % Bonds 100/3 | 68/3 5 a| 7 b| Metal Box........... él 82/6 2-91 | 2am) 19% Inc 
Lo Sis fam E | 7 iS 22/6 | 14/- 10 b| 4 a| Ransome & Marles...5/— 15/6 4-52 z i Ris 2 
July 2% | 69-61 2:89 31-81 5-08 59-58 3-25 89-96 /6 34/6 3 7 b| Renold Chains ....... él 45/- 4°44 ug. Ha | Ls 
Aug. 2 | 70-89 2°84 31-83 | 5-08 59-98 3°22 89-64 44/1! 29/7'2 10 a 17'. b | Simon Engineering . .5/- 36/3 3:79 2 e 21 30 
awe ae 2°82 32-53 4-97 60-94 3-17 88-18 85/6 62/4! 14 ¢ 7 a| Tube Investments..... él 64/4'2 4:35 z . 2 | 31 
» 16 71-66 2-82 32-81 4-93 | 60-96 3-17 88-39 38/4'. | 28/- 2'2b Pig Bs VIE 6 i ckeescve cs £i 33/3 6:02 | ! a 31 
5 3. tia 2-83 33-44 4-87 Q 61-68 3°14 88-70 84/6 64/6 Ii'4b 334a | Ward (Thos. W.)..... él 73/- 4-11 4 — ee 
nee capaci daa taae ease 1 contenant pais b Je 30/- | 20/- 5‘a| 22I2b | Woodall-Duckham. ..5/- 20/3 5-19 2 High, : 
425 Industrials :—High, 72:38 Aug. 22). Low, 60-87 (Jan. 3). De t 
* Ex dividend. t Tax free. + Assumed average life 8 years. § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. {| Ex capitalisation. @ Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. Vd. 
(b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) Capital distribution of Is. Od. per share. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7:2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (1) To latest date ields based c 
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Prices, 1961 Lest 
Two 
- a Dividends ORDINARY Price, | P 
High | Low | (@) (6) (c) STOCKS Aug 16, | Aug.23, | Aug.23,| C | Prices, 1961 Last T 
= ee Lage 1961 1961 196 te Oe oe 
aoe . RBS t | : Dividends ORDINARY Price eri 
J ces cis Ve} | wis | tow | OM STOCKS Aug. 16, | Aug. 23 
34/- 17/6 1 ‘ Pe FOOD & TOBACCO : a 4, \* “ * Aug. 23, Cover 
W/- | 7/94 | 18 | taiab | Asoc arash Foods ie ee x | % | | 
6 | 1S | tab | tetas pune, Srtich Fost t Be et Ee i Sa a} - MISCELLANEOUS a 
15/6 | 1/9. | t4'1ab | $2tnag | Brooke Bond" ....5 ay. je | 393 | 20 51/9 | alfa | 16 o| 14 b | “Assoc. British Picture.5/— | 49/ | 
ae |ae ig fie ce |e ee Ud Re a Pe 
/9 9b . Lyons ‘A’...... 41 | 72/6 | 2| 476 | 134 28/4! 13a | 6236 | Briti roup.....5/— | 51/— ge es 2 
14/034 | 10/9 2 5 a| Ranks...... a. /6 | 71/3 4:44. | 3%. 5 /4'2 | 17/6 or! 4° ritish Match ........ £1 | 40/-* a 2-94 | 2 
14/0% | 10/9, | Bina. 7a | Spillers... cco le Ate | ae ka * Be site ol Pale set) tee | lett | aoe 25 
20/10'> | 15/10! 5 3 a| Tate & Lyle......... f~| W1/6 | W/— rit ee Tie} Sb British Ropes ....... 2/6 eT ett ee 20 
73/- | 62/- | $212 a| 9 b| Unigate..........:. * 45/7! | 44/7! | 5°38 | 2 | /- | 31/9 6 ak -44-% De La Rue......... i0/- aie 9/- 5-56 | 20 
51/6 | 40/- ae t!123q | Brit. Amer. Tobac. «|! /- | 16/4'2* | 16/- 4.38 | 12! 73/9 | 53/6 14-4¢ Gestetner ‘A’ .......5/ /- | 51/6 4:37 4 
1/6 | a} 15 b/G . Tobac. .10/— | 68/3 | 67/9* ' «| 57/6 | 47 6 0 | Glee... sieves ccd - | 35/- | 35/- : 2 
6 | 65/3 | 14 5| ‘B0| Imperial Tobacco. ..-1 | 69/3" afi, | 406 | 3 387 376 | 40 b| 3 | Hoover "A Gr! Bata.cet | 48/9 se | 2S be 
reas /6 6:47 = /3 12!4b jloover ‘A’...... - 6-15 | 
13, 107/3 2 5 a; if ees 40/6* - 23 
By ae ee ee 2 ee we | Se | ee eae oe eee peda =| 20/3* | 20/3 | 4:32 ie 
2 us $5 b) 150 a) Britannic... -....-S/= | 13% 13,* | 3-18 37/3 | 29/6 ec | 12!2¢ | National Canning .... ti 93/3 | 929 | 243 | 3 
deo (na) ("0.75 (40 6 | Co ieee a6 Lae | athe 3°44 ON $| ‘sa | ng Duftryn =. sid/- | 38/3. | ae/ee | 5k a 
60/6 | 42/7'2 | 35 General Accident. . 273s 1-04 18/9 13-6c| 7! adio Rentals .......5/—| 27/1! 4-51 | 2) 
, |ate tt we el 4io Bt ieee Ge vee B/> [U47/6 HARP. | 2°30 is | s2/104| leee| casi oon Shr | esa? | eee? | ase 3° 
\46/-  100/% 4 a| 110 b| Legal & General..... 5/- | 54/3 53/- 2-52**; 39/- 27/6 7 as 24 | Schweppes ....... “Bye , 25/- 4-50** 23 
mp/6 [86/3 420 74 | 1112 | Northern & Empl... . Sim | Sie: LAO 1-56 29/3. - | 22/~ 8!2a 1 € | Sears “AY osc c ee. 5 ver eee 3-43 3 
ey @|. tb | Northern & Empl... £1 135/— [133/— | 3-01 7a/- |55/- | 12° i1g5 | Themes Tilling clase tae aa | 3cr 
a 40/2 1183'y € j12081s ¢ | Prudent gee ae et Sor 66/6 130/- | 9:04na sche: il Gs | ae | 3-76 2 
1104/6 | Tiga| I1'4b | Royal Exchange |... 5/= |162/6 |159/- NM Isa | Sie | Ba] 13 b | Unilever NAV. «210i £1, \143/9. jt4ay9 | 3:39°|- id 
yal Exchange £1 {113 |159/— 3-14 |= 5 io 6b ilever'N.V. ..:..12 #1. | 9 3-39 3 
ese en 16 \VN/= 3-38 42/1, | 31/- | tea United Glass : x | -76~|” 34 
1 os oo. ae 6 3 
eee a aed eee 9, MOTORS &. AIRCRAFT +2 | O58 | United Maes 6/0 fe ; 31/3 ve | 2 
2 | 20 c| 20 ish Motor ....... f=} 4/- az ee : ! 
Oe ie 2a} Blab Jaguar Cars ‘A’... 5/- 709 tee Pil ae a 36/— 620) 13'nb |B SHIPPING 
> {sane | 13 S| gig6 Renee nas ss Bt] Oia Oi Ae | 3 2a wel ws Deb [Bete Shenae Nill eh ee 
101/- a a | ACY. : +2 4/— j 7/6 5 Cc : ‘gal eke s te 14/7! : e S 2 
6 Be | ae | 3 "€ Coviand Mieco. Zt Zgiio! z/- 4% 21 is, |ioe | te 10 S| fermen cl 20/3 2 aes ter 
28/1'2 | 10 ristol Aeroplane . .10/— | a] 4-09 |... | 2/8 1 247lo i b | London & Overseas. . fe | 37/6* | 5-33 | “930 
4/3 | 31/9 : 5 b| Hawker Siddeley... y= |"16/1ttg | 16/84 | 7-49 | Zig * AZA9~ | IB 2} 3a}. 8 b| PRO Defd... “Sy 12/3 | 11/9 234 
28/10! | 21/6 14, 0-|- $5ix8 | Dowty Group. Y-ssen8t | 30/10!2 | 30/3 7-018, 114, 25/- | 13 9 2c | - 21g¢| Reardon Smith..... iC £1 | 40/3. | 39/1! BS cane 
ml. *| sam eg] Bab Dtop Rubber »10/- 33/6 °| 32/78*| 4-75 | 3 ’ 9" |. 8 eS is Retr Smith ae VO | Har 13/713 ie} 
_ 9 p calc ot 4 ee Ph Uo re a ees! 2 [415 6-96 eos 
4/3 | 3 a| 21 b| Pressed $ oe 55/- | 54/- 5; a 
2/3 15 ¢|- 12!2¢ | Triplex Seeehe svi -. 5/- | 20/3 | 20/- :-30 3. | 24/1012) 54/6 6 ‘ 
ings 12ci0/= | 32/8 | 30/9" | 4-07 | 3 | anil 31/9” Stl: sgn] Boremm tana: 
68/9 | 110/— 2, 31/9 ' 2 rman Lon, 5-7! 
67/3 aie 40, a| 50 b| hinahe-Knaptaas 42/- "| 28/- oe ae Lancashire Steel a 472 
a 72/6 5 <8 369 convene, Gold tied A ye 03 6-92 | I'y oyyate “o/i0h 7'nb 5 ; ee atte 6-82 313 
40/- 40 | General Mining , 9-95 | 27 | ee/7l. | Bt tenet ea . of Wales 10 | 
ms | 15/3. |. 40 ol 40 6 | Deese a ttning -5-+ Ah | ae eat} ye oh 26 es ee 685 | 23 
125/={ 73/9 100 a 40 b Daggafontein tion . .2/6 48/9 47/6 8-42 3 55/72 | | er 12 b 4 a John Summers g 6:92 re) 
54/3 | 37/6 b| 70 a/| Free State Geduid ... 5/-| 18/3 | 18/6 | 21- 63/6 | 46/- 83 “Ba | United Steel... 624] 332 
ie 41/0l, 25 a 25 b Hartebeesfonten Px 81/3 80/- tao Va 4b | 6!4a | Whitehead .... =, re 
101/3 a | President B of ee 12-12 *52 
28/6 5/9 110 b} 90 a} Western Holdings. ee 55/7'2 | 55/- 10-00 +4, 42/7', | 28/10',| 5 a TEXTILES a 
Mie | 159 Tse | shine | Wiinkelhagk....-.2.1 y= \t2i/3° [nig/9 | @-42 | 114 } 31/10! 23/41, | 5 7!2b | English Sewing Cote 
Bia | B45 |: Idle |..26rb | Chercarsd--- ah | NOUS | BOS oh ant We | 70/41,"| $2/102| 1712 107b | Fines Spinners ne Ft | 25/atg?| a3/4ta?| 19-88 
ape a ee 
2 | 4/10, | lols 16 od. Selection Tst. .5 og 14:04h | 2 | 5/7'4 9136 ourtaulds ...... i‘ 8-89 
0/92 | ag79 7 |- ates bas oe Roan A . 5/+| = | I- 9. 74/6 | 62/- 3b| 4 a! Ilin creel | 34/6 | 33/6 : he 
eae FAY bene sae 1D 
2 |1t0/- 100 4 consolidated Zinc... .£1 | = 17-86 i! 2 | 15/4! 3 2 loolcombers. . : - 6:27 2 
$159 a| 150 b c....£1 | 68/- 68 é 2; 16/2ta | 2 c a 6 | eed ee £t-| 28/6* 2 
He iaols| v7ing | sae” ferorman Nickel ence. 615d, as | 938 | Be | siki sel | 7 Coles Pires ft | 16/t, | le/al2 | 9-33 | 4 
Si. 30/- ‘ ane 27h, London met e “rae Sri a 1-7 134 } ba ay, | “97iol,| 3 a] 10 b Coats, Reade ke sonra uae 12/7'4 vane EN 
(keen eee 5 er Se 20/7! : ‘ ns & B..... 
| 35/6 | 62!,¢| 70 “3 eee O lewaans'gs = 34/41 aayaiz om V4 /; 28/1'2 7'n¢| Wo¢ a ~s lo/er ee a ie 
eevee ssiads ieee ni 7S /6 4-647) Ercan vewasees 28/4, | 7-05 3 
1/6 | 45/6 ' ol 2 TRUSTS . 
9/6 | 35/- p 3@| 8!3b | British P 70/- , LAND & 
P 2154 2e | etroleum ....£1 | 46 / 52/6 12! PROPERTY 
a 37/- ite 16706 | Burmah Oil ee sf. of 8-33 | 24 37/1012) tar 2ina iin Steg ee mele dda 5/~| 62/6 | 61/6 3 
9/7', 108/9° -23a | 13-64b | Royal Dutch.......: /-| 39/6 | 38/9 | 5-16 | 2% 65/9 2| 10 c}| 10 ¢| Cable& efd. ..... 5/- | 48/3 | 48 ey Me 
41/3 * | 26 ore | sick | Sek Teeenere 20 fl. | £1155 | £115 | 4-06 | a Se Se a es ae S & Wireless. 5/- | [7/104] ee | ase | 
23 |e ll Pe BA Gs | 3s Sas seaman | Be | ae Sie 
Seer - vl 1 36/- | 22/3 , : Hudson’s Ba ss /6 ; 34 
| 2 cvcsem axe 5 3-03 
giziz | lO} 8 b| § a| PAPER &. NEWSPAPERS 39/6 | 26/9 | 10%c ide Land Securities. -  -. i0/- wet eet | ee ia 
/6 ae | Daily Mirror. ....... 12/- i2¢ | Lond. Cnty. Freehi /- “| 2/- 2-14 4 
66/3 8 b| W. 2/- | 12/49 | 6 d. 10/— | 28 
we jaye | 8 ot eel eee tome... ti |eie |6t/-7| 3-93 | 2° yo | ae | 4m | 
- ar Paper:;... i. | 55/6 : 2 
iaio, | an : . bb Fe E. Reed....... e Soy. | Soe 4-95 it.” se ns 42!na| 425 b PIER pcre 
a?) soe | 4 a1 10° | See as coe Ee ee 6 |e tie oe 1975 | "$3 @ | Joka (Assam) --- EI 45/3 | 45/- | 19-96 | J 
4 a) 10 b| Wiggins T gin. ....5/— | 18/6 18/3 6-58** 4: 6/10!2| 5/2! x s cemateiten: 2 os. 30/3 | 30/3 12-95 
| gg eape....... £1 | 55/6 | 55 58 2. Fae] 4 I2!,a 291, b | Hight Ya. ee eee 8/9 3/9 2 
ee — | /6 5-05 | 2: } 93/-" | We 10, a| 35 6b | ee ae a 5/9 ss 140 Il, 
oes - SONS PNEERSIG «2 2 oo r t 
as ‘The Economist Indicator “(1953100 — 29| 37'2b United Sua Betong . tl esi? a 14-85 Ma 
1961 Indicator | Yield % rae : " ~~ A 11-90 ta 
misses t ae 1961 UNIT 
July & 370-4 4-99 | Allied tavedteve: | July 26 Siiatiedl oe PRICES 
_ 2 371-4 cu High | Low aor hy a 10/1 10/9!.* | 10/2'> 10 Save & Pros. Gp.: Joly 26 August 23 
ln» 16 afr 2 4:90 427-2 359-4 British Li ha ae 14/1hiy | ve Insurance Units. | 16/9!2 
i, - ae 5-01 (May 10) (an. 4) _ Life Office: 2 15/10! Bank Insurance. wa? 17/10!,*) 15/8 16/8! 
Pe 23 | 0 5-05 . . ritish Life Units | 5/1 5/4 5/0! 5/3! ee : 9/2" snc 6/10', 7/4 
+ a omm 2 ment Tst..| 6/9) a See 
ia Financial. Times Indices aa bone hg “ante Seater ——_ o, ie? Sit i 
E & G Un. Tst. | pital. | 7/3 7/9* 2 rs 
1961 Ord. Ord. Fixed 2'2% : Cienavaicaatahs | (rss 16/4! | 14/9 15/6 Crosby Income. | 4/9! or 7/i'y T/T, 
Indext | Yield i Cong | Bargains Orthodox Uni /2' 10/11", | 10/- orbits ....... <2. Sas | Yas eet 
7 ee see: nt. ¢ ols | Mark nit. | 12/11! 13/8!y | I 10/9 Scotshares.... /23* | 7/0, 7/6 
ie | 300-8 5-08 | 81-62 | - ~ Municipal & Gen.: | 2. | ee ees “pp Whe. Wy a 
” 8 | : ” 43 ee S - | 
fF 2) St | ie | 6-8 9/946 a ae Gan ta | tafe tare deri ee aes Fe. earns 
» * oe | 5-08 | gi-48 | 6°47 10,486 Pad ea Gar | Sean: See ae? ee Shield Un. Fund | 13/7! 
—! 310-2 5. | 6:51 9°39 .| 9/0'4 9/6'4* | 8/93 2 2 4/6 13/1! 
| fac sae: 09 | 81-42 | 6-54 st P. Hill, Higginson 4 (934 = 9/3'2* 2 '4/-* 
. g 7 (May 15 L 1 Erlangers: . 
t July 1, 1995100." aa os (July 17). ee Sharehidrs 13/9 14/8 Oe Saat 
r vied ~ lie cee as ae ee Intern’l. ? 13/41, 14/3! ommunity Un. | 2/9! i 
Dai cs based on, smumed dividends A.C. 1%, Ban, Micchels & BST ‘ - | 10/2 to/to* | 10/2 : toi area, la 4/3 : 4914 ae ais 
Rank Organisation, 22! aroe 15%. Guardian, 2625% G Mitchells & B., 11%. Calico Print ae icote Teust . 6/2 6/7'2 eae 4/9 
ae eee ee Ba Se i ite Stadaley. riners 207%, Charred Bank, 15%. City & Centre P See 
: , 10%. United Steel, 123%. W cope, T.A., 12% on ntre Props., 25!3%. 
, . loodall-D ° merger terms. Patons 
° all-Duckham, 21%, Lloyds Bank, 105,%. Midland  eenk 1962, 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS Monthly 
For the week ended August 19, 1961, there was an “‘above-line”’ ttt; . in | ] 
deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £64,956,000 compared FTER submitting the same bid for three (€ million) Aug. 24, Aug. 16, | Aug. 23, 
with a deficit of £27,571,000 in the previous week and a deficit weeks running the syndicate of dis- 1960 1961 | 1961 
of £51,442,000 in the corresponding period of last year. There > ° ‘ ° 9 | { 
was a net expenditure “‘below-line” of £67,421,000 leaving a total count houses raised its bid at last Friday Ss Issue Department® : | ] 
aaa ae to oe of £378,667,000 compared with Treasury bill tender by 2d. to £98 16s. é6d., Notes Se circulation ale tai 2.243-1 pas | 2,341-8 
vee 60-61. . py . jotes in banking dept..... , ol: 58° 
a reduction of 8d. in the annual discount Govt. debt and securities®. (2.2975 2,398-7 2,398-7 
April |, | April 1, | Week | Week i er securities.......... . 8 | ‘8 
pail. | daged 1 Mieate | Viens = The average rate of discount on the Gold coin and palliges x. | Og tees 
£'000 Estimate | to | gt | Aue | Aus: whole allotment fell by only 6.68d. per Coin other than gold coin. | 1-8 0-5 0-5 
1961-62 ug. 20, Aug. 19, ’ ’ > i : 
1960 1961 | 1960 | 1961 | Cet to £6 14s. 1.83d. per cent. The out oes Piper east 
Por ee Te siders left their bids largely unchanged ; Public seceunts... cos 0sn3 mee | 42-6 | 143 
se | ’ Special deposits .......... | 150-5 -95-0 206: | 
Ordinary the cen that - market's mec Bankers ssc... 0c ccs0s. 230-9 | 244-3 | 249-4 
evenue io) -gmepeese trom AT, to OF. percent, = Rt ROR ein a Geet ecwees * 7-9 
Income Tax.... | 2,728,500] 522,992; 606,504] 37,231 28,916 mmcTease rom 41 to 61 pet eee Toral.. og ocd McShea | 458-4 520-5 537.7 
Surtax .....+..| 210,000] 30,900) 37,000} 800, 1,000 Credit was generally adequate before the ea 
Soe Saas Fo 106.1 1'300| 100} Weekend but conditions on Monday and Government wpe nceeees 365-8 | 418-7 | 70 CT: 
Profits tax, EPT | | a7 iscounts and advances.... 3 ; 7 Be ante 
and EPL... 325,500] 102,500 129,600] 7,400| 12,500] LUesCay brought help from the authorities PME... . ohare Sven cuts 18-9 | 18-3 | 1Bf  BPrrrceeeeees 
Other Inland | through special purchases of bills. The BOs dis esc aany 418-7 | SI2-1 | 496-8 BO 
Rats Deed | « one oR: ase market also borrowed small amounts from Banking department reserve . | eg es SF ‘April... 
Total Inland Rev. | 3,598,000] 778,442) 920,904] 51,931 | 48,416 the Bank of England on these two days. “ Proportion wh vet a a I 12-6 5. 1 1 0 Hod °c 0h eewen 
Customs. ...... 1,550,000] 565,407| 616,320] 28,649 | 30,826 But while the authorities were not unwell 9 eee ae ra 
Mea RR oe a 960,000] 394,265| 401,435] 24,700) 21, ing to see the market in the Bank, there inten, Pag reduced by £50 million to £2,400 million on 
Total Customs | | i i i ee 
and Excise... | 2,510,000] 959,672) 1017755| 53,349 52,546 was ‘20 question of forcing the mae. 
|__| The market chose ‘to take loans at 7 per 
en | re en, eee *351 cent in preference to conceding a rate of 63 TREASURY GILL TENDERS - 
PO (Net Recpts)| —.. wate] tee | per cent on the sale of November bills to | Amount (£- million) Three Months’ Bills 
Broadcast Lic’s..| 40,000 8,500 11,200 2,400 ° ded eee a , es rere 
Sundry Loans .-| ge 999| 12.702 1.114.438 ‘\ 57 | One of the clearing banks when the general Date of te Scie 
Pyaeemnnnaen. +. 7° 42,5715 en rate was 6 19/32 per cent. — Offered Applied | ‘Rate of |_| at Max. 
etal 55.55% 6,508,000 | 1,827,122 2,091,515 105,422 104,454 This week’s Bank return shows dis- Allotment | Rate* 
_ Ordinary | ei counts and advances at £92 million, a very seo 91 day a ¥ 
xpenditure : . : 7 ; 7 
Debt Interest -. | 660,000 290,624 322,966] 65,297 | 66,944 high _— reflecting the run-down in the | Aug. !9 2900 a6} Ut 6-78.) 
ayments to N. mnie: ebdoge: nO ee ee Re Ca ae ee 
nS ne a 92,000 30,068; 30,948] ... ca. May 19 260-0 432°5 88 3-18 33 ee , : y 3 ; ; , 
oa werent 15,000 | MONEY RATES » 26 270°0 440-2 88 8:74 50 formes 
ther onsoli- | e ° > 
dated Funds .| 8,000] _3,814/ 3,947 7). LONDON mee: S| 3.08 ste teks \February....., 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902 1,765,590 1,868,743} 91,020) 101,900 Bank sate (irom % Bisesant cates: % es 16 | 260-0 391-2 90 0-42 55 =— ae sO 
| 5%, 26/7/61)...... 7 Bank bills : ae} 260 -Ot 389-1 90 8-47 50 ‘ 
Total ...... 5,961,902 2,090,096 | 2,226,604 156,324 168,860 Yo, 26/7/61) 60 days ee at ” 30) 250-0 400-8 90 8-94 4% lay... caee 
inki | eposit rates months...... 
Sinking Funds..| 40,000} 11,474; 11,394) 540 550 0 pp eualaas - Sclaaee 67, ete july 7 240-0 405-2 90 8-80 n We: ...2 <igle acs 
TE ae 5 6 months...... 673-7 » (| 240-0 378-2 91 4-47 47 
= a oy Discount houses... 5—5', | Fine trade bills : joe 240:°0 333-3 92 5-62 66 
Above-line we Local Authorities.. 7! 3 months...... 7'4-8!4 » 28 250-0 426-6 133 9-22 28 
“ Srietetiae” bes bape 64,956 | Money : can't emanates a Aug. 4 250-0 386-0 | 134 3-33 | 44 
SI arvana dagmaase 232,184] 62,815| 67,421] Pay-te-Day------- eh erate wr ak 250-0 394-7 | 134 8-51 | 41 
ae sae “a on A 250- 379-6 134 1-83 6! 
Total Surplus or Deficit} 466,817; 378,667|114,257 | 132,377 NEW _ YORK " 
Net ; : Ti. ee 8 ee rn re 7 Oe | Treasury bills % * On August I8th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 6s. 6d. secured 
Ee Oe aes 93,347, 58,373 505 | 598 rate - F | Pag OF es saieien 2-519 61 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer for 
Savings Certificates... .. 30,800 —8,800} 1,700\— 1,400 (from 3'2%, 1/8/60) 3 wr Bhvs Conve 2-503 this week was for £260 million 91 day bills. $ Allotment cut by 
Defence Bonds ........ 44,596| 22,555] 2,113) 308 £10 million. 
Premium Savings Bonds. 19,890 | 16,350] 2,800; 2,200 
Pighad NP at 198,633} 88,478 7.118 | 1,706 LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE  j§@. 
* Net receipt to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million in | Effective Limits Market Rates: Spot Sie oye As 7 
1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £7 million in 1960-61. ca oneneennnieate tres t 5 . 
| August 23 August 17 | = August 18 | August 19 | August 21 August 22 | August 23 ry Newb 
FLOATING DEBT | | fell... tenes 
(£ million) United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2-803 6-516 2-803) 6516 2-803 ;6-516 | 2-805)6-716 2°803,~!, | 2-803,-!) May... eeeee 
Canadian $... adh 2-BB'5;6-B9! 6 | 2-BBMig—t3ig | 2-BBMig—!3)6 | 2-BBITg—H54¢ | 2-BBI3i6—!5)¢ | 2-BBI5,¢-89g Mune... SOE she's 
; | ‘Weps-end:Steans | French Fr..... | 13-622-14-027 | 13-78la-!p | 13-77-77!4 | 13-76%e-77 | 13-T7!ad4 | 13-79-7914 | 13-78-79 
Treasury Bills Advances Swiss Fr...... 11-94-12-547 | 12-093g-5, 12-093g-5g 12-09!4—'2 | 12-097%-10'g | 12-10-10!, 12-093,-10 
Total | Belgian Fr.... | 137-96- 139-50- 139-50— 139°50- |: 139-52!>- 139-55- 139-57! 
Public | Bank of | "eating 142-05 55 55 55 57!2 60 62!) 
Tender | Tap | Dept. | England Debt | Dutch Gid.... | 9-98%4-10-28'2 | 10-08%-5g | 10-083,-09 | 10-08%,-09 | 10-09%g-5g | 10-10-10!, | 10-105:-%y 
oa a | ae W. Ger. D-Mk. 11 -037-11-365 11 -19'4g—t5 11+ 19'4—!5 11 - 193g—5g 11 - 1953-7, 11-20'4-!5 11+ 1934-20 
| | Portug. Esc. .. at 80-15-25 | 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-20-30 80-20-30 
1960 | ’ | tralian Lire... | 1725-1775 173834-39', | 173834-39'4 173834-39'4 1739! 4-34 173934-40!4 1739!2-40 
Aug.20 3,460-0 | 1933-6 | 277-9 si 5671-4 | Swedish Kr... | 14-27'5-14-70 | 14:457—-46lg | 14-463g—5g 14-4617-34 14-4715~3, 14-481 9-3 14°48!>-34 
| Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!2-19-62 19-35'5-3g =| 19-35-35!4 19-35-35!4 19-35!'g—3g 19-3434-38 19+ 3434-35 
1961 { . "3.3 Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 20-00!'4-'» . =20-00!4-'> 20-00'4-'2 | 20-005,~7, | 20 -00!,-3- 20 -003,-0! 
May 13 | 3,160-0 1,893-0 275- 5,328-2 A Sci soa 
y 50 3180-0 1839-1 | 316-3 | §°335.5 * Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
27°—«3,210-0 1,843 -3 249-7 5,303 -0 Clstent State So i. se Sekses os Ig-le. pm =| IM yg—!5ygc. pm | Iig—'Sigc. pm | Ilg~ic. pm = Elig—'Sige. pm | 1-7gc. pm 
REE 0. Gress ss'vbeeloh ved I!g-1c. pm I'g—Ic. pm Hg-le. pm | tig—'Sigc. pm | El ig—'Sigc. pm 1'g—15) 6c. pm 
June 3 | 3,240-0 1,825-3 258-5 5,323-8 French.fr.... 2... igvichiccemeast 5-4c. pm 45-35c. pm 5-4c.pm {| 5-4c. pm 4',-3!oc. pm | 4!9-3!2c. pm 
10 3,270-0 | 827-6 242-2 | | 5,339-8 BEE WU AS. is osictaeve eee seeehLe 6-S!oc. pm 6-5loc. pm 6-Sloc. pm | 6-5S!ioc. pm 534-5! 4c. pm 553-5! gc. pm theese eeeveee 
17 | 3,280-0 1,823-6 263-9 5,367°5 IE Ian's o's. ui wit 0 ns antes e 45-35c. pm 45-35c. pm 45-35c. pm 40-35c. pm 40-30c. pm 35-25c. pm URC occ ehebee 
24  3,290-0 1,909 -6 201-6 5,365-8 SEE US. Piecic ce ninndeous comune 6-5c. pm 6-5c. pm 6-5c.pm | 6-5c.pm | 5!2-5c. pm 5'4-434c. pm Pi¥00scvcebemua 
oY W. German D-Mk. ............. 5!\4-4apf. pm | 5'4-434pf. pm 5-4lapf.pm | 5-4lopf.pm | 5-4!lapf.pm | 4!2-4pf. pm 
7) 92) are wade os Three Months Forward Rates ie WAY veeeee 
July 8) 3,280-0 1,853-1 265:2 | O-8 | 5,399-0 Dalia GOS yi v.00 5 sk ewe ceie 3-27gc. pm |2'5)6—2!3)¢¢.pm 2!516-2!3)6c.pm 2!5)¢—-213\¢c.pm 2!3)¢—2!! )¢¢. pm) 2!3)¢—2! | ;¢c. pm Apri * 2s 
» $5) 3,270-0 1,866-0 269-0 rae | 5,405-0 COMIN xcs ce Shas edaccen ste 3',6-2'5) 6c. pm | 3-27gc. pm 3-27gc.pm | 3-27gc.pm | 27g-234c. pm | 27—-234c. pm Bay | eS Miia 
22 | 3,260-0 1,894-4 214-3 nits | 5,368-7 DONE TRS chtepngoas tse kaxcbah ep 16-15!2c. pm | 16-15!2c. pm | 16-15!2c. pm | 16-15!oc. pm | 1534-15!4c. pm) Se lsc | A 
29 | 3,250-0 1,920-3 220-4 3-3 | 5,393-9 W. German DO-MEK. 0.000656 escce 15'4-1434pf.pm, 15-14lopf. pm | 15-14!apf. pm | 1434-14!4 pf.pm 1434-14! ypf. pm: 14!4-1334pi. pm Oss. wat aegis 
Aug. 5 3,280-0 | 1,882-6 | 207-3 w | 5,369-9 Gold Price at Fixing 
» 12) 3290-0 | 1742-9 | 206-6 .» | 5209-4 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 250/11", | 250/11, | ee 250/934 | 250/91, | —250/9%s (') 1948 figure 
19 3,290-0 | 1.732:5 | 316-8 | 1:5 | 5,340-7 se eh Bahk «axe 35:16'. | 35-16!,__| ~ 35-16 | 35-16 | 35-162 bonds due Gr calls 


Ii, 118-6, (10) 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
By BRITISH 
Th e U ni ted States Prices and Wages.......-. July 29th External Trade ........... Aug. 5th 
Manpower and Output.... Aug. 19th Industrial Profits .......... July 15th 
Monthly averages or calendar months except where 
oat annual rates are shown, OVERSEAS 
23, Western Europe.......... Aug. 12th United States............. This week 
] : 
: PRICES AND WAGES 
7 =. 
¢ . . : : Average weekly earn- 
: Wholesale prices | Consumer prices External prices ee ‘age ie manufacturing 
Saat Sige 2 Pare eee ae er gm mee 7 j Compo- [7 . 
All com- | Farm | aititems |. Food | Clothing | Housing Import | Export Terms | site index JAt current | At 1969 
3 modities products of trade f-——____ prices | prices 
4 = a —— : 1957-59 | ———____—__—_-- 
a 1947-49 = 100 1948= 100 =100 $ 
“7 a A ey SOA ae teats F ae ~] Poy Rt pe ay re ee 
PERO try creminc oe ae 104-4 107-3 102-8 104-1 103-5 | 101-7 100 100 100 36°6 54-14 65-54 
CSM... cetvabegeuadseate 119-5 89-I 124-6 118-3 107-9 129-2 117 110 106 116-7 89-47 90-83 
a Fil so « weathers Wate ee a 119-6 88-8 126-5 119-7 109-4 | . 131-5 118 itt 106 113-9 90-91 90-91 
NEM March... cscocesesncees 119-8 89-9 127-5 121-2 109-8 | 132-5 116 113 103 129-8 | 90-71 89-99 
Ve April. cw eeehiesace tee 119-3 88-5 127-5 121-2 109-5 132-3 117 114 103 133-0 91-57 90-84 
°0 Oy... ednepewege same 118-7 86:8 127-4 120-7 109-6 132-2 ea re ads 134-9 92-90 92-25 
se MAC. . wukhedpanhananaien 118-29 85-] 10 127-6 120-9 109-6 132-4 132-8 94-24 as 
3,000. 
yn on 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
—— Manufacturing production _ Building Civilian employment! 
on national ee oer rer Bae : ae 
Sil product | ; —, ' Durable setil Non-durable goats aceedand Unem- 
Seasonally = nae | se Pte ae ee Pn eae | Chemicals seasonally Total Total ployed as 
. - : bs ent 
oted ee duction Total - Metals | Vehicles, Total ly Textiles, and adjusted — SS jeunes 
m: — | ete. clothing | petroleum} annual force: 
a eres Se reab Samat ese Sg cee een “products f° "es [8 ff pegeonally © 
2 $ billion ‘ 1957=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands adjusted 
5 
Biivees sdherecemne ee eens 259-4 68 64 | 84 44 | 72 | 87 54 23-2 61,442 59,378 3-4 
33 ivece s oQeeenien Reo ont we 482-8 105 102 90 98 | 110 | 115 113 56-2 69,394 65,581 5-5 
50 ee ee ae 504-4 108 104 | 91 102 | 114 1S 118 55-1 70,612 66,671 5°6 
6) BB february........eee eee 500-87 102 94 | 73 s8 | tl 107 113 54-8 | 70,360 | 64,655 6-8 
55 March . . vipa te vic cocais 102 95 74 88 112 110 113 55-2 71,011 65,516 6-9 
50 April... . caw eiceeaaation 105 99 82 94 «| 114 112 117 55-0 70,696 65,734 6-8 
46 RY. . cde eeeeatan enn 515-08 108 103 90 99 | 116 113 122 55:7 71,546 66,778 6-9 
Whe. .. (cate vaanen 110 105 | 92 102 117 115 125 56:5 74,286''| 68,706!2 6-86 
‘ | | | 
8 TRADE 
44 | 
4 a Wholesale Retail Imports for US consumption pet Volume of trade 
sumption |— ——————— —|— —— ——— | 
secured Snnuel Sales Stocks? | Sales Stocks? Total | Crude | Semi- Total | Imports | Exports 
offer ¥ rates | materials | manuf’res. | | goods ee 
nt cut by —_- —— — a $$ ee . — oo wi a 
$ billion : sunecinalie adjusted $ million 1948= 100 i 





1,044 100 100 
1,453 182 127 
1,692 175 147 
| 
1,659 150 | 142 
1,904 180 | 163 
1,688 152 | 143 
1,725 ae 
1,678 























a PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE . 

1053~’ 

1920 Personal income Consumer credit? Banking statistics} Budget expenditure’ Bond os 

}* accent I asl gp URNS esting ~ 

3912-40 Surplus 3-month Taxable | Cor 

: porate 

>on Total Labour | Farm Total | Instalment| 'vest- Loans Total or Treasury | Govt. 

0034-01 sete 5! ats ans — deficit bills bondss bonds 

~ § billion : seasonally ‘| $ billion; $ billion ; $ billi ° 

gc. pm adjusted annual rates end of period end of period anon er cent per annum 

ASi¢c. pm 

oes itsescoueuawane pane 210-4 137-9 17-8 14°45 | 9-00 71-8 42-5 33-1 + 8-4 1-040 2:44 2:82 

aie. BH MEN'S" coceccccwsseeet 383-3 268-3 11-3 52-12 | 39-85 79-4 110-8" 80-3 — 12-4 3-405 4-08 4-38 

“A34c. PM PE esse eceeees ip cibone 404-2 283-5 12-0 56-05 43-28 81-9 117-6 76:5 + 1:2 2-928 4:02 4-41 

—4pf. pm 

february oeeebwe dae 403-1 280-2 12:9 54-10 42-26 82:6 116-7 6-2 | + 0-3 2-408 3-81 4:27 
oan BEN . . » sisuie meet cmaees 407-3 281-7 13-0 53-91 42-06 81-4 116-6 70 | + #%1-°5 2-420 3-78 4-2 

és <= peri 0 + ec ores a beatae tae 409-8 285-2 12-9 53-97 41-99 82-5 117-2 65 | + 1:3 2-327 3-80 4-25 

 -15¢. BRE, Yo sce ccccccecectocs 413-2 288-8 12-9 54:39 | 42-13 83-4 117-6 7-2 | — 0-7 2-288 3-73 4-27 

—1334pf. pm oe... . «) adheres 416-7 291-0 13-0 sah a 84-2 118-2 7-9 | + 2-8 2-359 3-88 4-33 


250/94 \ (') 1948 figures are not strictly comparable. (2) End of period. (3) All commercial banks. (4) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal years ended June 30th. 
35: 16!2 onds due or callable from 10 to 20 years (except 1948: due or callable after 15 years). (6) July, 6-9. (7) Average for first quarter. (8) Average for second quarter. 
lily, 118-6, (10) July, 86-6. (it) July, 73,639. (12) July, 68,499. 

























APPOINTMENTS 


HEAD OF OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


London Transport’s Operational Research and Statistical 
Advisory Service undertakes operational research and provides 
a consultant statistical service for other departments of London 
Transport. The work is interesting and varied. 

There is a vacancy at the head of the Service for a graduate 
with a good degree or the holder of a major professional 
qualification in a relevant field. The occupant of this post 
must be able to collaborate with his colleagues in the operating 
(bus and rail), engineering, commercial, research and other 
departments of London Transport, and with research organisa- 
tions elsewhere. 

Candidates must have a knowledge of statistical methods with 
practical experience of operational research, or the application 
of statistical techniques, or both, in a responsible position in 
industry or commerce. 

The commencing salary will be of the order of £2,000 per 
annum, with the prospect of substantial advancement within 
a short time, subject to satisfactory service. 

VALUABLE FREE TRAVEL * CONTRIBUTORY SUPERANNUATION FUND 


Enquiries and applications should be addressed to the Staff and 
Welfare Officer (Ref. 153/3), 


LONDON TRANSPORT - 55 BROADWAY ~* LONDON, S.W.1 


BRITISH COUNCIL MAKERERE UNIVERSITY 












SINGAPORE COLLEGE—EAST AFRICA 

NANYANG UNIVERSI Applications are invited for one or two 
NANYANG UNIVERSITY oe =. ae eee paces in 
Applications are invited for the post of conomics. salary scales: ecturer  £1.350- 
Professor or Associate Professor of Economics | £2-!51_ p.a.; Assistant Lecturer £1,098-£1,251 
for Nanyang University, Singapore. Duties, to | -3. Entry point determined by qualifications 
teach Economics to Chinese undergraduates. | 294 experience. F.S.S.U. Child allowance £50 
Candidates must be men with Honours degrees | P-8. per child (max. £150 p.a.). Passages for 








in Economics and teaching experience. Salary | 4PPointee and family (up to five adult passages) 
on scale £1,535 x £75 to £1,910. Oversea | © appointment, termination and leave (three 
allowance (provisional): Single £670. Married | Months every 21 months). Rent according to 
£1,010. Children’s and home education allow- | Quarters provided. £45-£84 p.a. (including basic 
ances. Free furnished accommodation. Instal- | furnitere). Detailed applications (6 copies) 
lation grant. Emplover’s portion U.K. Super- | ®aming 3 referees, by September 30, 1961, to 
annuation paid. Medical scheme. Contract | Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher 
with University and British Council normally | Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, 
for two years, from January, 1962. Fares paid, | London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 


may be obtained. 


and mid-tour passages : ae 
OUTHERN RAILWAY OF PERU: Railway 


from home 


including home leave 


for children in U.K. Secondment 


employment may be arranged. 5 Accountant. for the  Guaqui Railway 
Write quoting N.9.M (61) and_ enclosing | (Bolivia). Spanish and Railway experience 
stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, to Direc- | essential. Salary £1,500/£1,800 per annum 


tor, Recruitment Department, The British | according to qualifications. Furnished quarters, 
Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. for | light and fuel.—Apply, in writing, to Peruvian 
further particulars and application form to be | Transport Purchasing Co., Ltd., Suffolk House, 


returned completed within two weeks of receipt. 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street. 
Requires PROGRAMME ASSIST- 


- - London, E.C.4 
BBC ANTS for Swahili Section, African 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
Service to work on preparation and broadcasting 



















of programmes in Swahili and English. Candi- DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
dates must speak and write Swahili as their COMMERCE 

first Janguage at highest standard and have = 

School Certificate or + *@” . level. in = Aes : 
English. Preference given to University gradu- Applications are invited for appointment 


as temporary ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 


Duties include translation from English . 
Department of Economics and Commerce for 


original writing, and presentation 


ates, tie 
into Swahili, 










of programmes at microphone in English and | session 1961-1962 only. Salary within the 
Swahili. _ Good broadcasting voice essential, | range £800-£950 a year, according to age, 
previous broadcasting experience unnecessary. | qualifications and experience. Applicants may 






have a principal interest in any of the main 
branches of economics. Applications (three 
copies) stating date of birth, qualifications and 


Selected candidates to take voice and transla- 
tion tests. Appointment for up to three years. 
Salary £1,225 p.a. fixed with prospects of pro- 





motion. Requests for application forms (enclos- | experience, together with the names of three 
ing addressed envelope and quoting reference | referees, should reach The Registrar, The 
61.G.385.Ect.) should reach Appointments | University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further par- 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, | ticulars may be obtained), not later than Sep- 
within five days. tember I1, 1961. 















STATISTICS APPLICATIONS 


The Glacier Metal Company Ltd., the largest manufacturers of plain bearings in Europe, 
is now able to offer extremely good career potential to a Statistics Research Investigator, 
aged 22 or over, in its Research and Development Organisation. 


The man we select for this newly created and responsible post will have full scope to 
build up an Operations Research Section within two years. He will be concerned with 
applying statistics to’a variety of research problems, including investigations on the best 
methods of utilising the capacity of an X-ray Spectrometer and providing a statistical 
service for the design and analysis of experiments within the Research Organisation. 
















He will therefore need to possess a degree in statistics or in mathematics with statistics 
as principal subject ; alternatively he can be A.I.S. He will also have some years’ 
experience in applying statistical techniques within industry. 


Starting salary : £950 to £1,350 a year. 


oa telephone PERivale 6611 or write fully, quoting Ref. PD/Ri, to the Personnel 
ivision, 


THE GLACIER METAL COMPANY LTD., 
Alperton, Wembley, Middx. 



































We want a new New Business man. 


country ; we already have 60 but we want many more. 


research and the advertising agency world. 
prospects of an early Executive Directorship. 





—preferably on batch-production processes. 





you 


firm. 






The position we are offering is a new one. 


you 


organisation. 


number to :— 







Attwood 





London, S.W.1. 








LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT 
TOWN DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


D.S.LR. 


THE ECONOMIST AUGUST 26, 19 


New BUSINESS NEGOTIATOR 


He will be responsible for recruiting subscribers 
to a continuous market intelligence service from among the leading companies in the 


We want a well experienced marketing man with some knowledge of market 
Salary around £3,000, with 
(Reference RP/10.) 


PRODUCTION PLANNING | 


YOU have had at least four years’ experience in a Production Planning department 


are ambitious and want to get ahead faster than seems possible in your present 


will be given scope to develop your own ideas and to build up a department 
to introduce Production Planning into a mainly clerical data-processing 


Your salary will be determined only by your ability. 


Apply stating age, education, experience, current salary and quoting reference 


Vice-Admiral Sir Guy Sayer, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.C. 
Attwood Statistics Limited, 

West Halkin House, 

West Halkin Street, 


Headquarters, 
invites applications for 
in Economics Section. 
in planning and 
research and development 


ECONO! 
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(Reference RP 9.) 
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39 


London, W 
two 
Duties: To take 
executing studies of 
necds of indu 


or sectors of the national economy. Q 


This Division, newly formed to plan and 
build in towns throughout south-eastern Eng- 
land, has vacancy for a planner with initiative 


Ist or 2nd Class Hons. 
with at least 3 years’ 
either in industry or in research in indus 


degree in Econofi 
post-graduate experil 


As 









and experience of vlanning administration, and | economics. A _ lively interest in technolo 
able to direct ptanning analysis and research. | development is desirable. Salary range: {| 
Qualifications in either B.Sc (Estate Manage- | £1,719. Application forms from Ma 
ment), A.M.T.P.I., or equivalent. Salary up | (PE3324), Ministry of Labour, Professional 


to £1,700. 


Form and particulars, returnable by Sep- Street, 
tember 16, 1961, from Hubert Benneti. | tember 25, 
F.R.LB.A., Architect to the Council 
(EK/E/2396/8), County Hall, S.E.1. 


COMMISSION FOR THE NEW 






Executive Register, 
London, E.C.4 
1961. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF THE WEST INDIES 


FACULTY :OF AGRICULTURE 
(IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF TROPIC! 
















Atlantic House, Farrin 
Closing date 







AUST] 
IN 
























AGRICULTURE), Applications a 
TOWNS TRINIDAD, WEST INDIES (Head of Departm 
ApeSenrious aes oonen. for: : . While a consi 
i) Lectureship or Assistant Lectureshig search, he wi 
SECRETARY AND FINANCE AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS@ projects and in Mn 
OFFICER (Gi) Lectureship or Assistant Lectureshi The current. r 
FARM MANAGEMENT. studies of migrat« 
Salary seales: Lecturer £1,050 x £50—£@ population growth 
The Commission for the New Towns x £75—£1,850 p.a. Assistant Lecturer £8@and the Pacific Is 
which will come into being on Ist £50—£950 p.a. plus local allowance of Asia and more g 


October, 1961, will require a Secretary 
and a Finance Officer. There will be 
a contributory pension scheme. 

The Secretary will be the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Commission which is 
charged with taking over, holding, 
managing and turning to account the 
property now vested in Development 
Corporations. ‘The post will demand 
organising and administrative ability of 
a high order. Salary £5,000; a higher 
figure would be considered if warranted 
by exceptional experience and qualifica- 
tions. 

Applicants for the post of Finance 
Officer should be Chartered Municipal 
Treasurers, Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountants or certified Corporate 
Accountants, or have equivalent qualifi 
cations, and should have a wide and 
varied experience in commerce or’ in 
public service. Salary £4,000; again a 
higher figure would be considered if 
warranted. 

Applications, giving date of birth, 
education, qualifications and experience, 
should be addressed not later than 15th 
September to the Chairman-designate, 
Commission for the New Towns, c/o 
The Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


sideration 


salary. 
ment, 
leave. 





Overseas, 










The 














BP HAS a vacancy for a MALE STATIS- 
TICIAN in the Economics and Estimates 
Branch of its Head Office in London. The 
successful candidate for this position will work 
in a unit that is responsible for economic intel- 
ligence concerning the fuel market and for the 
prediction of the pattern of oil requirements 
throughout the world; he will be called upon 
to analyse the factors governing the demand 
for oil and energy, and therefore some experi- 













p.a. (pensionable). 
tions and experience but in case of Ass 
Lecturers and Lecturers below merit bar 
is given 
Child allowance. 
modation at rental of 10 per cent of 

Up to five full passages on api 
normal 





Detailed applications (6 copies) 
3 referees, by September 16, 1961, to Secr 
rere, Council for Higher Edug 
from whom further particulars may be obi 






















Limited require for their Bi 
logical Control Laboratories 
STATISTICIAN 
charge of their Statistical Uj 
at Dartford. 


Applicants should possess 
degree in statistics or ma 
matics, or an equivalent profé 
sional qualification. The wo 
entails the design and anal 
of routine biological assays 4 
of research projects. 
experience in this field 






Entry according to qua fernijiiy and declir 


Applicants shot 
% full details of tt 

The salary ra 
0 per annum. | 
‘salary and incre 
Appointment is ma 
krmanent. A Fe 
‘Ontribution toward 

Superannuation 
Mid and assistance 
Further details 
the British Co 
london, S.W.1. 
Applications cla 












to age in fixing 
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Wellcome Foundatid 
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%c and Ontario 
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; Air Freight is r 
Proportionate Rate 


PRINCIPAL OVER 
Miller Street, Sydn 
yAvtx, Brussels, 
a m. Dawson 
The Lake Hou 
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iy ‘ . aed re “ ard, 6 Norr 

ence in business forecasting is desirable. PIN) egade, 
Applicants should be in their middle’ twenties be = advantage. Salary a BN EAND : Akatec 
and should possess a good degree in Economics ing qualifications rumuel de Rivoli, 
with a genuine interest and ability in Statistics. experience GRI hoe Karlstr 
In exceptional cases applications can be con- perience. antoor CE: Librairi 
sidered from men with little or no commercial Appli : db iy Bure: N.Z. Voor 
experience. Salary according to See. quaeace- pplications shoul e ; ew Dell i 701 
tions and experience. on-contributory Pension j iti on i » or 
Fund. Assisted House Purchase scheme. in writing to the Pers Seg Agency, Aven 
Removal and settling-in allowances payable in Manager, Wellcome Cher y lUding, Southgate, 






quoting 
c/o Hanway 


certain cases. Luncheon club.—Write, 
reference H.5639, to Box 6784, 
House, Clark’s Place, E.C.2, 





Works, Dartford, Kent. 
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, Ja ktmanent. A Fel>w is entitled to one year’s study leave on full pay, plus a 
copies) “i ontribution towards travel and other expenses, in every seven years. 
Sect ; 
1, to Favd Superannuation is on the F.S.S.U. pattern. Reasonable travel expenses are quoting reference L/I4. 
gher wid and assistance with housing is provided. 
na Further details should be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
ay & : the British Commonwealth (Branch Office), Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 
Ondon, S.W.1. 
Applications close in Australia and London on October 27, 1961. : 
For further appointments and other classified advertisements see page 829 
dati BSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail UK and Canada £4.10 ; elsewhere overseas £5 
oun B . 
heir Bi y air see below 
ratories Airmail Air Freight Airmait Air Freight 
tak Ts, . ss 5» ieee £10 6s. a Gavetsin.css aka £7 15s. _ ereet 55 ALS £7 15s 
0 7 Europe ......... £6 Os. _ "SOO SSdbw esis £10 6s. 
tical Ul and Ontario GHA: ac t% £9 Qs. | £6 10s WOO 6x9 0n'8' £7 15s. 
BVINCES ... .\./cig wo = i ge -Se. Gibraltar, Malta.. £5 Os. | _ Lebanon ........ £7 15s. 
t Provinces ..... _ £9 Os. Hongkong ...... — | £8 15s. Pile os ee £9 Os. 
: | Y 
POSSESS HM... ee £9 Os 7 - Ba, WO Ks oc eh wee £9 Os. £7 10s. New Zealand ... £10 6s. 
or mathMPe...........eee. £10 6s -- Indonesia ....... £9 Os. a Nigeria......... £9 Qs. 
ns prof ee... cose £9 Os £7 10s. tran & Iraa £7 15s. ss Pakistan ........ £9 Os. 
Th wo ES: Air Freight is normally 24/48 hours slower than air- less than a year (minimum four weeks). H.M. Forces at official £5. elsewhere overseas £7 15s. a year: surface mail rates 
e i Proportionate Rates are acceptable for subscriptions for service addresses can enter Airmail Subscriptions in Europe at and airmail rates for Gibratar and Malta are as shown above. 
\d analy PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: AUSTRALIA: John Hinton & | Rue de l’Emir, Bechir, Beirut. MALAYA: Messrs. Marican & Sons. Subscription Dept.. 74 Orchard 
assays 2g Millcr Street, Sydney, New South Wales. BELGIUM: W. H. Smith & Son, 71 Boulevard | Road, Singapore. 9. NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Lid., P.O. Box 584. 75 Anzac 
; Max, Brussels. BRAZIL: J. de Croze, Rua Mexico 70, s/1110, Rio de Janeiro. | Avenue, Auckland; Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd.. 32 Waring-Taylor Sircet, Wellington. NIGERIA: 
0 
Prev DA: Wm. Dawson Subscription Service, 587 Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto 7, Ontario. | Atlas Nigeria Ltd., 6 Labinjo Lane, P.M.B. 2120, . NORWAY: A/S Narvesens Litteraturt- 
eld wo ON: The Lake House Bookshop, 100 Parsons Road, Fort, Colombo. DENMARK: Ejnar | jeneste. P.O. Box 115, Oslo. PHILIPPINES: sete Corporation. P.O. Box 1451, Manila. 
tard, 6 Norregade, Copenhagen K. EGYPT: G. Avatis. 8 Ibrahim El Lakani, Heliopolis, POLAND: A. R. S. Polona Krakowskie Przedmiescie Warsaw. RHODESIA : Kingstons Lid., 
ary acco fINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskato, Helsinki. FRANCE: W. H. Smith P.O. Box 1498, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. SOUTH. AFRICA: American & Overseas Publica- 
Be os 248 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. GERMANY: W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 36, Koln 1; tions, P.O. Box 3025, Port Elizabeth. SPAIN : a International, coe de Sexto. 36, 
ons ‘Braumi icller, Karlstrasse 34, Hamburg 22. GHANA: Travel Service Ltd., P.O. Box 401, Apartado 9156, Madrid. SUDAN : Sudan Bookshop, P.O. 156, Khartoum. SWEDEN: Wen- 
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Executive Selection Division 


is advising on the following appointment 


TREASURER 


The Board of Trinity College. Dublin, intend to appoint 
a Treasurer to take full responsibility for the accounting 
staff, prepare accounts and estimates, advise the Board 
on financial matters, discuss and interpret financial policy 
with members of the college, review investments and 
properties with advisers and agents. This,,a new 
appointment, will appeal to qualified persons attracted 
by the special conditions associated with a University 
atmosphere. Applicants should have a University educa- 
tion, be a qualified Accountant and have a commercial 
background. A knowledge of management accounting 
and the management of property and investments will 
be an advantage, “Preferred age is 33-45 years; a salary 
according to qualifications, within the range of £1,900- 
£2,300 is envisaged. There is a non-contributory pension 
scheme and also marriage and family allowances. 
Applications, which will be treated in confidence, should 
be submitted to Mr. D. Richardson, Reference 3684. 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL 





CONSULTANTS LIMITED 





















ttt 
g82% 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


The Birfield Group of Companies has a vacancy for an O. and M. 
Officer to take charge of this function. He will be executively 
responsible to the parent company’s Secretary who has been trained 
in O. and M. and he will undertake assignments to advise companies 
of the Group. 










































Applications are invited from men interested and expérienced in 
this work. It is likely that the successful applicant will be aged 30- 
35 years, of sound commercial training, with two or three years’ 
O. and M. experience, the requisite personal qualities and currently 
earning in excess of £1,000 per annum. 













The department is located at the offices of Hardy Spicer Limited 
in Birmingham and initial application should be made, stating age, 
education, training and experience, to the 
















Personnel Manager, 
Hardy Spicer Limited. 
Chester Road. Erdington. 
Birmingham 24 

















39 WESTMORLAND STREET, DUBLIN 








Associated Industrial Consultants 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 
FELLOWSHIP IN- DEMOGRAPHY 


Applications are ‘nvited for a 
Head of Department: Professor W. D. Borrie). 

While a consideraole part of the Fellow’s time will be available for 
msearch, he will als> be required to assist in. the organisation of 
projects and in th. . .pervision of students. 

The current. research interests of the Department cover historical and social 
‘udies of migratory movements, nuptiality and the factors and implications of 
population growth. In area the main focus has been upon Australia, New Zealand 
and the Pacific Islands, but research interests are now extending to south-eastern 
Asia und more genetally to problems associated with growth in areas of high 
fertility and declir ag mozitality. 

Applicants should provide a succinct statement of their research interests as well 
ss full details of their training and experience in the field of demography. 

The salary ra ge of a Fellowship is from £A2,120-£A3,000; increments are 
{) per annum. The successful applicant will, in the first place, be appointed at 
isalary and incremental limit fixed by reference to his standing and experience. 
Appointment is made for an initial period of five years; thereafter it may be made 


Fellowship in the Department of Demography 


his Own 
departmental 






























Standard, P.O, Box 30080, Nairobi. LEBANON : Librairies Antoine, A. Naufal & Fréres, 




















































ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


British Nylon Spinners Limited invite applications from graduates with a good honours 
degree in economics for an appointment in the Economic and Market Research Unit of 
their London Office. 







The activities of the Unit zre interesting and varied, covering a wide range of markets 
and products, and the successful candidate will be in a position to obtain a thorough 
understanding of all aspects of the Unit's activities. 





Initially, che successful candidate’s particular concern wilt be events and developments 
in international trade of importance to the Company’s interests. These include the 
trend to regional free trade groups, such as the E.F.T.A. and the E.E.C., activities of the 
G.A.T.T. and the trade policies of a number of countries with particular reference to 
tariffs and quotas. 





Applications should be addressed to the Recrvitment Officer, 


British Nylon Spinners Lid., 


PONTYPOOL, MON. 


No. 2589. Caracas. 
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THE ECO 


An insurance service... 





may be summarised in a few words 


@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 
@ Prompt and courteous attention 
@ Fair and generous claims settlements 


For more than a century our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
insurance service why not consult us. 




























ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 






We assist you in the indus 
development of your co 


LIMek & 


Austin dbbedieiieiole m.b.H. >Y granting and acquiring industrial licences, 
Berlin C 2, Schicklerstrasse 5-7German trial property rights, technical documentatio 
Democratic Republic by scientific as well as technical aid. 


M Please visit us at the Leipzig Autumn Fair from September 3rd to 10th, 1961. 


You can invest in Australia and New l, h e HALI FA 
7, Zealand’s expanding economy 0 f O r st r e n th 
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NOMINEE SERVICE . 5 eo 
y HALIFAX | £500,000,000 
Ye pb Paid-up Shares | Investments acon 
V7 3 oy | from £10 to £5,0 
WM LL A 3 O Easy withdrawal 
as from ist December,i961¢7, _—* Facilities 
With Australia and New Zealand’s growing Income Tax paid by Deposits in the 


commercial and industrial prosperity, expanding 
populations and vigorous home markets, the opportunities for 
investment are real and considerable. And to make it possible for. 
non-residents to participate in the acquisition of shares and 
securities in established and prospering concerns, The Commercial 
Bank of Australia, through its subsidiary company, offers a special 


NOMINEE Service designed to assist investors in Britain and 
throughout the World. 


Full details are given in a new Brochure entitled—“C.B.A. 


Nominees Pty. Ltd.’’ A copy can be had on request. _ B 4 | F T 
THE GOMMERGIAL BANK UILDING SOCI 


OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED HEAD OFFICE’ HALIFAX * YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 STRAND, W.C.2 
LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. Telephone: MET 8761 : 
igikD Ofe1ck: Cotlind Siredk, Melbourne: 62 MOORGATE, E.C.2 136 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, 


the Society 


Society are 
Trustee Investments 
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OVER 
500,000 EXHIBITS 
FROM 45 COUNTRIES 
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000 
, LEIPZIG FAIR 


The world's greatest display of 
CONSUMER GOODS 
Special flights by K.L.M. and SABENA Airlines. 


Through bookings by LOT Polish Airlines. 
FREE Fair Visas. 






THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 





For full details apply to 
REET, LEIPZIG FAIR AGENCY (Dept. E) 
39, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1 _ 
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Sives you 


the priceless extra 
of 


experience... 


Choose Pan Am ... relax with the world’s most experienced airline 


This summer, Pan Am offers far more 
transatlantic jet service than any 
other airline—72 big jets every week 
from Europe to the U.S.A.—serving 
22 cities in Europe, 11 in the United 
States. Your choice of first-class 
President Special or low-fare Rainbow 
Economy service on every flight. 


Equally important is the knowl- 
edge that you are flying with the 
world’s most experienced airline. 

This Priceless Extra of Experience 
is reflected in many things: in the 
faces of the Pan Am pilots and flight 
crews, in the spotless condition— 


inside and out—of your airplane, in 
the way youare cared for by Pan Am’s 
flight attendants, in the gracious 
manner they serve the rare wines 
and gourmet meals, 


For the ultimate in convenience and 
comfort fly Pan Am—the world’s - 
most experienced airline. See ‘your 
Travel Agent or call your nearest 
Pan Am office. 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 

FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 

FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 

FIRST ’ROUND THE WORLD 

WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 











